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CHAPTER I 

PETRONILLA KEEPS ALL HALLOWS EVE 

PETRONILLA HEROVEN was sixteen when 
it was first suggested that Miss Stidstone 
should come to RundeU's. Petronilla had always 
lived at RundeU's ; for the matter of that, most 
of the Herovens had, her mother had been bom 
there, and her grandfather and, as far as she knew, 
his grandfather also. A great many of the Herovens 
who lay buried in the churchyard seemed to have 
been " of the farm, * RundeU's,' in this parish." 
The PetroniUa, after whom the girl was named, lay 
with them, though not Mercy, her own mother. 
Mercy had committed the unforgivable offence, and, 
after bringing shame on the long line of proudly 
honest yeoman folk, died, bequeathing to Sampson 

I Heroven and his wife a nameless granddaughter. 
The story of the disgrace was old in RundeU St. 

. Mary's now. Mrs. Heroven only Hved to see the 
love chUd trot about the house; she had been' 
dead many years now, and Sampson, a somewhat 
slow thinking man, had brought the girl up alone. 
He had never got used to her existence, he stiU 
regarded her as an unaccountable accident, but he 
did what he thought best for her. It was solely for 
her benefit that he thought of asking Miss Stidstone 
to come to RundeU's. 
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It first occurred to him late in the autumn, about 
All Hallows time. Petronilla had decided to keep 
All Hallows Eve that year — ^what she decided to 
do she usually did. Jenny Pegler had also decided 
to keep it, though she said she did not beUeve in it. 
Jenny had had the benefit of a superior education. 
Petronilla had practically had no education ; her 
mother's training had been somewhat above her 
station, and Sampson was determined the mistake 
should not be repeated in her daughter's case. 
She learnt Uttle and saw no one, Sampson's prejudice 
extending to those small things which are acquired 
by feminine society and influence. At that time 
she seldom had anything to do with other girls ; if 
it had not been for the accidental meeting in the 
well-house Jenny would certainly not have cele- 
brated All Hallows Eve with her. 

One showery afternoon a sudden squall of rain 
drove Jenny, who was going home by the footpath 
behind Rundell's, to t^e shelter in the old well- 
house, which was the last and oldest of the Herovens' 
outbuildings. She pushed the door open hurriedly, 
and stumbled down the two worn steps which led 
to the well platform before she discovered that 
the place was already occupied. Petronilla was 
sitting on the broad brick parapet, and by the light 
that streamed in through the door she had just 
opened Jenny saw that there was a pack of cards 
spread out beside hfer. At least, there was when 
the door was opened, though when it was closed 
again they were gone. Both the Herovens and 
Peglers were strict people and held cards to be an 
abomination, so Jenny was proportionately shocked 
and interested. She stood on the moss-grown steps 
peering into the twilight to discover what had become 
of the forbidden things. The light was so dim 
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that her eyes, unused to the gloom, could distinguish 
nothing plainly, even Petron2la*s face was indistinct 
across the great well. 

" You were telling fortunes," she said. 

Petronilla threw back her head and shook back 
her long Hght hair. " What if I was ? '* she 
asked. 

Education has never destroyed a girl's love of a 
fortune-teller. Jenny's superiority in age and school- 
ing were suddenly levelled. "Tell mine," she 
said. 

Petronilla laughed a little low laugh that went 
tinkling down the old well in an eerie way. " If 
you like," she said, and the cards were out again 
in an instant. 

Jenny came round the well platform and Petro- 
nilla shuffled the pack with what seemed astonishing 
dexterity. Then she handed the cards to Jenny, 
who cut solemnly in the manner directed, after- 
wards watching Petronilla deal with a rapidity 
which spoke of practice. When all the " future," 
in proper heaps, was spread on the well parapet the 
fortune-teller proceeded to read it in the approved 
fashion. 

" Are you quite sure he is a dark pian ? " Jenny 
asked when it was finished; "I should like a fair 
one much better. I don't see how you can tell — 
of course it's all nonsense." 

Petronilla balanced two cards, a red king and a 
black, on the tips of two fingers. " If it's non- 
sense it does not matter," she said, " and if it is 
not it can't be altered because you wish it." 

Jenny watched the poised cards. " Do you know 
any other way of telling who you will marry ? " 
she asked. 

Petronilla knew of none but the old tradition of 
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hemp-sowing on All Hallows Eve. This did not 
entirely commend itself to Jenny. 

" I am going to melt lead that night," she said. 
" Martha, our dairy girl, has got me a piece, we are 
going to melt it together, she says she can read the 
future from it." 

"Any one can do that," Petronilla answered, 
" but it does not tell about your husband." 

Jenny was forced to admit the truth of this. 
"But you have to sow the hemp-seed alone at 
midnight," she objected. 

" Yes, in a churchyard," Petronilla said. " Repeat 
the charm three times and then look over your left 
shoulder, and you will see a vision of your future 
husband." 

"I know," Jenny said, "Martha was telling 
me." 

There was a pause, Petronilla's dexterous hands 
shufEled the cards noiselessly. 

" I suppose you would be afraid ? " Jenny said at 
last. 

Petronilla slid the cards together. " Of what ? " 
she asked. 

Jenny did not say. " It would be rather fun," 
she said, " if two or three of us were to go to the 
churchyard, and then go in one by one to sow the 
seed. It would do just as well as going quite 
alone, we shouldn't see anything anyhow, so one 
way would be as good as another. It would be 
fun, don't you thiiJc ? " 

Petronilla said she thought it would, and some- 
how or other, before the rain had ceased sufficiently 
for the girls to leave the shelter of the well-house, 
she had arranged that they and Martha, the dairy 
maid, should repair to the churchyard at midnight 
on All Hallows Eve. 
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At the time Jenny thou^t the plan hers, and 
was sure she wanted to carry it out. Three weeks 
later when the Feast of All Saints came romid» 
though she still thought it hers, she was not so sure 
of -wanting to go through with it. Indeed Jhad it 
been solely hers, there is no reasonable doubt but 
what she would have been quite content to forget 
all about it, and Martha, the dairy-maid, who 
earlier had felt proud to be included, would have 
been quite happy to help her in forgetting. They 
both looked out of the window on tiie evening of 
October 31. Martha said she was sure it would rain, 
and Jenny said she was sure Petronilla had for- 
gotten all about it, and would never call them as 
she had promised. 

She had not seen Petronilla since the day of 
the fortune-telling in the well-house. If she had 
meant to go she was sure to have found some oppor- 
tunity of reminding them — so Jenny argued — and 
further explained that if Petronilla did not call her 
she could not possibly go, for she would never wake 
on her own account. However, she was not asked 
to perform this difficult feat, for punctually at the 
appointed time there came a tapping on her bedroom 
window. Petronilla had not forgotten. Jenny heard 
the tapping, but being still asleep she did not 
associate it with the planned expedition. The sound 
was repeated ; then, as she still did not answer, the 
unfastened window was softly pushed up and Petro- 
nilla climbed in from the great pear tree that grew 
against the wall. 

" Do you want a light ? " she asked in a low but 
business-like tone. 

Jenny did not want a light, in fact she wanted 
nothing so much as to be allowed to sleep peacefully 
on in the dark. But such a thing was not possible 
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now that Petronilla had come, so after a few feeble 
protests she told the intruder to go and wake 
Martha. It was only fair, in her opinion, that since 
there was to be an expedition, Martha should be 
sacrificed as well as herself. 

Petronilla woke Martha effectually and quietly 
as she had Jenny, and in a wonderfully short time 
they were all three stealing downstairs and across 
the yard. The three watch-dogs followed them 
to the gate, and stood looking wistfully after them 
in the darkness, as if they were loth to part with 
Petronilla, for whom they, like most animals, 
showed a curious, almost servile affection. 

Once out on the road Petronilla led the way, 
walking a little in advance of the other two, and 
crossing from side to side of the road according 
to where the deepest shadow lay — an instinctive 
rather than a necessary precaution, as the night 
was dark and the road quite deserted. The distance 
to the church was not great, and they soon reached 
the lych gate where they stopped to parley, Petro- 
nilla said the sowing of the hemp-seed must take 
place on the further side of the church, where the 
old graves were and the sunken wall and deep lane 
divided the burial ground from the wood. Jenny 
was in favour of its taking place on this side of 
the church, within sight and soimd of the lych gate ; 
while Martha was very much in favour of its not 
taking place at all. Having no reputation to keep 
up she did not in the least mind admitting that she 
was horribly afraid, and quite expected to see the 
ghost of her dead grandmother, if not the apparition 
of her future husband. On one point both she and 
Jenny were agreed, neither of them would make 
the first trial, Petronilla must do it or no one. 
Accordingly, Petronilla, who fully intended to go 
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through with it, shook some seed from the packet 
she had brought into the pahn of her hand, and 
went forth, leaving the other two in the gateway. 

The night was intensely dark, a moist wind 
stirred now and again, whispering fitfully, rustling 
almost as if winged things were passing unseen. 
There was an eartiiy smell in the air, clammy and 
chill, mingled, not lost, in the scent of the dead oak 
leaves and the thick rank grass. PetroniUa stood 
still when she came to the other side of the church ; 
she leaned forward, peering into the darkness, eyes 
and ears astrain to catch some sign from the other 
world. It seemed as if the darkness were filled with 
whispering voices, — the air that blew chill on her 
face came from the opening graves, the rustle and 
touch of the grass at her feet might even be the 
passing of the spirit host. Surely these things, if 
things they were, would come near her that 
night. 

So she stood, breathless, listening, forgetting the 
purpose of her coming imtil in the relaxing of her 
hand she felt some of the seed she held slip from 
her grasp. Then she remembered what she had 
come for, and scattered the seed right and left, 
repeating the old rhyme — 

" Hemp seed I sow thee, 
Hemp seed grow thee ; 
And he who wiU my true love be, 
Come after me 
And show thee 1 " 

She said the words aloud, and at the end of the 
first repetition paused to listen. For a moment 
she heard nothing, then her quick ears caught the 
soimd of pattering feet in the lane which lay some 
distance below the churchyard where she stood. 
Only ears on the strain could have heard the sound, 
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but she heard it plainly when she repeated the 
rhyme the first time, and equally plainly when she 
repeated it the second, though at the third repetition 
it had ceased. But she was sure shf had heard it, 
and she said it was like the soimd of dogs rmming. 
Later she foimd an explanation in the two dogs 
which had followed unknown from the Peglers* 
farm. The pattering, dogs or no dogs, was the only 
revelation she had that night, so she had nothing of 
interest to tell when she returned to the shivering 
girls by the gate. They, on hearing this, immediately 
came to the conclusion that it would be useless for 
them to try. But PetroniUa thought otherwise, 
and after a little she coerced them into giving the 
charm another trial, even if they gave it together. 

Somewhat reluctantly, each holding her handful 
of seed, they set out together just as the farm dogs, 
having at last discovered PetroniUa's whereabouts, 
thrust their cold noses into her hand. Jenny did 
not think it necessary to go to the further side of 
the church, she said this side was quite as lonely 
since she and Martha were together. Martha 
agreed with her ; indeed, she only went a little way 
off the churchyard path and, repeating the "rhyme 
so softly that it certainly required something more 
than a mortal ear to hear it, she threw her handful 
of seed on a family vault. 

It was just as these rites, performed in a some- 
what perfunctory manner, were ended that some 
one jumped over the churchyard wall. PetroniUa 
in the lych gateway did not see, though she heard 
the thud of something falling on the turf, followed 
almost immediately by a second thud. Without 
waiting for the ternfied shrieks of the spell-workers 
she ran out of the gateway in time to see two dark 
figures boimd from among the graves. At the sight 
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she too sprang over the graves, and with neither 
word nor warning flung herself upon the foremost 
of the intruders. 

It was Long John Vickery ; • he was the biggest 
lout in Rundell St. Mary's, but he went down like 
a ninepin before the suddenness and fury of Petro- 
niUa's attack. Georgie Pockin was just behind, and 
when Long John fell Georgie fell under him. It 
was some moments before either could move, for 
Petronilla, who had Long John by the throat, was 
not to be shaken c& easily, and the dogs which had 
followed her kept Georgie busy with his own affairs. 
At last, however, John shook the girl off, and scramb- 
ling to his feet made ofi as fast as he could, Georgie, 
with the dogs after him, following. Petronilla got 
up too, dodged down among the graves, intercepted 
them at the gateway and hunted them up the 
churchyard again. She laughed once, as if she 
found it pleasant, but she said nothing. She ran 
with the swift noiselessness of a four-footed hunter, 
and she managed the chase with a skill that 
had something uncanny in it. It made one's blood 
creep, so Jenny said afterwards, to see her hunting 
the intruders over the churchyard, not overtaking 
them— she did not want to— but not letting them 
escape till she was pleased to do so. When the 
two black figures had dropped over the wall she 
came back to the girls who were waiting huddled 
together in the church porch. 

" Did you tell Georgie Docken you were coming 
here to-night ? " she asked Jenny. 

Jenny denied having done any such thing, and 
Petronflla did not think it necessary to ask any 
further questions. She felt sure if Jenny had not 
told Georgie, then Martha had told Long John — 
girls were all alike, not content with anj^tihing that 
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had no boy in it. In a state of some contempt she 
took the two offenders home. At the farm she left 
them and went on to Rimdell's alone. 

It was easy for Jenny and Martha to let them- 
selves in quietly and go back to bed without dfe- 
turbing any one, but PetroniUa was likely to have 
more diflftculty. Sampson had been to Wickhamp- 
stead Market that day ; he had come home late, 
and, as often happened on cold evenings when he 
came in late, he had fallen asleep over his last pipe 
by the kitchen fire. When PetroniUa came down- 
stairs on her way out she had seen a light imder the 
kitchen door, and so stole past noiselessly, for she 
knew he must be still there. On her return the 
first thing she looked for was some sign of the light. 
But it was all dark, the kitchen window as black 
and blank as the others. He must have gone to bed, 
and by now would be soundly sleeping in his room 
on the other side of the house. This made entrance 
safe though more difi&cult, for he would have fast- 
ened the door before he went up, and she must 
now get in through the brew-house window. She 
had imfastened it before she went out in case of 
the necessity, and now managed an entrance without 
much trouble. Unfortiinately, however, she sUpped 
a little in finding her footing on the inside. There 
was a big wooden trough standing on its end near 
the window : she had meant to step on it, but in 
slipping she only trod on the edge, tilting it with her 
weight, and before she could prevent it letting it 
fall again noisily. 

The sound reverberated through the big, bam- 
like place, hanging in the silence as if it were anxious 
to impress itself upon all who slept in the house. 
PetroniUa stood listening. The brew-house adjoined 
the house, and was entered by a door in the out- 
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kitchen. If any one were downstairs they must 
inevitably have heard the noise. Apparently no 
one was down — it was improbable that they would 
be. After listening a minute she decided that it 
was quite safe, and troubling herself no further she 
turned to the still warm hes^th. 

Mrs. Wopling, wife to old Job and housekeeper 
to Sampson and Petronilla, had been washing 
during the day. She was going to wash again to- 
morrow, and being a lady not wasteful of effort, she 
had left a warm hearth when she went to bed. It 
would help dry the clothes, she said, besides saving 
a deal of trouble in lighting the fire to-morrow. 
PetroniUa felt along the rough wall by the hearth 
place until she touched the great bellows. She 
took them down, and kneeling before the fire pro- 
ceeded to blow the still smouldering ashes. Accord- 
ing to promise, Jenny had given her a little piece of 
the lead that she and Martha had used to try their 
fortimes. She had set the bowl of water and iron 
spoon ready for the trial before she went out : both 
were on the flags beside her now, it was only necessary 
to kindle the &ce a little. By degrees the ashes 
began to glow red under the breath of the labouring 
bellows ; little spurts of flame shone among the 
embers, the great vats loomed out of the background 
of shadows, and the ghosts poised in the darkness 
above turned to clothes himg on lines far up in the 
roof. 

Now, as it happened, though the light j^^ out in 
the kitchen, Sampson had not gone to bed ; indeed, 
he had slept sound and heavily since long before 
PetroniUa first went out. It is true the lamp had 
expired, leaving him in total darkness, but he was 
not aware of the fact, not aware of anything until 
he was suddenly awakened by the noise made when 
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the wooden trough fell. He sat up startled, not 
knowing what the noise was nor whence it came ; 
so heaLvhy had he slept that he hardly knew it was 
a noise that had wakened him, nor realized where 
he was till his pipe fell to the floor. He listened, 
as Petronilla had done, but since, like her, he heard 
nothing fmrther, he came to the conclusion that he 
must have been dreaming. 

"What a time IVe dept," he muttered, as he 
felt for a match. 

He foimd he had none, his box was empty, and 
there were none on the mantelshelf. He remem- 
bered that the candlestick and matches were in the 
out-kitchen. He stretched stiffly and crossed the 
room in his stockinged feet, he had taken his heavy 
boots ofi before he fell asleep. He guided himself 
by the great walnut table, and so without coUiding 
with the furniture came quietly into the out-kitchen, 
from whence the panting of the bellows in the 
brewhouse was plain to hear. He paused a moment : 
the noise was a strange one to hear at that time of 
night, but there was no doubt about it, no doubt 
eitiier about the faint red glow which was beginning 
to show round the crack of the latched door. A 
heavy drover's stick stood by the hinge ; he took 
it cautiously and seizing the latch finnly opened 
the door as quietly as he could. 

Petronilla was still kneeling before the hearth 
intent upon the bellows. Her long light hair had 
fallen forward, in the increasing glow it shone like 
lambent flame about her face, wlule her body, lost 
in the darkness, was only one among the dim sha- 
dows that filled the place. 

" Petronilla ? '* Sampson had paused a moment. 
Even now he was hardly sure whether the girl was 
a reahty or some trick of sleep. 
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She looked up with eyes green as emeralds. '' I 
thought you had gone to bed/' she said, and any 
doubts he had were expelled. No creature of 
fancy had the fearless effrontery of the real Petro- 
nilla. 

" What are you doing here, miss ? " he demanded. 
" Why are you here ? I daresay you did think I 
was in bed ; next time you're up to any of your 
games you had better make sure first. What are 
you doing ? " 

Petroi^a explained that she was going to melt 
lead. There was no particular harm in that, though 
one o'clock in the morning seemed a strange time to 
choose for the operation. Sampson, less from in- 
dolence than from an inabiUty to deal with them, 
had grown to ignore some of Petronilla's doings, 
and it is possible he would have overlooked this one 
if he had not chanced to see her feet. She had 
risen, perhaps to obey his command and go to bed, 
when in the increasing Ught of the fire he saw her 
boots still wet and muddy from the roads. 

" Where have you been ? " he demanded. 

" To the churdiyard,'' she answered. 

"To the churdiyaid — the churchyard at this 
time of night ? " He came down the two steps that 
led from the out-kitchen, his voice rumbling away 
among the rafters as with a threatening of thunder. 
" What did you go for — ^tell me that — and who did 
you meet ? " 

Petronilla looked at him with something of 
amusement in her defiance ; she was an ill person to 
drive, and she did not understand the reason of his 
anger. "I did not exactly meet any one," she 
said. She could not mention the names of those 
who had shared in this adventure, or they would 
have fallen into even greater trouble than herself. 
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** I went there to try if I could see my future hus- 
band, but " 

" Your future husband — ^your lover ! " Sampson 
almost roared the words. He seized the girl by the 
shoulder and shook her in an access of fury. 
" Great God ! Another of 'em ! " he said ; " wasn't 
one enough ? " 

Petromlla wriggled from his grasp. " Don't you 
do that again," she said, facing him two paces away. 
" There's no harm in what I did." 

" I'll take care o' that," he retorted, but he did 
not attempt to touch her again. " Go on you — you 
hussy ! Go on up to your room ; don't let me see 
your face again, or by God, I'11-^I'll— Go on, do you 
hear me ? " for she had not moved. " Go on up- 
stairs, and I'll come with you. I'll see you don't 
get out a second time, if I have to keep you under 
lock and key for the rest o' your life ! " 

"You can't lock me in an3nvhere where I can't 
get out. I haven't done anytiiing to be locked up- 
for; I'll tell you if you will Usten." 

But that was precisely what Sampson would not 
do. " I don't want to hear your parcel o' lies," was 
all he would say. " Go up to your room, and don't 
answer me. To think there's another of 'em, 
another already ! " 
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CHAPTER II 

PETRONILLA MEETS THE WOODMAN 

^T yTHEN Sampson had found his granddaughter 
W melting lead in the brew-house that October 
night he shut her in her bedroom, meaning to keep 
her a prisoner until such time as he could decide 
what to do with her. He had intended to go to 
Wickhampstead to consult with the Stidstones on 
the very next day, but business took him in the 
opposite direction, so Petronilla was likely to have 
been a prisoner for two days instead of one had she 
not taken the matter into her own hands. This, 
however, she did in good time on the morning of the 
first day, getting out of her dormer window, over 
the low pitched roof and down to the ground by the 
thick stems of the wistaria which ran all over one 
side of the house. 

It was a fine clear day with a tinge of frost in the 
air, and the wonderful empty silence of late autumn. 
Petronilla set off for the wood. There was no con- 
cealment about her going, she was not at all ashamed 
of being seen, nor at all afraid of being stopped ; she 
could outnm any one she had yet come across, and 
would certainly have done it had any one attempted 
to interfere with her. The wood for which she was 
bound was private, a thick, overgrown place, the 
property of the absentee lord of the manor. No 
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one trespassed there but Petronilla ; she, it must be 
admitted, went as often as she pleased, and that was 
very often indeed. The wood had a charm for her, 
it was large and lonely, never thinned nor trimmed, 
its undergrowth never cleared, its pollards never 
lopped. The animals which lived there enjoyed 
complete sanctuary, neither dogs nor guns were 
heard within its precincts, and even the poachers 
seldom troubled its coverts. This last was on 
accoimt of the Man of the Wood. 

Concerning this man Uttle was known, the majority 
of people round about had never seen him ; one or 
two even went so far as to say he did not exist. 
That, however, was incorrect; he did exist and had 
contrived to do so with apparent satisfaction to 
himself for some time now. It was imagined that 
he had permission to live in the wood, for it was said 
he had a hut there and lived in close communion 
with the beasts. The inhabitants of Rundell St. 
Mary's were a law-abiding lot, no one trespassed in 
the wood but Petronilla, and no one, not even she, 
broke in upon the solitude of the wood hermit. 
His dweUing was in the heart of the place, and as 
yet she had not chanced upon it ; this may have 
been because she had not wished to do so. 

On the day when she escaped from her prison 
under the roof of the old farm she entered the wood 
at her favourite place, and was soon threading her 
way through the trees and thick undergrowth. A 
wood in late autimm, when the first touch of frost 
holds the air, is one of the stillest places in the 
world : the fall of some forgotten leaf can be really 
heard, and the tread of the rabbits' soft feet is an 
audible soimd. Petronilla knew this, and taught by 
some wild instinct, moved as quietly over the dead 
leaves as if she were a creature bom there. 
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At last she stopped in a tiny clearing, so small 
that two people could hardly have found room to 
sit there together. There had been a frost in the 
small hours of the morning, under the bushes white 
cr^tals still glittered on the blades of grass, but 
b^ond the shelter the leaves were moderately dry. 
Petronilla sat down ; she sat curiously still, even 
her face was still, there was something mask-like 
in its unchanging repose. A human observer mi^t 
have mistrusted this immobility, but animals 
judged otherwise. A rabbit crept out of thejttucket 
and came close to her, while two scurrying squirrels, 
bent on completing their winter store, paused in 
their work to look at her. One, more thrifty, went 
on his way again, but the other stayed to watch 
her as she took the old pack of cards out of her 
pocket and dealt them for two players. Soon she 
was deep in the game, shufSing, dealing, playing 
with impartiality for herself and her imaginary 
opponent. So deep was she that she did not hear 
the sounds that heralded the approach of some one 
through the wood. Very slight the sounds were, 
so slight that they might almost have been made by 
some four-footed creature, or even a blackbird 
fluttering low down among the bushes. The person, 
if person it was, must have been quite as learned as 
Petronilla in the ways of the wood. Soon even 
these noises ceased, and imbroken silence reigned as 
before, except when the cards fell or the acorns, 
which represented the stakes in the game, changed 
sides. 

By degrees most of the acorns found their way 
into one heap, and the squirrel, who had watched 
their accimiulation with interest, could withstand 
the temptation no longer. He left the low branch 
where he sat, seized an acorri and ran half way up 
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a pollard hornbeam^ where, from a swelling on the 
gnarled trunk, he looked down at Petronilla to see 
what she would say. 

" Thief,*' was what she did say ; but the squirrel 
seemed unimpressed, and whatever remarks she 
might have intended to make were cut short by a 
movement among the bushes in front. 

She looked about her sharply for the cause of the 
sound, but she did not move. What was a great 
deal more surprising, the rabbit and squirrel did not 
move either ; apparently they knew and did not fear 
this imseen person. At least, so Petronilla argued, 
and looked the more sharply into the imdergrowth, 
where after a moment she spied him. He was 
drawn up against a tree, a curious figure, very in- 
conspicuous against the old tnmk. Indeed, he was 
not unlike a pollard himself, gnarled and crooked, 
with long arms and a face which on nearer inspec- 
tion proved so seamed and scarred that the outlines 
of the original features were lost. 

As she caught sight of him he moved and 
came out of the thicket. " So the devil has been 
too much for you," he said, as he looked at the heap 
of acorns. They were all now in the possession of the 
imaginary opponent, who, as an invisible personi- 
fication, might be called a " devil " or " fainiliar " 
in the country talk. 

Petronilla followed the direction of his glance. 
" Yes," she said, " too much this time, but I will 
have my revenge " — ^she cut the cards and offered 
them to him. " It is your turn to deal, I dealt last." 

The flicker of a smile showed in the woodman's 
eyes, but he took the cards. " I'm the devil, then ? " 
he said. " Take care you don't lose' to me again, 
you would have to pay with your soul this time, 
you have nothing else." ^ 
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Petronilla laughed. "There's my body," she 
said, and waited for him to deal. 

It was Job Wopling who had taught Petronilla to 
play ; the game was one in vogue among trainers 
and stable hands in his early and unregenerate days. 
Cards were anathema according to his master ; he 
had no business to teach, and Petronilla none to 
learn ; but the old man was but a genial saint upon 
occasions, and the girl, so he said, would have been 
too much for the angd Gabriel if she got him in the 
stable alone. So he taught her the game, and she 
proved an apt pupil. So apt, indeed, that the 
Woodman, when for no sensible reason what- 
ever he accepted her challenge, foimd himself 
beaten. 

" I have won this time," she said, as she gathered 
up the acorns. 

" This time, yes, but look out for the next. There 
is a good deal of risk in playing with the devil, he 
mostly wins in the end." 

PetroniUa did not seem convinced. "Until to- 
day," she said, " I was not so sure that there was a 
devil — ^he has never tempted me." 

" I am glad my emissaries do their work so well," 
the woodman retorted. " Beelzebub can take a 
hoUday when the lesser imps give people such 
pleasant thoughts." 

" It is true, anyhow," Petronilla said, becoming 
serious, " I am not tempted to do wrong, or per- 
suaded that it is right ; I do it because I want to, 
and because it seems worth while— because the 
game is worth the candle — it is sometimes. All the 
things that you are told are wrong are not really 
wrong," she went on with conviction. " They may 
be wrong for the people who think them so, but 
there is no harm in them themselves. Some people 
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set up fancy sins, build them for themselves, and 
even decorate the tops. My grandfather does ; he 
thinks that all manner of quite harmless things are 
wrong." 

"It is a way they have,'* the woodman observed. 
" Probably Adam was troubled by the scruples of 
the grand-parental ape." 

Petronilla looked mystified. "I don't know 
what you mean," she said. 

" I do know what you mean," the woodman 
answered ; " you do what you choose, not what 
you're told — and take the consequences." 

"Well, I don't mind taking the consequences, 
though sometimes I have to take consequences 
without even disobeying first, as last night." 

" I don't want to l^ear what happened last night," 
the woodman said. " I am a professional hermit, 
and I don't want to hear about anything human." 

Petronilla picked up her cards. " I was not 
going to tell you," she returned, and dropped the 
centre out of the pack in her attempt to take them 
up with dignity. 

The professional hermit helped her gather them 
up. " Well," he said, " what happened ? You 
may as well tell me since I must stay to pick these 
up. Even a hermit can't leave a lady to do that 
alone." 

PetroniUa hesitated. Then she said " Yes, I will 
tell you ; then you will see what I mean when I say 
grandfather builds fancy sins." She told him 
briefly what had occurred. "And grandfather," 
so she concluded, " was furious, he would not listen 
to what I had to say, but locked me up without 
waiting to hear why I had been out or what I had 
been doing. As if there were any harm in go^ng to 
the churchyard at night ! " 
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" Your grandfather is evidently not a student of 
character.*' 

" No, or he would have known I should get out/* 

The woodman ignored this aside. " Doubtless,** 
he said, " he thou^t you had gone to the chiurch- 
yard to meet a man of flesh, not spirit. Oh, I don*t 
suggest that you did, only yom: grandfather, being 
himself a man of flesh, knows such thiags do 
happen.** 

" I didn't do anything of the sort ! Though if I 
had, I don't see anything to make a fuss about." 

" Naturally not," the woodman agreed. " You 
would, of course, take the wise view that the least 
said on these regrettable occasions the soonest 
mended. Personally I, having in a previous ex- 
istence some knowl^ge of — weU, let us call it * the 
world,* would have said nothing too, being aware 
that ladies of yom: stamp don't often wander blind- 
fold down ' the primrose path that leadeth to the 
eternal bonfire.* But your grandfather, apparently 
a scion of the great house of Gnmdy, and not pre- 
tematurally acute at that, thought otherwise, and 
so locked you up for self-examination and safety." 

PetroniUa looked perplexed. " I don't quite 
imderstand," she said, " you talk so " 

" Badly ? " he concluded for her. " I haven't 
talked much during the past year." 

" You have lived in the wood a year ? " 

" One year and one month." 

PetronillJ only said " Oh," but she looked round 
her with appreciation. 

" It is to be presumed that you come here fairly 
often," the woodman said watching her. 

She nodded. "Yes," she said, "but I have 
never come across you or your house before." 

" Perhaps you did not want to." 
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Petronilla did not deny it. "I shall want to 
now," she said. 

" Indeed ? Has it occurred to you that I might 
not want you to ? " 

It had not, but Petronilla was forced to admit the 
probability of such a thing. " I suppose you won't," 
she said ; " people never do want me, and after all, 
you are a person, a man." 

" A man ? A devil," he corrected, and it seemed 
almost as if her words had hurt him a little. " Beel- 
zebub, Prince of the Devils, come and see me when 
you dare." 

It was the first gratuitous invitation Petronilla 
had received, and though it was scarcely pressing, 
she valued it accordingly. Curiously enough, 
before she was able to avail herself of it she received 
another and more orthodox one from a different 
source. However, she did not value the second as 
she did the first, perhaps because she suspected 
that it lacked the spontaneity as well as the novelty 
of the other one. 
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CHAPTER III 

PETRONILLA GOES TO THE STIDSTONES' 

THE Stidstones were sitting down to tea; it 
had been such a squally day that now at 
twilight, when a fine rain was falling and darkness 
coming on apace, they felt they could do so undis- 
turbed. Hardly any one had been into the fancy 
shop all day ; it was more than improbable that 
any one would come now. 

The Miss Stidstones had kept the fancy shop at 
Wickhampstead ever since their father died, and 
they seemed likely to keep it to the end of their 
lives, for any shop that started in opposition to 
them failed ignominiously, and had to put up the 
shutters in a surprisingly short time. This was 
partly due to the respect in which their late father, 
the local land agent, had been held ; and partly, so 
they said, owing to the fact that they moved with 
the times, and supplied the fancy work that fashion 
demanded. " And really," as Miss Stidstone said, 
" we have not lost social standing although we do 
keep a shop ; people remember who our father was." 

On this particular November day business had 
been very slack, and at half-past four Emma, the 
youngest of the three sisters, came into the little 
parlour behind the shop, where Mrs. Stidstone sat 
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knitting. Ellen was already there, deciphering an 
intricate crochet pattern for the benefit of the 
ladies of Wickhampstead. Some ten minutes later, 
when a pleasant smell of toast pervaded the air, 
Mary, the eldest sister, joined the others. But 
before the tea had stood long enough under the 
embroidered cosy, the shop bell rang. Ellen was 
still busy with the crochet pattern, and Emma, who 
was not a fatiguingly energetic person, looked 
across at Mary. 

Miss Stidstone went to see who might have come 
at this imlikely time, and her mother put the best 
buttered piece of toast to keep hot for her. This, 
however, proved to be tmnecessary. Almost be- 
fore she had finished arranging it Mary came back, 
bringing Sampson Heroven with her. 

Sampson had a great opinion of the Stidstones ; 
they were friends of his earUer and happier days ; 
he respected alike their gentility and their wisdom. 
He did not often see them now : since the sorrow 
which had blighted his life he had usually con- 
tented himself with paying them formal visits at 
long intervals. This afternoon it was evident that 
he had broken through his custom ; his manner 
showed that he had some definite object in view. 
He was decidedly nervous, too ; he apologized for 
coming, for the lateness of the hour, for the badness 
of the weather, for everything else he could think of. 

Mrs. Stidstone assured hun that he was very 
welcome, and Emma provided him with buttered 
toast, and saw that his tea was sweet enough. He 
accepted all that was offered him, but still seemed 
ill at ease, though he gave no hint of the purpose of 
his visit. After tea tiie two elder sisters returned 
to the shop to put things away for the night. 
Sampson settled himself comfortably in the easy 
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chair, and beaming round on the room, remarked 
that it was very cosy. 

''Not cosier than Rimdell's,'' Emma said. 
" Mother often says tow comfortable the house is, 
don't you, mother ? An old farm must be very 
nice ; so snug in winter." 

Sampson grunted with unenthusiastic acqui- 
escence. "House is right enough," he said, "but 
there's not such a deal of comfort in it ; and unless 
I look out, there's like to be less." 

Enuna looked mildly concerned. It was hard 
that a man's home should be uncomfortable. She 
was five-and-thirty, and he on the wrong side of 
sixty, and, of course, not quite in their position ; 
still — ^but here Mrs. Stidstone asked Sampson what 
was the matter, and he explained that it was 
Petronilla. 

"I'm afraid shell be going as her mother did 
before her," he said, " that is, imless I keep a 
tighter hold on her than I have done." 

Both Mrs. Stidstone and her daughter were 
horrified at such an idea ; Sampson's fanuly scandal 
was hardly ever referred to among them ; they were 
much concerned by his words, and entreated to 
know what made him think of such a dreadful 
thing. 

Sampson found it difficult to explain, for, to a 
certain extent, he based his fears on what he con- 
sidered the girl's nature. " She is a daring piece," 
he said, " and slippery — I can't be up with her ; and 
though she's young there's not much she's afraid 
of." And he went on to tell how he caught 
Petronilla keeping All Hallows Eve. 

Now the story he told was pretty much what 
really occurred, and contained no hint of the 
original suspicions upon which he had smnmarily 
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imprisoned his granddaughter. The reason of this 
was that when Petronilla escaped from her room 
yesterday she took the opportunity of telling him 
what had really happened. She did this in the 
evening, at the same time explaining that he was 
quite wrong in what he had thought. It did not 
occur to Sampson to wonder how she had learned 
what it was he originally suspected ; nor did he ask 
— and that was, perhaps, wise — at what hour she 
had escaped from her room, or what use she made 
of her liberty. This talk with Petronilla, though it 
reassured him on one point, made him imeasily sus- 
picious that he was haidly equal to coping with her, 
and finally decided him in his plan of going to 
consult Mrs. Stidstone. 

Mrs. Stidstone listened to all he had to say, 
asked questions about past and present, training, 
education and friends, shook her head, looked wise, 
and in the end gave it as her opinion that the girl 
might perhaps be better for the influence of her own 
sex. 

Sampson mistrusted women and their influence, 
still more he mistrusted such a ' ladies* school " as 
the one to which a doting mother had sent his only 
daughter. But he did not know what to do with 
Petronilla, and when Mrs. Stidstone suggested that 
he should bring the girl to see her, he was only too 
pleased to accept. 

" Bring her with you next time you drive in on 
market day," Mrs. Stidstone said, "and let her 
spend the day with us, then we shall see better 
what she is lie. A little treat of that sort would 
be a nice change for her, and do her good, too." 

This was Petronilla's second invitation, and 
though its terms suggested more hospitality than 
that which she received in the wood, it cannot be 
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said she was unduly elated ; it had come a little 
too late for that. Indeed, it is to be feared she 
r^aided the proposed visit rather as an expedition 
into the enemy's cotmtry. Instead of being grate- 
ful for the treat, as Sampson considered she ought 
to have been, she only wondered why these people 
had asked her, and what they wanted, mentally 
determining to find out the one, and, if necessary, 
thwart the other. She naturally did not confide 
these thoughts to Sampson, and he, possessing no 
key to her mind, was comfortably tmaware of their 
existence. When he drove her to Wickhampstead 
on the appointed day he had no idea but that she 
was as pleased as she ought to have been with the 
invitation. 

He did not drive her right up to the door of the 
fancy shop ; he was in a hurry to overtake a man 
he had seen, so he set her down at the comer of the 
High Street, and told her that the shop was on the 
ri^t-hand side. Thus directed, Petronilla walked 
up the street, past the private door to the shop 
window. There she stopped and looked thought-^ 
fully in at the goods exposed for sale, then glanced* 
up at the name set forth in gold letters, and even 
up at the bedroom windows above. While she 
was standing there two ladies went into the shop ; 
she followed them, and stood modestly in the back- 
grotmd while they went to the counter to be 
served. There were several people there, so they 
had to wait till one of the three sisters was disen- 
gaged. 

Petronilla looked critically at the three. Ellen 
was the most directly before her ; she was behind 
the counter explaining the intricacies of some new 
fancy work to a valuai customer. A middle-aged, 
firm-mouthed woman she seemed to the observer. 
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Her hair was somewhat severely brushed back, and 
her chin somewhat severely set, she wore a black 
silk apron and a plain brooch in a plain collar. 
"Determined, but wears blinkers," Petronilla 
decided, though she would have been puzzled to 
say on what she based the decision. Just then 
Mary came forward with a handful of dolls' hats, 
which she exhibited to two little girls. She was 
older than Ellen, weaker, less cheerful, more faded, 
but unmistakably dignified. " Prim, but manage- 
able," thought Petronilla ; " one could put things 
to her." Then Emma, who had been getting change, 
raised her head, and Petronilla smiled a Uttle. 
" She would not mind having her fortune told in 
the well-house if she were sure the door was shut." 
So she surmised, at the same time becoming aware 
that one of the ladies whom she had followed into 
the shop was looking at her with interest. 

"What a curious face." Petronilla heard the 
remark quite plainly, though it was not meant for 
her ears. She did not make any sign, however, 
only turned so that the lady, who before had seen 
her face full, should have a view of its singularly 
faultless profile. After that, seeing that Mary was 
disengaged, she advanced to the coimter and said — 

" I am Petronilla Heroven ; my grandfather put 
me down at the end of the road, and told me to 
come here." 

" Oh ! " For a moment Miss Stidstone seemed 
a Uttle nonplussed, then her dignity came to the 
rescue, and she said somewhat distantly that she 
was pleased to see Petronilla, adding a nuld reproof 
to the effect that she should have gone to the other 
door. With that she led the girl to the parlour 
behind the shop. 

Petronilla was formally presented to Mrs. Stid- 
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stone, and after she had been taken upstairs to 
remove her hat and jacket, was given a chair on 
the opposite side of the fire, and a box of coloured 
silks to sort. For more than an hour Mrs. Stid- 
stone and PetroniUa sat opposite one another and 
conversed, or rather the old lady conversed and 
Petronilla listened. Mrs. Stidstone did not expect 
girls to think, and concerning what this one did 
fiiere was nothing to say, so that through the long 
morning the old lady had most of the conversation, 
telling tales of her own girlhood and the girlhood 
of her daughters. 

Petronilla listened, and sorted silks and wondered 
what life was like in those far-off da3rs ; wondered 
a little what it was like now when it was Uved 
within the crimson-papered walls of the parlour, 
and boimded on three sides by the past and on the 
fourth by "our friends." But of this she said 
nothing ; it was easier to say nothing on most sub- 
jects. Even when she was asked a question, 
though she answered truthfully enough, it was 
without giving much information, this more from 
an inability to make herself comprehensible to 
Mrs. Stidstone than from any wish to deceive. 

At half-past one two of the sisters came in, and 
soon after Sampson presented himself — ^he had been 
invited to dinner. As soon as he arrived, dinner 
was set on the table, and the third sister came in 
from the shop ; customers were seldom troublesome 
at dinner time. Petronilla sat beside Ellen, and 
listened to the conversation, which was very poUte, 
if somewhat laboured. She was not expected to 
talk much, and she remembered this, though when 
a remark was demanded of her she made it with a 
lack of shyness which Mary afterwards criticised 
adversely. Still, on the whole, she gave satisfac- 
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tion and sat silently through the dinner — pudding 
and gravy, roast meat, baked potatoes, conversa- 
tion and all. 

After dinner, as soon as he decently could, 
Sampson took his departure ; Mrs. Stidstone settled 
herself for a nap, and, the three sisters being one by 
one obliged to return to the shop, Petromlla was 
given a book and left to amuse herself. The book 
was a school prize of Emma's, a quasi-historical tale 
of the time of the French Revolution ; a little old- 
fashioned in style perhaps, but absorbingly interest- 
ing to Petronilla, who, in her astonishing ignorance, 
had heard but dimly of the great upheaval. When 
Emma, at last able to leave her elder sisters to 
attend to customers, came in to entertain the guest, 
she showed no wish to be entertained, but instead 
pUed Emma with questions. 

" What was it all about ? " she demanded, with 
a hand on the open book. 

" What ? " Enrnia asked. " Oh, the Revolution 
you mean ? The nobles oppressed the people, and 
the people rose in rebeUion; you have learnt all 
about it at school." 

Petronilla had not been to school, and she did 
not mind saying so. "According to this book," 
she said, " the people attacked the nobles whether 
they had done any harm or not." 

" Yes, of course, the people were very bUnd and 
rash and wicked ; it was a terrible time. Would you 
not like to play some game ? " 

Emma got out a little round board, but Petro- 
nilla did not notice. " The Bastille," she said ; " it 
must have been an awful kind of prison ? " 

"Yes," — ^Emma began to arrange counters on 
the board — "very terrible. It was pulled down, 
you know — ^Would you not like to play ? " 
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Petronilla would not like to at all, but it seemed 
that politeness demanded that she should do it. 
She reluctantly put down the book. 

** You think the people were right to pull down 
the Bastille ? " she asked. 

" Yes, of course. Do you know this game ? " 

Petronilla neither knew it nor wished to, but she 
gave her attention to learning it, consoling herself 
with the thought that she would borrow the book. 
Enmia possibly would not have consented to this 
had she been able to avoid it ; when Petronilla 
asked for the loan, she said she should finish the 
book some time when she came again. Petronilla 
said " Thank you," and proceeded to cross-examine 
Enmia in French history, both of the revolutionary 
and pre-revolutionary periods, until the distracted 
lady offered to lend tiie book in self-defence. When 
this desirable end was attained, Petronilla ceased 
her questions and attended to the game, pla3dng 
quietly if not enthusiastically for what seemai a 
very long time. During the game an old lady came 
in to see Mrs. Stidstone ; her coming did not inter- 
rupt the game, Emma was an indefatigable player, 
and the old lady had come to see Mrs. Stidstone. 
They sat by the fire and talked about asthma and 
preachers ; Petronilla heard them, although she 
attended to the shifting of the counters on the 
round board. 

Gradually dark fell, closing in the room and 
drawing the inmates closer together. Petronilla 
looked roimd her once or twice, the Uttle red walls 
seemed very near. The fire was not large, yet the 
room seemed oppressive. Petronilla began to feel 
a curious, almost frantic, desire to get out. The old 
lady by the fire had been very edified by what the 
Reverend Somebody had said about original sin. 
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Petronilla wished she could not hear ; an insane 
desire to laugh took possession of her. She looked 
at the board ; both she and her opponent were a 
long way from the end of the game ; she made a 
foolish move, and Emma took advantage of it, 
laughing gleefully, 

" Catch me if you can ! " she said playfully ; 
" catch me if you can ! " 

"I sat under him for many years," one of the two 
voices by the fire was saying. " My dear husband 
thought a great deal of him ; we attended regularly 
many Simdays." 

The vision of ^that regular attendance rose up 
before Petronilla — Mr. and Mrs. " Old Lady " in 
their sober Simday clothes, with their children 
ranged in a row beside them. Mrs. would find the 
places in the little prayer books, and Mr. would sing 
loud from a hymn book with times in it. After- 
wards they would all go home together to a dinner 
of roast meat and b^ed potatoes (like to-day's). 
They would lead quiet, useful lives in little red- 
papered rooms, where they would play games in the 
winter time, and close the shutters early and talk 
about original sin until, until — 

" Beaten ! " Emma cried. " I have beaten you I 
That wasja silly move; you could never have seen 
what youVere doing." 

Petronilla had not ; if she had she probably would 
still have made it, for it had brought the game to 
an end. She rose now ; she said she must go, her 
grandfather would be expecting her at the stables 
where he alwa)^ put his gig up on market da)^. 

Miss Emma protested, and Mrs. Stidstone pro- 
tested, and Miss Mary, who came in from the shop, 
protested. They said she must wait till Sampson 
came for her. Petronilla looked at the outline of 
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the clock on the mantelshelf, at the darkening 
window, at the door, principally at the door ; then 
she repeated that she must go, and went on to 
explain that Sampson would have already come 
had he been able to do so — ^that he must have been 
detained, and so would expect her at the stables — 
that it would make them so late home if she waited 
any longer, and more to the same effect. 

Miss Mary said she must wait, and Emma said 
she had better have some cake and currant wine, 
and Mrs. Stidstone agreed with both. So Petronilla 
had cake and currant wine, and swallowed it any- 
how ; afterwards she put on her outdoor clothes— ^ 
this also anyhow — and then, in spite of Mrs. Stid- 
stone and her daughters, she went. 

Anne, their little maidservant, must walk down 
the street with her, they said, if she really thought 
she ought to go. They were smre her grandfather 
would not mind being a Uttle late that day, but, of 
course, she was quite right not to keep him after his 
usual time, only they had understood he was coming 
for her. Here Petronilla felt a pang of remorse ; 
she did not wish to deceive them, only it was im- 
possible to explain, so she just said good-bye, and 
stepped out into the street. 

Outside it was keen and fresh, with a hint of 
frost in the air ; not really dark yet ; the Ught still 
lingered low down in the sky, though the darkness 
was falling fast. Petronilla walked a few paces 
rapidly, then she turned to the little maid, who had 
some ado to keep up with her. 

" You need not come any further," she said. 

Anne stopped in surprise. " Missus told me to 
walk with you," she said. 

" But I tell you not to." 

Petronilla's tone was not imperious at all, she 
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even smiled a little, so that her sharp white teeth 
showed for a moment, yet Anne instinctively drew 
back. 

" Missus'll be cross with me," she whimpered. 

"You can stand and watdi me go down the 
street,'* Petronilla said, " then she won't be cross " ; 
and with that she sped away into the twilight, 
swift and quiet as a shadow, at least so ^me 
thought. 

Now Sampson had fully intended going to the 
shop to fetch his granddaughter, for he wanted to 
hear what Mrs. Stidstone had to say about her. 
But it was one thing to decide what he would do, 
and quite another to do it, as he found when he 
argued the case with Petronilla when he met her on 
the way to the stables. He said she must go back 
with him, but she declined. He could go alone, 
she maintained ; she would wait at the inn. She 
had a book, she did not mind how long she waited, 
and he could talk about her much better if she were 
not there. 

Sampson objected, argued, reasoned, grew angry, 
and finally gave way, handed PetronUla over to 
the landlady, and left her to read in peace. Then 
he went back to the Stidstones, and made the bar- 
gain by which Emma eventually came to Rundell's 
to superintend the training and education of Petro- 
nilla. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PETRONILLA HAS SOME EDUCATION 

IT is not at all clear what impulse actuated the 
woodman when he gave Petronilla permis- 
sion to come and see him. No doubt it was a 
highly illogical one, but as at that time he did not 
attempt to find reasons for all his actions even to 
himself, he was not likely to be troubled by that. 
As for Petronilla, she did not think about his 
motives ; he had said she might come, and come 
she would on the first opportimity. It was two 
days after her visit to the Stidstones that she f oimd 
her way to the hut in the heart of the wood. It 
took her a good while to find it, for the wood was 
thick, and she had no clue to its whereabouts ; her 
first effort, made the day after the expedition to 
Wickhampstead, was unsuccessful, but the next 
attempt had a better result. 

There had been a good deal of rain during the 
day ; the crisp clearness which held ever3^hing 
silent on the day of her first meeting with the wood- 
man had given place to milder weather, and now 
that towaids sunset the rain had ceased, all the 
wood seemed to murmur. Everywhere she could 
hear the drip of the rain-drops falling from the 
branches, and the breathing sound of the wet 
earth as it soaked in the water. In the bushes the 
blackbirds shook out their drenched plimiage, 
round about the chafiinches flew— a dozen or more 
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of them together — and now and again there came 
the eerie laugh of an old cock pheasant feeding in 
the thicket. The wood was alive again that after- 
noon» even the raindrops hanging from the black 
branch-tips held a twinkle of life caught from the 
light in the clearing sky. All was alive until, quite 
suddenly, she came upon the hut she was seeking, 
and then it seemed that she stepped into a ring of 
silence, if not death. 

1^ The hut was small, though strongly built. It 
may have been originally built for some game- 
keeper, and repaired for its present occupier ; it 
probably was not old, but already the forest mosses 
were growing over the roof, and the creeping ivy 
clung close to the walls. Yellow bracken grew 
almost on the threshold, a bramble trail hung all 
across the doorway ; leafless hone3^uckle vines 
drooped from the branches that met above, and 
beautiful red fungus grew in the most open way 
that led there. When Petronilla came to the red 
flowers of decay, she stopped, and looking through 
the nut bushes that still barred the path, she saw 
the woodman himself. He was sitting in the door- 
way of his hut, doing nothing — ^not smoking, not 
moving, looking straight before him, as still as if 
he had been carved out of stone. 

Petronilla stood a moment, then she came quietly 
out of the wood to the little clearing where the 
house was built, and, without speaking, seated her- 
self on a log that lay close to the doorway. She 
did not know whether the woodman was aware of 
her presence ; she did not attempt to make it 
known, only seated herself, without speaking, and 
for a time tiiey remained so. How long the silence 
lasted she did not know ; it was broken at last by 
the elfin chuckle of a pheasant near at hand. The 
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woodman moved a little: "You have come, 
then ? " he said. 

Petronilla nodded. "I have been here some 
time. What were you doing ? " 

" * Nothing * is the obvious answer to that," he said. 

"You would have heard me come if you were 
doing nothing," she objected. 

" Perhaps I might," he admitted. " Let us say I 
was contemplating, then." 

" Contemplating what ? " 

"My future state— or my present — ^the infinite, 
if you like — or, if you prefer it. Nirvana, the 
ultimate end. It's an old occupation, at all times 
affected by some sort of men when their bit of the 
imiverse blew up and they failed to be annihilated 
in the general overthrow." 

Petronilla looked at him thoughtfully. She did not 
exactly understand his words, but she gathered 
enough of his meaning to realize that she was right 
in her judgment that he had been " pollarded." 
She wondered how it had happened and when, and 
— as she glanced from a full-grown oak to a lopped 
and twisted hornbeam — ^wondered, too, what he 
was like before it happened, but she only asked — 

"What do other kinds of men do when things 
blow up ? " 

" Swear and go on again." 

" What would I do, do you think ? " she in- 
quired curiously, as if she were investigating an 
impersonal matter. 

" You ? " he smiled and, perhaps by reason of 
his scarred face, his smile was ugly. " Your world 
is too well conducted to blow up," he said. " You 
probably start with few illusiqns, consequently 
you have little to lose. Your world is not very 
Ukely to blow up, it is already blown out, imless 
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I am much mistaken. Mine is blown out too, now 
— perhaps that is why I told you to come here. 
From diSerent ends we have arrived at the same 
conclusion." 

" What is that ? " Petronilla asked. 

But the woodman did not tell her : " What is your 
opinion of men and matters ? '' was all he said. 

" I don't know anything about them," Petro- 
nilla said, " unless you mean just people ? I know 
a few of them, of course, but tiiiey are rather stupid 
— ^you alwa)^ have to reckon for a good deal of 
stupidity in deaUng with them." 

The woodman nodded. ** You find it easier to 
deal with them because they are stupid, perhaps ?," 

" It is a help sometimes," Petronilla admitted, 
" the same as it is when they are rather cowardly 
or not quite honest, you know how to have them. 
My grandfather, for instance, is — ^well, rather 
foolish, I alwa)^ have to reckon for that ; if I ex- 
pected him to understand I should be able to do 
nothing, I can always count on his not under- 
standing at least part. Then there is Miss Stid- 
stone, she is coming to live with us by-and-bye, she 
is rather a coward, at all events about uncomfort- 
able things ; she is not like grandfather, she would 
have to be managed another way." 

The woodman acquiesced. This eminently practi- 
cal view of her fellow creatures was apparently only 
what he expected. "Your morality has the 
frankness of Chancellor Bacon's," he said, "and 
something of his flavour." 

PetronUla had never heard of Chancellor Bacon. 
" Who is he ? " she asked. 

"A man who made some study of the gentle 
art of managing. He laid down sundry rules on 
the subject. He advised that * If you would work any 
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man you must either know his nature and so lead 
him; or his ends and so persuade him; or his 
weakness and so awe him; or those that have 
interest in him and so govern him.* The chancellor 
was a wise man, though perhaps not an entire 
success." 

Petronilla listened with interest ; this sounded like 
her own thoughts expressed. She asked further 
questions, and learned that the chancellor had 
embodied his ideas in a book. She had never heard 
of it ; she had heard of few books, and so main- 
tained a reserve on the subject while her new 
friend went on to speak of others. In the course 
of conversation he mentioned Voltaire as a writer 
whose views she might find interesting. 

" Voltaire ? " she said quickly. " He had some- 
thing to do with the French Revolution.'* 

She had acquired some such idea from Miss 
Emima's prize book. The woodman did not seem 
quite so sure. " Had he ? ** he asked. ** He and 
poor Jean Jacque ? Small mice to overturn so 
great a mountain.** 

" But had he nothmg to do with it ? ** Petro- 
nilla asked in surprise. " What did cause it, then ? '* 

" Read your history book — LiMe Arthur^s 
France^ or the history of Gill, or some other equally 
excellent man, — they will doubtless tell you.'* 

Petronilla had no history book. "And I don't 
know any history,** she said, "or anything else.** 

The woodman screwed up his wrirJded eyelids. 
" What a well-informed person ! ** he said. " You 
have mastered a fact that it takes some men a 
long time to learn. If you were a boy, and my 
interest in this incarnation not extinct, I should 
probably want to educate so promising a mind ; 
as it is — I don*t,'* 
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" But about the French Revolution," Petronilla 
persisted. " Was everybody wrong ? " 

"That is a little sweeping; three-quarters of 
everybody is suflScient for the purpose, don't you 
think ? Ten righteous men would have saved 
Sodom but, so a Frenchman tells us, more than 
ten times ten won't save a nation in these later 
times. By the way, what do you mean by 
'wrong'?" 

Petronilla did not know. " I read a silly book 
about the Revolution," she said. " I want to 
understand it." 

" Twenty silly books would not help you to do 
that, and a sensible one would hardly try. If you 
would like to get confusion worse confounded 
in your unfurnished head read Carlyle's history. 
I believe in a previous state I read an articulate 
chaos answering to that name. Then there is 
Jean Jacque for you, and Voltaire — if you really 
believe they had anything to do with it, why not 
try them ? " 

" Did they both write in French ? " Petronilla 
asked. 

" I am afraid they did. They have been trans- 
lated, but you must go to the originals for first 
causes. Your not-knows include French, I sup- 
pose ? So much the better." 

Petronilla looked mystified; this man seemed 
to contradict himself with every other breath : 
" I don't understand you," she said. 

" That is not surprising," he told her. " I cannot 
lay claim to understanding myself, I have given 
up trying long ago. I never trouble about being 
consistent now. If I did I should not have admitted 
you into my empiry of solitude ; nor should I, 
seeing that I feel no interest in humanity, have 
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inqiiired into your state of mind. Why did I do 
it ? And why have I told you of books which you 
can't read, and would not understand if you could ? 
I don't in the least know, and I see no necessity to 
explain, even to myself." 

Petronilla did not know either, and she did not 
seek to discover; she was moderately content to 
accept her new acquaintance as she found him. 
It is true she did not fully grasp more than half 
of what he said, but she had a feeling that he 
grasped not only what she said but also what she 
felt and meant besides, and that was a thing both 
strange and new in her lonely Ufe. This hermit 
of the wood, dereUct from some unknown wreck, 
might not be the companion Sampson would have 
chosen for his granddaughter, but he was the 
companion she chose for herself, which was really 
more important where she was concerned. 

However, it happened that that winter found 
her supplied, at least occasionally, with some other 
companions too. This was principally owing to 
the fact that Emma Stidstone did not come to 
Rimdell's quite as soon as she was expected. Mrs. 
Stidstone said it would be a pity for her to go there 
in the winter, it would be sudh a dull beginning ; 
besides the draughts in the old farm would be sure 
to affect her throat. Mary quite agreed, though 
Ellen protested. She never encouraged the fiction 
maintained by the others regarding Emma's delicacy 
and youth and consequent removed above the vulgar 
necessity of work. But her counsel did not carry 
the day, and it was finally agreed that Enuna 
should wait till the worst of the winter was over. 
Petronilla, so it was thought, could not come to 
much harm in the short dark days. 

Sampson may not have agreed with this, but he 
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could not help himself, and before everything 
was settled, Mrs. Stidstone made a suggestion that 
relieved his mind a good deal. She proposed that 
when he came to Wickhampstead on market da}^ 
he should bring Petronilla with him and leave 
her at the fancy shop, where she would not only be 
safe but also could be taught to mend and mark 
and crochet. 

This plan, which of course met with Sampson's 
approval, also met with Petronilla's. She had no 
particular wish to spend the day with the Stid- 
stones, nor yet to learn the proposed accompUsh- 
ments. But, since her talk with the woodman, 
she did wish to learn French, and that she could 
only do at the school at Wickhampstead. Sampson 
at first opposed the lessons ; he distrusted ever3rthing 
even remotely connected with ladies' schools. 
However, in tiie end he gave way, which was not 
surprising seeing the study Petronilla had made 
of the science of gaining her ends. On this occa- 
sion she was really successful, for she not only 
gained her end but gained it with good will, Samp- 
son coming eventually to think the plan so sensible 
that he sdmost believed he must have originated 
it himself. Petronilla did not disabuse his mind 
on that point, though she was annoyed when he 
added music, for which she had no taste, to the 
stipulated French lessons. 

Thus it came about that she went every Thursday 
to the school kept by the Misses Graham. This 
school was very exclusive, so exclusive that Petro- 
nilla would hardly have been admitted even to 
classes if it had not been for the Stidstones. Samp- 
son was not a rich man, his position was not high 
before Petronilla's mother brought shame upon 
him ; since then, as much from Ms own shrinking 
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as from his neighbours* sense of the disgrace, he 
had lost prestige. If Miss Stidstone had not 
interviewed the Miss Grahams on the subject, 
Petronilla would probably not have been received 
at the school. As it was, however, she was received 
and learnt, besides a great deal of French and very 
little music, to hate all kinds and descriptions of 
girls. The Miss Grahams' pupils had not the same 
reason as their teachers for overlooking the accident 
of Petronilla's position, and they made the fact 
plain to her. Until that time she did not know 
tiiat there was anjrthing unusual about her parent- 
age, did not know that her grandfather was a poor 
man, and that she herself was not only destitute of 
the things other girls prized, but also so ignorant 
that she hardly suspected the existence of them. 

Poor Petroiulla ! She learnt a good deal besides 
French at that time. There was half an hour's 
interval between the French class and her music 
lesson, and the girls utilized that half hour in 
teaching her several bitter things not included in 
the bill. In this manner, acquiring knowledge 
of doubtful value, she spent Thursday mornings. 
Thursday afternoons were spent in the parlour 
behind the fancy shop where Mrs. Stidstone taught 
her to dam and sew, 'she sitting silent through the 
short afternoons and on after the lamp was hghted. 
Mrs. Stidstone said the arrangement answered 
splendidly ; not only was Petronilla learning things 
it was desirable for her to know, but also she had 
an opportunity for making nice friends too. Petro- 
nilla said nothing : she had already made the only 
friend there seemed any chance of her making, 
and though she never spoke of him, she went to 
see him often — ^without being foimd out by her 
grandfather. 
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PETRONILLA HAS A GUEST 

THE winter was very long the year that Petro- 
nilla leamt French at Wickhampstead ; 
Sampson noticed it particularly. It seemed to him 
that he would have to wait a good while before it 
was mild enough for Emma to come to Rimdell's. 
February was bitterly cold, by the fourteenth of the 
month it was still mid-winter, everything black with 
frost, and a cruel wind bringing the snow from the 
north. It was on the fourteenth that Sampson had 
to go to his cousin's funeral. The cousin had lived 
at an outl3dng village a long way from Rundell 
St. Mary's ; it was a tiresome place to get at which 
ever way you went; nothing but a sense of duty to the 
widow made Sampson go. He started early in the 
morning, grumbling at the wind and weather and Mrs. 
Wopling's married daughter who had fallen ill, so that 
her mother had been obliged to go and nurse her. 

" I can't be home till to-morrow," he said just 
before he started, " it'd be clear madness and cruelty 
to the animal to come back here to-night ; I couldn't 
get away much before dark, and with this wind and 
snow likely to fall it'd be tempting providence to 
try to get home." 

Job, who was holding the horse, entirely agreed. 
Fine snow had been falling all night, already the 
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ground was covered to some depth with small dusty 
particles. 

Petronilla was standing in the doorway : " Will 
they have the funeral tonday, do you think ? '* she 
asked. 

" Of course they wiU," her grandfather answered 
curtly, " and I must be there, there's no help for 
it," and he rode away under the great bare lime 
trees. 

It snowed all the morning, fine, dry, dusty snow, 
driving before the wind, finding its way through the 
crevices of closed windows and imder shut doors and 
Toof eaves. Petronilla wandered over the old house 
with the uneasy restlessness of a cat in windy 
weather, listening to the nmible of the wind in the 
wide chimne)^ and the hiss of the snow on the 
window panes. It was not really light all day, only 
a cold twilight, yellowish gray indoors, and without 
the cruel blue glimmer of the fallen snow. Towards 
mid-day the wind lulled a little, but the eerie light 
did not change, only the snowflakes grew larger. 
By two o'clock when Petronilla had finished her 
soUtary dinner the air was thick with them ; looking 
upward the sky seemed close down on the earth, one 
blur of yellowish white. 

Petronilla went to the brew-house. Job had just 
come in, she could hear him knocking the snow from 
his boots. 

" Is it going to keep on all day ? " she asked, 
standing on the steps which led from the kitchen. 

Job looked up blinking. The brew-house this after- 
noon was almost as dark as it was on the night when 
Sampson found Petronilla melting lead. 

" Keep on ? " the old man repeated. " I reckon 
it means to do that. Keep on to-day and to-night, 
and to-morrer too, may-be. I don't count your 
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granddad 'U be back this side o' to-morrer night — it is 
a rare bad day for a bmryitf." 

Petronilla agreed ; then she asked, " You haven't 
had any dinner, have you, Job ? " 

" Not yet. I'm just a-goin' in the kitchen to get 
a bite, and then I mus' be ofE to see arter them sheep 
out White Doubley way — I tode the master it 
wouldn't do to have 'em there, but he wouldn't 
listen." 

And Job went into the kitchen to get the " bite." 
However, he did not start for White Doubley directly 
afterwards, other things claimed his attention, so that 
he was not able to go till after three o'clock. 

" White Doubley is a long way," Petronilla said 
when he was leaving, " supposing by the time you 
are coming back, the snow is so thick you cannot 
find the way ? " 

" I'd have to bide to Tibb's or Broughton's, 
they'd put me up," — then suddenly remembering 
she would be alone he asked, "You'd be feared to stay 
here alone ? " 

PetAnilla shook her head, " Why should I be ? " 
she said. 

Job did not know why she should, nor did he 
think such a thing very Ukely, but he was not sure 
that he ought to leave her. But, on the other hand, 
there were the sheep to consider ; they would cer- 
tainly die if they were left on the exposed flats at 
White Doubley. Job debated a moment ; then 
he bethought him that his daughter's cottage was 
not very far away and Petronilla could easily run 
down there. He told her she had better go before the 
snow was any worse, and get Mrs. Wopling to come 
back with her to Rundell's or else send someone in 
her place. Petronilla agreed, and in return, ex- 
acted a promise that the old man would not attempt 
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to retiim to the {arm that ni^t unless the snow 
ceased very soon. 

So, mutually satisfied, they parted, Petronilla 
watching the short, sturdy figure till it was lost in the 
whirling flakes. It was quite quiet now, the wind 
had dropped completely, only the snow fell softly 
— as if it would never leave oS again. As Petronilla 
stood looking out a thought suddenly occurred to 
her — ^the woodman, living alone in the Uttle hut. 
If the snow fell like this all to-day and all to-mor- 
row, what would become of him ? The snow would 
lie deep about his house, block it to its very chimneys ; 
the great branches, brittle and weighted with the 
frozen particles, would snap and crash down upon 
it ; the forest tracks deep in drifted snow, would be 
impassable for da)^. The man, like many another 
woodland creature, would die in this unexpected 
cold. 

Petronilla did not go straight to the cottage of 
Job's married daughter that afternoon, she forgot 
all about it. Instead she went to the wood. She 
went the nearest way, in spite of the snow which 
blotted out the landmarks, across fields and over 
ditches, sure and swift as if she were guided by 
an animal's instinct. When in the silence of the 
frozen wood the woodman heard her stealthy 
movements, unconsciously he thought of the old 
tale of the loup-garou. And, when in the white 
whirling twilight, he saw her with something of the 
excitement of the chase in her shining eyes, the fancy 
was not dispelled. 

Mrs. Wopling's married daughter was really ill, 
and the baby was ill too. The daughter was but a 
poor thing, so she thought she was going to die ; 
the baby was a poor thmg too, and though it may 
not have thought much about this life or the next, it 
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screamed a great deal. It really would have been 
very dif&cult for Mrs.Wopling to leave her daughter, 
still more difficult, considering the state of the 
weather, to find a substitute to go to Rundell's. As 
for keeping Petronilla at the cottage, that would 
have b^n most difficult of all, for she certainly would 
have refused to stay. Fortunately for Mrs. Woplin's 
peace of mind she was not confronted with these 
difficulties ; Petronilla never went to the cottage with 
Job's message, but solved the problem for herself 
and provided a companion for her solitude. 

It was dark long before she and the woodman 
reached the farm. It took her some time to per- 
suade him to come, indeed neither he nor she quite 
knew how he ever came to consent. Getting back, 
too,proved to be far more difficult than coming ; dark- 
ness had closed in early, and the whirling flakes in 
the air, and the deep snow on the ground made the 
familiar wood seem unfamiliar. The woodman, 
though he thought he knew the paths well, foimd 
it better to leave the finding of the way to Petronilla. 
It was she who eventually found the way out of the 
wood into the lane and up under the bare trees to the 
old house. 

She Uf ted the latch of the brew-house door and led 
the way in. There was no light there, only a dull 
glow from a smouldering fire. She kindled a splinter 
of wood, and Ut a great hexagonal lantern which hung 
on a nail behind the door. A board ran across the 
big brewing vat, she stood the lantern upon it, and 
then drew the smouldering ashes together, stooping 
over the open hearth so that her shadow went 
wavering into the dimness of the roof. 

" We will get the worst of the snow off here," she 
said beginning to shake herself. Then it occurred 
to her that her guest would be wet through — " I'll 
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find some of grandfather's clothes," she said, " they 
won't fit, but they'U do." 

She found them, and he put them on by the brew- 
house fire while she went away to change her stock- 
ings. When he was dressed he presented a some- 
what comical figure, but he did not mind, only said 
he hoped the owner of the clothes would not object 
to the loan. Petronilla assured him on that point — 
she had good reason, it was very imlikely that 
Sampson would ever know anjrthing about it. This 
she did not mention. 

She led the way to the keeping-room, a large, low 
room, panelled in sycamore that had grown golden 
with age. A great fire crackled in the capacious 
grate, the light went dancing down the curved steel 
ribs that formed the bottom and flickel-ed along the 
uneven floor. There were flowery curtains over the 
window, and spotted china dogs on the high mantle- 
shelf ; the woodman noticed them and wondered 
to what date of art they belonged as he sat by the fire 
watching the kettle. Petronilla was getting tea, 
setting out her grandmother's best handless cups in 
honour of the guest. 

" Where is your grandfather, by the way ? " the 
woodman asked. 

" Gone to a funeral," Petronilla answered. 

" When will he be home ? " 

" To-morrow if it is fine enough ; if not, the next 
day." 

The house was intensely quiet, there was no sound 
but the hiss of the snow on the window and the 
crackle of the fire in the grate. Petronilla was set- 
ting the tea-things herself, which argued that 
there was no one to do it for her, but it did not 
seem probable that she should have been left there 
alone. 
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" Whom did your grandfather leave with you ? " 
the woodman asked. 

" Job — ^he has gone to White Doubley about some 
sheep ; he won't be able to get back. Mrs. Wopling 
lives here usually, but she had to go to her daughter 
yesterday. There is no one here but you and me." 

" What ? " 

Petronilla repeated the information. 

The woodman rose. " You ought not to have 
brought me here," he said. 

"Why not?" 

" Because — ^because you ought not." 

"I don't see why." 

The woodman did not explain. " Anyhow, I am 
not going to stop," he said. 

" Oh yes, but you are," she answered. " For one 
reason, you can't go in grandfather's clothes, and 
for another you could not find the way home to- 
night. Besides" — ^with a deft change of front as 
she recognized the shght weight those two argu- 
ments had — " Besides, if you went I should be left 
all alone for a night and a day at least." 

He paused by the door. "Should you mind 
that ? " he asked. 

Petronilla considered. " Not now," she said 
thoughtfully, " later, perhaps ? When it is night, 
and the timbers creak and the house settles down, 
when I remembered to wonder if the garret window 
is unfastened ' ' 

" I will go down to the village and get some one 
to come up and stay with you." 

The woodman spoke decisively ; he did not like the 
picture that Petronilla's words had called up ; but 
she interrupted him with a low ripple of laughter. 
" What do you think the village people would do 
if you appeared at their doors to-night ? They 
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don't know you, and I don*t much fancy many of 
them would come to Rundell's or anywhere else on 
such a night if a stranger asked them." 

Petromlla had not said " such a stranger,** but 
the woodman knew he must add the words to him- 
self. Appearances were not in his favour, no one 
knew hitn, and certainly no one knew of his ac- 
quaintance with the girl ; there was undeniably 
truth in what she said. 

" What is to be done, then ? ** he asked. 

" Leave me alone and go out to die in the snow, 
or else stay here yourself. Why do you want to go ? ** 

" Because society has an unreasonable objection 
to such an arrangement of things. Tou are not a 
child, you know ; you told me last week you were 
seventeen.** 

Petronilla did not seem impressed. " You are not 
a man, you know,** she mimicked, " you told me 
last autumn you were a devil.** 

The woodman shifted a little, but did not move 
from the door. " I am a man of thirty,** he said 
gravely. 

It was the first serious admission he had made 
about himself, and Petronilla somehow felt she had 
in a measure forced the confidence. She did not 
meet his eyes, but turned to the glass-fronted cup- 
board and took down two of the old blue plates 
which belonged to the cherished tea set. She 
reached the first easily, but the second she could 
not get until she had moved a fish-shaped jug. 
When she had got it she glanced over her shoulder. 

" Why not do what we choose ? ** she said. " I 
do not think it wrong, and I am my own judge, and 
you — so you told me— do not even let yourself judge 
yourself. As for every one else," she snapped the 
fingers of her empty hand. 
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He moved away from the door. " You have not 
convinced me," he said, " but I will stay ; there 
does not seem any alternative — for which mercy I 
will not claim to be unduly grieved." 

Petronilla laughed softly. " Nor I," she said, and 
made the tea. 

Sampson did not return to Rundell's until the 
afternoon of the sixteenth of February, by which 
time the roads were passable, and the snow had 
ceased to fall. Indeed, the snow had stopped by 
the afternoon of the fifteenth. Sampson's grand- 
daughter and her guest had spent a good part of that 
afternoon as well as the following morning in clear- 
ing a way to the wood. This Sampson naturally 
did not know. 

The first thing he noticed as he rode up to the 
house on his return was the fine clear cuttings that 
had been made to the bams and outhouses where 
the cattle lived. Petronilla and the woodman had 
made them, and they had been well made, for the 
woodman was a powerful man in spite of his mis- 
shapen body. This, also, Sampson did not know ; 
he ascribed the cuttings to Job's energy, and com- 
plimented the old man upon his work. 

Job received the compliment modestly, and 
Sampson, dismotmting, went on to speak of the 
sheep at White Doubley. 

" They're right 'nough," Job answered, and led 
the horse away without further remark. He was 
not going to say anything about Petronilla's affairs. 
When he came back to the farm that morning she 
had presented some one to him as " Beelzebub, who, 
has been staying with me ' ; but there was no reason 
why he should imnecessarily mention the fact. If 
Petronilla admitted the existence of this person to 
her grandfather, then Job was wiUing to allow that 
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he might have seen some such mdividual ; if she 
held her peace on the subject, he was quite prepared 
to support her. Job was accommodating, and his 
conscience one for everyday use. However, as it 
happened, he was not called upon to burden it in 
this matter, for Petronilla told her grandfather 
about her guest — she considered it wiser to do so. 
He had gone, it is true, and so the news of his visit 
might never have come to Sampson's ears ; but on 
the other hand, it might, and it was a tale she pre- 
ferred to tell herself. So tell it she did, to the indig- 
nation and even consternation of her grandfather. 

"One thing's certain," he said after the first 
explosion of lus anger, " Emma Stidstone will have 
to come at once ; cold or no cold, she'll have to 
come, or I shall have to find some one who can. 
Light a fire in the south room," he went on to Mrs. 
Wopling, who had opportimely returned an horn- 
before he did. " Light a fire there, put the warming 
pan in the bed, and keep it there for a week if need 
be, keep it hot till she comes." 
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PETRONILLA SEES COMPANY 

MRS. WOPLING had reigned for many years 
in the kitchen at Rundell's. When, for the 
sake of his granddaughter and his own peace of 
mind, Sampson introduced Miss Enmia Stidstone 
into the household, great was the good woman's 
indignation. She regarded herself as insulted, and 
Petronilla as oppressed ; she was seen to shake her 
head over the girl's fate, and even spoke of her as 
a " poor lamb." But Sampson paid no attention, 
and in due time Emma came and was installed. 

At the very outset she and Mrs. Wopling regarded 
each other with distrust ; there was the wariness of 
strange cats in their approaches to one another, 
albeit they were most wonderfully pohte. For a 
fortnight they gave and received orders in a way 
that was nothing short of impressive ; at the 
end of that time they fell out. It was over the 
making of marmalade, though any other pretext 
would have done as well. 

" What's she know of marmalade ? " the irate 
Mrs. WopHng demanded of Petronilla, " she has 
never had so much as a back kitchen of her own. 
*The way her mother makes it,' indeed. I was 
making marmalade afore her mother had so much as 
a preserving pan to her name. Oh, I like her and her 
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airs, her be ' sure you put the meat down in time' 

she and the meat. She couldnH choose a bit o* 
meat — though, to give her her due, she can choose 
the best cut for herself with any one. She's for 
always comin* to me with her this and that, and her 
' Where's Miss Petronilla ? ' As if I kep' you in my 
pocket ! I up and told her the other day I was here 
to mind the kitchen, not you. Poor dear, a nice 
Ufe you'll lead with her." 

" Do you think so ? " said Petronilla, and smiled 
a Uttle. 

Mrs. Wopling did not consider it a smiling matter, 
and Sampson did not find it one until peace was 
patched up between her and Miss Stidstone. In 
course of time this was brought about, and things 
went on moderately smoothly again, though not 
without some assistance from Petronilla. It was 
mainly her diplomacy which controlled hostilities 
at Rundell's that spring ; tempers were rough or 
smooth, and quarrels rare or frequent rather as she 
prevented or provoked them. On the whole she 
was in favour of a quiet life, and so only set the 
elder women at one another when she thought it 
desirable that they should be provided with some- 
thing to occupy their minds and withdraw their 
attention from what she considered was not their 
concern. 

Owing to this arrangement, and owing to the fact 
that the novelty of her position gave Miss Stidstone 
a great deal to think about, she really fotmd very 
littie time to inquire into Petronilla's doings. Of 
course she did do so occasionally, but without re- 
sult ; there was no one of whom she could inquire 
but Job and Mrs. Wophng, and Job was Petronilla's 
sworn friend, and Mrs. Wopling Emma's sworn 
enemy. As for Petronilla herself, she was polite 
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and pleasant, there was never any war between her 
and Emma — ^there never need be between two 
people when one sets a high value on personal com- 
fort and the other understands the situation. On 
the whole Miss Stidstone foimd her new position 
decidedly agreeable ; she did less than she had had 
to do at home, she had more comfort and more 
power ; and even if the place was somewhat quiet, 
she was in a measure compensated by the fact that 
she was a more important person at Rundell's than 
she had been at the shop. As the year advanced 
the loneliness was to a certain extent remedied, too, 
for the neighbours took to coming to and fro. It 
was wonderful how much readier they were to come 
now that Miss Stidstone was there ; that summer 
saw more folks at the old farm than had been there 
in all the years which had elapsed since Mercy died. 
Petronilla did not see much of the visitors, she was 
never on the spot when they came ; she did not 
wish to see them, so it was not very surprising that 
she contrived Emma should not wish it either. 

However, there was one occasion that sunmier 
when Petronilla was obliged to be present ; it was 
when the Stidstones came. They came for a whole 
day, so she could not well help seeing a little of 
them. Emma was quite excited about their coming, 
and most desirous that everything should be at its 
best. Mrs. Wopling, of course, resented the visit ; 
she resented it on principle as well as on account of 
the preparations to which it gave rise. She had a 
good deal to say about it in the sanctuary of the 
kitchen ; among other things she remarked that 
" It was a pity the ode master didn't choose a 
housekeeper who hadn't a crowd o' mothers and 
sisters to eat him out o' house and home." And 
on another occasion she was heard to say that 
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" There wasn't no cause for Miss Emma to behave 
as if the house was hers from chimney brick to 
cellar stone, even if she was goin' to give her poor 
ole mother a bit o' dinner." 

Mrs. Wopling was in a very bad temper on the 
day when Mrs. Stidstone and her daughters came to 
Rundell's. She had declared she must have help 
if there was going to be such a deal of cooking, and 
when she got the help she abused it roimdly. The 
help was Martha, the Peglers* dairymaid, she who 
had made one of the expedition on All Hallows 
Eve. She had left the Peglers now, and was looking 
out for a better situation. When they wanted 
extra help at Rundell's she came to give it, and when 
she came Long John usually found some excuse to 
loaf about the place. This was a cause of annoy- 
ance to Mrs. Wopling, though on the occasion when 
Mrs. Stidstone came to Rundell's there was no 
reasonable cause for annoyance — Long John never 
came near the place. When the righteous Mrs. 
Wopling held forth about the iniquity of young 
men and the wrong-headedness of girls who en- 
couraged them, Martha never answered her, only 
looked as if she were ready to cry. Perhaps the 
lack of response annoyed Mrs. Wopling ; certainly 
the heat did, it was harvest time and very hot. 
The Miss Stidstones had not been able to leave their 
shop imtil bank holiday allowed them to close it for 
a whole day, thus it was that the visit had been 
put off till the first Monday in August. This reason 
did not carry much weight with Mrs. Wopling. " As 
if they wanted to come here harvest time," she said. 
" Master too busy to spare a minute. But there ! 
that's what Miss Emma wants. She's for all the 
world like a pullet that thinks she's king o' the yard 
directly the cockerel's back's turned." 
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But in spite of Mrs. Wopling's temper she served 
a really excellent dinner, and Martha, who carried 
the dishes from the kitchen, only dropped one, 
and that nothing worse than the potatoes. She 
would not have dropped that if it had not been for 
Petronilla, who sat opposite the door and watched 
her in and out. Petronilla had no evil intention in 
this, but the watch made Martha nervous ; since 
the night of All Hallows Eve she had a respect that 
was not imlike fear for Petronilla. The spilling of 
the potatoes annoyed Emma a good deal, and rather 
disturbed her sister Mary, who drew her grey cash- 
mere gown about her ankles as if she thought the 
vegetables might run along the floor to the shelter 
of its folds. Petronilla, who helped to pick up the 
potatoes, observed the movement, and observed also 
that Miss Mary had on her best boots — ^kid ones 
with elastic sides and black satin rosettes on the 
toes. 

Except for this one accident dinner passed very 
successfully, and when, directly afterwards, Sampson 
had to return to the supervision of his harvesters, 
the visitors seemed able to endure it with comfort. 
To tell the truth they preferred feminine society; 
never felt really at ease in anything else. Mary 
was easily persuaded to put her feet up when Samp- 
son was gone out, Mrs. Stidstone settled herself for 
a nap without excuse, and Ellen became quite con- 
fidential in relating the gossip of Wickhampstead to 
Emma. 

Petronilla sat with them for a little while, watch- 
ing the flies buzzing about the drawn blinds cr 
circling roimd the bead ornament hung from the 
ceiling for their especial benefit. Emma did not 
like to tell her to go, but when Ellen began to speak 
about the curate's wife they both looked round to 
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see if she seemed to understand the subject of their 
conversation. However, there proved to be no 
cause for uneasiness ; Petronilla had vanished, and 
Enuna, assuring her visitors that she was probably 
gone out of doors to read, the anecdote was con- 
cluded in comfort and without any "you under- 
stand ** and " I leave you to guess," which would 
otherwise have spoilt it. 

Petronilla had gone out with a book, Carlyle's 
French Revolution^ which she had borrowed, con- 
trary to rules and without permission, from the 
library of Miss Graham's school. She lay down 
under a hedge with the book. They were reaping 
in the next field, but the sound of the machine only 
deepened the drowsy repose of the afternoon, it did 
not even disturb the grasshoppers, who kept up a 
ceaseless noise in the limp grass beside the hedge* 
All the world was steeped in a warm haze, but 
Petronilla was not aware of it, she was lost in the 
tangle of pre-Revolutionary politics. She had 
gathered a handful of hemlock leaves and bound 
them on to her head with a convolvulus vine, 
otherwise she gave no thought to the sun, no thought 
to an3^hing outside her reading. Possibly had she 
not been so deep in her book she might have heard 
the distant sound of a carriage. The road was not 
near, but the afternoon was still and the sound so 
infrequent in that part that at another time it 
would have aroused her curiosity. As it was, she 
knew of nothing unusual imtil she heard Martha 
calling her. It was this sound which roused her at 
last, and hearing it, she looked up to see the girl 
panting across the stubble, going the longest way 
round the com sheaves in her haste. 

" Come quick ! " she cried. " There's some one 
wants you. Mrs. Wopling can't hardly speak civil, 
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and Miss Emma's not there, and the old lady won't 
come in." 

" Who wants me ? ** Petronilla asked without 
moving. 

" I don't know ; an old lady that drove up in a 
yellow carriage. She ain't seen Miss Emma, says 
she won't, she knows of no such person, it's you she 
wants. Mrs. Wopling, she didn't tell me to fetch 
you, she's doin' all the talking herself. You'd 
better be quick, or the lady'll be gone." 

Perhaps Petronilla thought so too, at all events 
she closed her book and started for the house. The 
carriage was still drawn up before the farm when 
she got there — ^she saw it as she crossed the yard. 
It was an old-fashioned barouche with yellow 
wheels ; a fat coachman sat on the box and stared 
before him as if it were part of his profession to see 
nothing but his horses' ears. There was only one 
person in the carriage, a little old lady with a drawn 
silk bonnet and a wonderful aquiUne face, shrunken 
and hawk-like and very old. She was leaning back 
on her cushions, while Mrs. Wopling, swelling like 
an angry hen that flounces in the dust, stood on the 
threshold of the farm. 

" What is the matter ? " Petronilla asked. 

" It's a matter you're better out of," Mrs. Wop- 
ling returned ; " you keep away, there's a good 
girl." 

Petronilla showed no signs of taking this advice ; 
she came nearer, and the occupant of the carriage 
turned sharply. 

" Who are you ? " she demanded. 

" Petronilla Heroven," Petronilla answered, 
meeting the keen gaze with a scrutiny equally keen. 

" Yes," Mrs. Wopling struck in with emphasis, 
" Petronilla Heroven, not Petronilla Quintrail." 
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The old lady ignored the interruption, in fact 
ignored Mrs. WopUng altogether, and asked Petro- 
mlla curtly if her grandfather was still alive. 

Petronilla answered in the aflBLrmative, then she 
turned to Mrs. Wopling and suggested that they 
should hear what the stranger wanted, and keep 
their opinions till afterwards. This she did, with 
an ignoring of the stranger which, in polite rude- 
ness, came near the old lady's own manner. 

Mrs. Wopling gave way. " If rights was rights," 
she snorted, "she'd be your grandmother, that's 
what she'd be." 

Petronilla's self-compiled creed did not include 
respect for grandparents except on solid grounds, 
so her manner imderwent no change on hearing this 
surprising piece of intelligence. 

" I must see this man Heroven," the new grand- 
parent announced. 

Petronilla told her that was impossible at present. 
" If you like to wait," she said, " he can be fetched ; 
he might come or he might not. Or perhaps you 
would rather drive round to the field, you could get 
near it, and he would see you then. Or there is 
Miss Stidstone." 

But Miss Stidstone would not do, and the stranger 
said so tartly. 

Mrs. Wopling agreed with her on that point at 
least. " She ain't got nothink to do with it," she 
said, " there's no caJl for her to poke her nose into 
it. Silly sheep, gossipin' there in the keeping-room 
at the back, and never knowin' what's goin' on under 
her nose ! " And to ensure Miss Stidstone's taking 
no part in the affair, Mrs. Wopling suggested that 
Petronilla should go for her grandfather. 

Petronilla went, wasting no time, and coming 
back as soon as possible with Sampson, all unpre- 
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pared as to the nature of the visitor who waited for 
him. Petronilla had not thought it necessary to 
give him the little information she herself had 
gained, so he knew nothing imtil he found himself 
face to face with the mother of his daughter's be- 
trayer. Petronilla saw a sudden light leap up in 
his eyes as he recognized the shrunken old face, saw 
a slow fury glow for a moment, then sink before the 
cold, unchanging look. Then he opened the carriage 
door and offered her his hand to descend, and to- 
gether they went slowly into the house. 
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PETRONILLA LEARNS SOMETHING 

ON the day that Mrs. Stidstone and her daugh- 
ters came to Rundell's there was much to be 
talked about. The old lady who came m the after- 
noon did not stop long, she drove away before 
Emma even caught sight of her ; but the reason of 
her coming and the proposal she made were ex- 
plained fully to Mrs. Stidstone by Sampson, who 
was very glad to have the benefit of her advice. 
They sat a long time talking it over ; the evenings 
were still tolerably light, there was no need for the 
visitors to return early to Wickhampstead, so they 
did full justice to the occasion and the importance 
of the matter to be discussed. 

Petronilla, naturally, was not allowed to be 
present, but by tea time, when she did make one of 
the party, affairs were so far settled that she was 
able to gather some idea of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Quintrail, it appeared, wanted her 
to go to Wickhampstead, Sampson was inclined, 
almost decided, to let her go, and Emma— if it 
would not interfere with her own position at the 
farm — ^was quite agreeable. PetromUa found this 
out at tea but said little about it, though she sat 
with her elders for some time after the meal. 
Later, seeing that they evidently wished her to 
do so, she left them to discuss it all over again. 
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She went out into the yard. It was empty and 
quiet, smelling pleasantly of straw and new 
stacked com, but she did not stay there ; turned 
instead in the direction of the old well-house. 
She may have meant to retire there for solitary 
meditation, but it is more likely she only thought 
of taking the path that lay behind it. Which ever 
was her intention, she did neither, for as she ap- 
proached the little building she heard, muiHed but 
unmistakable, the sound of some one sobbing 
within. She stopped a moment to Hsten, then she 
pushed open the door and went in. Inside the 
place was somewhat dark, still a certain amount 
of light filtered in through the openings left for 
ventUation, enough to show the girl, Martha, 
sitting in a heap on the lowest of the steps which 
led to the well parapet. 

Martha was airaid of Petronilla ; she did not 
know why, but for some reason or another she was 
afraid of her. She was afraid to meet the eyes 
which to her seemed to see more than the outside 
of things, afraid to answer even the simplest 
question for fear that she should imconsciously 
betray to the questioner things she wanted to 
conceal. There were things she wanted to conceal, 
a secret which was wearing her heart out, paling 
her cheeks, and bringing lines of care to her young 
face. No one knew it, she would die sooner than 
reveal it, yet she felt sure that the moment 
Petronilla wanted to know it it would be hers. 
So, that evening, when Petronilla opened the well- 
house door and came quietly in, Martha strangled 
her sobs and crouched down by the well parapet, 
praying that she might be hidden and the intruder 
would go away. 

But Petronilla, having shut the door, sat down 
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without speaking. She made no sign of being 
aware of the other's presence, only sat down on 
the top step. For a time they sat so, in complete 
silence, Martha even trying to hold her breath, 
though the catching sobs would sometimes shake 
her in spite of herself. But she felt that Petronilla 
was aware of her presence, she felt it all over. 
At last she was unable to bear the silent strain any 
longer. " What do you want ? " she said in 
desperation. 

"Nothing," Petronilla answered. 

" Then why do you come ? " and Martha edged 
to the further side of the well. 

" I heard you," Petronilla said watching her. 

This broke down Martha's small reserve of 
courage. "I didn't mean to do nothing bad!" 
she cried. " Indeed, indeed I didn't. I'm that 
miserable, I don't know what to do. I daresn't 
tell sister or any one. Oh, please go away and say 
nothing about it ! " 

But Petronilla did not go away. She sat still, and 
sihe had a greater capacity for sitting perfectly and 
immovably still than most people. She was think- 
ing ; observation had taught her that a girl's grief 
usually had something to do with the opposite sex. 
So, after a time, though she had Httle to go upon, 
she remembered Long John, and at a venture asked 
what he had done. 

But Martha, not knowing by what way she 
arrived at this question, which was painfully near 
the mark, took it for a proof of the penetration she 
feared. Bursting into fresh tears she sobbed the 
pitiful confession, " He won't marry me." 

Petronilla, who had not really got the clue of the 
mystery, was surprised. " Do you want him to ? " 
she asked. 
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" Oh, yes, yes, yes ! " Martha cried. " I don't 
know what I'U do if he doesn't. I'll have to run 
away or drown myself or something, and I'm afraid, 
I'm dreadful afraid ! " 

Petronilla looked at the great well, a circle of 
darkness between them. She had not yet grasped 
the situation, but before she left the well-house that 
evening she had ; Martha had told more than she 
ever thought to tell any one. When Petronilla 
came out into the warm stillness of the outside air 
she had a very complete knowledge of the girl's 
position, and the knowledge had come not with 
shock or pity, but rather with a sort of muffled anger 
with the Supreme Disposer of fate. 

She looked up at the sky ; the sun was down but 
the clouds still glowed ; dusk had scarcely begun to 
fall, and the bat which wheeled overhead seemed 
half dazzled. It was not yet at all late, and though 
Mrs. Stidstone and her daughters would be leaving 
soon, it did not greatly matter if Petronilla was not 
there to bid them good-bye. Accordingly she set 
off for the wood. As a rule she timed her visits 
there for more discreet hours, but there was so little 
reliance to be placed upon her comings and goings 
that the woodman was by no means surprised when 
she came to him that evening. 

" I want you to do something for me," she said, 
sitting down and striking into the subject without 
preamble. 

" Me ? " he returned, " I never do anything for 
any one. You must really apply elsewhere ; I 
have foresworn himianity in all its branches." 

Petronilla did not seem disheartened. " I have 
seen you free trapped hares," she said ; " this is 
something of the kmd." 

The woodman picked some moss from his coat. 
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" I often wonder why I do it,*' he said, " it would be 
better to let them die.'* 

" Yes, when they are hurt, then you kill them 
quickly, it is better." 

" It is better anyhow, better if we were all dead." 

Petronilla probably did not share this sentiment 
but she only said — ^" This animal is afraid to die." 

" Oh, then it is not yourself ? I thought I was 
to do something for you." 

" Certainly not ; I would find a way out of my 
trap or die in it quietly, but this one can't. I 
would get her out myself if I were not going away." 

" Going away ? " the woodman asked. " What is 
that for?" 

"To better myself," Petronilla answered. 

" You could stand a Uttle of that without being 
translated immediately," he returned. " On whom 
are you going to show the Ught of your countenance 
now ? " 

" My grandmother." 

" Didn't know you had one." 

/Petronilla did not either till that day and she 
said so frankly, explaining further that the lady in 
question was a Mrs. Quintrail, who Uved in Wick- 
hampstead. "She is rich," she said, "but not 
charitable. Up till now she never allowed that 
there was such a person as me ; now, for some 
reason of her own, she wants to have me to stay 
with her for a time — to see what I'm Uke, I suppose," 
and Petronilla laughed a little. " I expect she will 
soon send me back again, though not soon enough, 
I am afraid, to do what wants doing." 

The woodman showed no anxiety to hear what 
wanted doing or to undertake it either, he felt 
more interest in the grandmother. But Petronilla 
insisted on his attention, and gave him Martha's 
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story with a frankness — ^resultant from her training 
or want of it — ^which would have pained and shocked 
the Miss Stidstones. 

The woodman, since he had no choice, listened ; 
at the end he observed drily : " I'm to compel the 
knave to marry the fool, is that it ? " 

" Yes. They are both fools, though." 

" Then, in Heaven's name, don't let them marry 
— ^we don't want any more fools. Besides, I don't 
approve of marriage." 

" It doesn't matter what you approve of," 
Petronilla told him ; " he has got to marry her. I 
would make him myself if I were not going away." 

The woodman laughed. " The supreme egotism 
of the creature," he said. " You will compel, you 
hold the hand of destiny ! Before we go any 
further, let us consider the matter seriously. Why 
should the knave — ^no, fool — ^marry her ? What 
is the object, what difference does it make ? Sup- 
posing there were two such entities as right and 
wrong — I don't say there are, it is possible they are 
a mere fiction of the brain, in which case nothing 
matters either way — ^but supposing there are such 
things, do you thmk putting a wedding ring over 
anytiiing changes it from wrong to right — ^if wrong 
it is at the outset ? It isn't logic, you know, it 
really isn't. Your friend had better drown herself, 
she would not outrage logic or propriety that way ; 
moreover, she would find it easier to sUp off this 
mortal coil than a wedding ring, if once she got it 
on. I don't advise marriage ; it is a patch, not a 
cure, and alters nothing but the name." 

" Yes, the name," Petronilla answered grimly, 
and sat a moment crushing the bracken in her 
hands so that the dean aromatic smell filled the 
air* " Have you ever tried what it is to do with- 
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out a name ? " she asked, " a father's name, I 
mean ? I have. That is why I am gomg to make 
John marry Martha. As to whether it is right or 
wrong, that does not matter ; I do not care whether 
it is right or not, he shall marry her, I will take the 
responsibiUty." 

She had risen to her feet and stood a moment 
looking defiantly into the gloom, as if she spoke 
the last challenge to the miseen powers. 

" I sometimes think God cannot understand the 
management of the world,'* she said, "or else, 
perhaps, He is tired of it — ^it is so badly done, so 
unfair." 

The woodman moved a Uttle, then he quoted — 

" ' Out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted Pleasure^ under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties if broke.' 

It strikes me you are on dangerous ground — I should 
advise you to let right and wrong alone ; inde- 
pendence of thought is an excellent thing in theory, 
in practice it is the most uncomfortable way to 
perdition invented by the Evil One. Let's talk of 
something else. These victims of * unpermitted 
pleasure' — ^if you really want me to play Special 
Providence to them I will, though I don't feel any 
call to the oflBce. Who are they, what are their 
names ? " 

Thus requested, Petronilla dropped the undesired 
subject and gave the names, explaining that Long 
Jolm was John Vickery. " His mother," so she 
said, " has that little market garden on the way to 
Wickhampstead ; she will object to his marrying, 
she has always kept him ; he does no work himself ; 
and she won't want to keep his wife too." 
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"Not unnatural/' the woodman observed. 
"And Martha, who is she and where does she 
Uve ? '' 

" Her father is a wheelwright, he lives on the 
forest road. Goble is the name." 

" Goble ? Is the girl Virtue Coble's young 
sister ? '' 

Petronilla said she was, then asked, "Do you 
know Virtue Goble ? I thought you did not know 
any one but me." 

But the woodman did know her. " I have "to 
have some sort of connexion with the outside 
world," he said ; " a waist-cloth and a beggar's bowl 
is not sufficient equipment even for a hermit in our 
decadent civilization. Virtue Goble is my medium 
of supply. A fine, silent woman. And Martha is 
her sister ? Aye, but it's a hard world." 

This sentiment and still more the woodman's 
way of sa3dng it scarcely fitted with his previous 
remarks ; but as he did not attempt to make his 
expressions always fit one another Petronilla was 
not surprised. Indeed, being well satisfied that 
he would undertake what she wished, she did not 
trouble him for explanations but went home feeling 
the matter settled. 

She did not tell her grandfather or Emma where 
or for what she had been out so long. They put 
various restrictions on her future Uberty as a matter 
of course, but since it was already arranged that she 
should go to Wickhampstead that did not matter. 
Sampson remembered this in the coiuse of time, 
and remarked that he wished Mrs. Quintrail joy of 
so imdutiful a granddaughter. " She'll be sending 
you back in a fortnight," he said ; " another dis- 
grance to me and mine, though the Lord knows it 
is not from us that you get your contrary ways, 
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it's from her own cursed brood that you take 'em 
— ^unless you get 'em out of your own head, which 
is more than likely." 

Emma was less violent in her expressions, only 
entreating Petronilla to behave well in her new 
surroundmgs. When she was alone with the girl 
she pointed out the advantages likely to accrue 
from so doing. 

" There's no telling what Mrs. Quintrail might 
do for you," she said ; " she's very lonely, in spite 
of her money, and she might even adopt you." 

Petronilla laughed softly at the prospect, and the 
laugh annoyed Emma. " There is nothing to laugh 
at," she said sharply. " I don't know if you 
know that Mrs. Quintrail is a person of importance 
still. She is a real lady and very rich. Years ago 
she used to belong to quite the best society in the 
county, there was nobody in Wickhampstead she 
thought good enough to know." 

"And do you believe she will think me good 
enough to adopt ? " Petronilla asked. 

Emma was obliged to admit it to be unlikely. 

I don't mean exactly adopt," she explained, 

but have as a companion. She must want 
some one with her, and if you make yourself agree- 
able and useful she might become fond of you. 
She was devoted to — ahem ! — Mr. Quintrail. He 
was her only child ; he died only a year ago ; she 
is quite alone in the world. It is natural she should 
want you to—— It is all very sad." Emma was 
becoming slightly incoherent in her desire not to 
refer to anything improper and yet to jconvey to 
Petronilla a sense of the advantages of her position. 
" She might remember you in her will, you know," 
she ventured, " although, of course, it is wrong to 
speculate on such things, and you must not dwell 
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upon it. At all events, you will have great oppor- 
tunities for improving yourself and a most com- 
fortable home while you stay there." 

"Hot water brought to my bedroom door in 
the mornings, perhaps ? " Petronilla suggested. 
" Butter with ham, too, and some one to fetch my 
boots when I want them ? " 

Her manner was quite serious, and Emma is to 
be forgiven for taking the words literally, more 
especially when it is remembered that the details 
mentioned were matters of importance to her. 
She tried to impress their value upon Petronilla, 
and gave her much information on manners and 
behaviour both then and during the next two 
days. On the third day the barouche with yellow 
wheels came again ; this time it came empty, and 
when it went away it bore Petronilla in solitary 
state. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PETRONILLA MAKES AN IDOL AND AN ENEMY 

ON the outskirts of Wickhampstead, well re- 
moved from the pleasant if plebeian life of the 
High Street, there stood an old square house. It 
had belonged originally to the Melville family, 
after whom, indeed, it was named, but when the 
last of them married Geoffrey Quintrail it and the 
rest of their belongings changed the name of the 
owner. Not the actual owner, for Miss Melville's 
property was tied to her as securely as the law 
could tie it. If Geoffrey Quintrail really married 
her, as was hinted, for her great dower, he gained 
comparatively little by the transaction, for it was 
not much of her money that he ever touched. 
However that may have been, it did not matter 
now, for he had been dead many years by this time. 
The only son of the marriage was dead too now, 
and Mrs. Quintrail, lonely and childless and old, 
was again in sole possession of all the Melville's 
accumulated wealth. 

It was not until after the death of her son that 
she came to live permanently at Melville Place. 
Before that time she had only inhabited it at in- 
tervals, living principally in London or Brighton ; 
but now she had ceased to care for change and, 
growing to dislike society — for which she had never 
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had much taste — ^had settled in the old house for 
good. 

It was a silent, faded place, Petronilla found when 
she went there. Lofty rooms where no one went, 
a dim hall where footsteps lost themselves in dis- 
tance, wide, quiet stairs alwa3rs powdered with the 
dust that distils out of old wood. When she peeped 
into the drawing-room she wondered if any one 
ever sat there, if the gilt-legged chairs were ever 
used, if the unworn carpet with its faded ghost of a 
pattern was ever walked upon, if any winter saw 
enough fire imder the alabaster chimney-piece to 
make the banner-screen useful, or any summer 
enough sun to make the green blinds necessary. 
Mrs. Quintrail most often used the north room, a 
cold room with gray walls and a window that was 
almost hidden by the shrubs that grew thick about 
the house. Here she sat and tore up old papers, 
and sometimes, but more seldom, wrote new ones. 
Petronilla, watching her and seeing her read through 
and destroy letters and journals and little notes, 
kept thinking of the old warning, " Set thine house 
in order for thou shalt die." Mrs. Quintrail looked 
a long way from bodily death, but to the girl it 
seemed that heart and soul were already dead and 
the fine, relentless fingers did well to destroy the 
records of their past life. 

With Mrs. Quintrail there sat Jane Timlett, 
poor Uttle mouse-Uke Jane, who for all the forty 
odd years of her life had danced attendance 
upon some one ; threaded their needles, read their 
newspapers, effaced herself when she was not 
wanted, and been always at hand when she was. 
She was bom to sit on the back seats of carriages, 
eat the tops of tea cakes and pick up the stitches 
cleverer people dropped. Mrs. Quintrail was as 
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hard a task-master as even Jane had ever had, and 
Petronilla marvelled as she saw her a dozen times 
put down the fancy work she loved to go on 
needless errands, and heard the ever-recurring 
cheerfulness with which she answered in spite of 
all rebufb. 

*^ She has always lived in a cupboard," Petronilla 
thought ; " they even put her in a trap before they 
let her go out to take the air — ^between the bars." 

Certainly Jane hardly ever went out alone, she 
really was rather nervous of doing so now ; she 
told Petronilla she was very glad she had come to 
stay, as it would be so nice to have some one with 
whom to walk to church. Mrs. Quintrail did not 
go to churchy " and so of course," Jane said, " we 
have no regular sittings. I hope you won't mind 
sitting in the free seats ? " 

Petronilla said she did not mind, wondering a 
little why Miss Timlett treated her with so much 
consideration. The reason was not far to seek ; 
it was Jane's nature to treat people with con- 
sideration. She knew nothing of the girl's history 
or position, it is true, but if she had she would 
still have treated her in the same manner. 

During the first two months of her stay at 
Melville Place Petronilla did not see a great deal 
of either Mrs. Quintrail or Miss Timlett. Except 
during the evenings or on such occasions as she was 
want^ to drive or walk with one or the other of 
them, she was left very much to find occupation for 
herself. The library was some help to her; the 
books there were old certainly and in the main 
not likely to please a girl, but Petronilla, owing 
partly to inexperience and partly to her natursd 
bent, found them more attractive than some would 
have done. Mrs. Quintrail laid only one restriction 
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on her freedom ; she was forbidden to hold any 
communication with her friends or relations while 
she stayed at Melville Place. This restriction was 
not particularly irksome except with regard to the 
woodman, and where he was concerned PetroniUa 
did not attempt to keep it. In spite of rules and 
distance she contrived to see him fairly often and, 
owing to the skill with which she managed it, 
without being discovered by Mrs. Quintrail, who 
did not even know of his existence. 

The garden at Melville Place was large, the 
house standing a long way from the road. First 
there came a piece of undulating meadow land 
ornamented with fine trees ; beyond that there 
was a close rail fence with high iron gates which 
shut in a gloomy garden much overgrown with 
shrubs. This stretched all round the house for 
some distance, completely screening the lower 
Windows ; but behind it there lay an old walled 
fruit-garden, the very perfection of a garden, 
Petronilla thought. It is true the fruit might not 
be picked, being all grown for sale, but the place, 
with its rows of common flowers and orderly 
vegetables and old well trained trees, was none the 
less beautiful. Moreover, it had another advan- 
tage, it was remote from the house ; one could 
spend a whole morning in the apple-tree near the 
wall and nobody be the wiser. 

On the other side of the wall there was another 
garden somewhat similar. It belonged to the 
house next door, a house not so large as Melville 
Place nor standing in so much ground, but much 
the same in style and date. Petronilla had once 
asked Jane who lived there, and been told " Mrs. 
Jordain, a very nice lady, who has one son." In 
reply to a further question, she said she had never 
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seen him. " We do not often see gentlemen," she 
exclaimed. ^* Of course Mr. Sidney Jordain is quite 
grown up now ; he came of age last year.** 

This was all the information Petronilla could 
get, but two days after receiving it she saw Sidney 
Jordain for herself. 

Up till that time Sidney had found life a some- 
what dull afiair this long vacation. He was sup- 
posed to be reading hard, a most uncongenial 
occupation. On that particular morning he took 
the Greek to the fruit garden and stretched himself 
on the turf beneath the wall. Petronilla, from the 
apple tree where she sat, saw him, and the sight 
distracted her attention from the volume of 
Voltaire which she had taken from the library. 
It must be admitted that Sidney was well worth 
looking at, and Petronilla, who had never before 
seen a reaUy beautiful specimen of humanity, gazed 
at him in imabashed admiration. 

At first Sidney was not aware of her presence ; 
the thickness of the tree where she sat partly hid 
her ; moreover he never looked for any one to be 
there. At last, however, he became aware that 
he was being watched, and before long located the 
watcher. 

Sidney's interest in Greek was not such as to 
make him proof against the temptation that hid 
in the neighboiuing apple tree. He was two-and- 
twenty and she seventeen. At that age, when 
both parties are willing, an introduction is very 
easily eiSected or dispensed with, and a wall, even 
a high, eighteenth century wall, is not an insur- 
mountable barrier. Sidney and the Greek came 
over by way of the light fruit ladder which lay in 
his garden ; Petronilla and the French dropped out 
of the apple tree in hers, and the whole thing was 
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done. Really it was a very good arrangement ; 
the gardener seldom came that way m the morning, 
Miss Timlett never did. It was a sheer waste, so 
Sidney said, for him to sit on one side of the wall 
and a girl like Petronilla to sit on the other. 

Exactly what sort of girl Petronilla was he did 
not know ; that was the only regrettable thing in 
the arrangement. Not that he regretted his ignor- 
ance, or even was aware of it. She was a good look- 
ing girl, he could see that for himself — and it was 
after all the most important point, even though 
in time he was obliged to admit her beauty to have 
something unusual in it. She was also a friendly 
girl, that was the only other thing that mattered ; 
her willingness to agree to the present arrangement 
showed her friendliness — ^most girls were friendly 
to Sidney. Beyond these two points he did not 

go. 

Petronilla, on the other hand, soon found out all 
there was to know about Sidney. How his father, 
an officer, had been killed in an Indian frontier 
war, how he lived with his mother in the next 
house. It was not their own, but had been placed 
at their disposal by his mother's cousin, no less a 
person than Philip Rundell, the absentee landowner, 
from whom not only Sampson Heroveji but many 
larger men held their farms. Besides this Petro- 
nilla learnt other things about Sidney's private 
and personal life, about his character and views and 
general outlook. After three pleasant mornings 
spent on the same side of the wall her knowledge 
was such that she could have given a moderately 
accurate analysis of his character had she liked. 
Only she did not try ; not even in her own innermost 
thoughts did she dissect it according to her custom. 
She took him as she found him, shut her eyes to 
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what she did not wish to see, and was well content to 
desert the wisdom of Voltaire for his company. 

How many mornings were spent in this manner 
it would be hard to say, but at last the inevitable 
happened. It was in September, a perfect day, 
when the mellow air was threaded with bars of mist 
and the ground gray with dew long after the sun 
was high. Sidney had come to Petronilla's side 
of the wall, and neither had even the pretence of a 
book. Petronilla was watching the busy autumn 
spiders mending their broken webs ; Sidney, from the 
sea-kale pot where he sat, was contemplating the 
ripening greengages on the wall. Petronilla looked 
up and saw him. " Do you want them ? " she asked. 

Sidney denied the suggestion, but said : " Let's go 
over to my side ; we can get as many as we like 
there, the mater doesn't sell them." 

Petronilla shook her head. " Go over and get 
some and bring them back," she said. 

But Sidney would not. "Too much fag,'* was 
his opinion. " I could not bring enough at one go. 
Tell you what, I'll go and get as many as I can 
carry if you'll get enough to make up from your 
side ; that's a fair division." 

Petronilla did not think so, and when Sidney 
complained that she was painfully honest she 
laughed. "There is no object in being dishonest 
in trifles," she said ; " it is never worth while to do 
little wrongs." 

Ethical questions having no interest for Sidney, 
he did not combat this statement, and merely said : 
"Well, if you won't steal these greengages, come 
over and eat ours. You might as well ; you have 
never been to my side of the wall ; I've done all the 
visiting, and now you really ought to return my 
calls." 
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Petronilla let hersdf be persuaded, and without 
further objection climbed into the apple tree and 
so on to the boundary wall from whence she dropped 
to the neighbouring garden. 

This garden had several disadvantages ; the paths 
between the trees were of grass, not gravel, and 
the trees themselves being thick and close together, 
it would be much easier to be surprised here than 
on the other side. However, Sidney and Petronilla 
were quite willing to risk that, and without more 
ado carried the fruit ladder to the greengage tree. 
Later they came back to the shady place beneath 
the wall, where for a while PetronUla sat with the 
boy's head on her lap, watching the shadows flicker 
across his handsome face. It was he who first tired 
of this occupation and sat up smoothing the hair 
she had ruffled. She may not have been anxious 
for any change but she concealed it and, with a 
perception of his mood which was quicker than his 
own consciousness, suggested that they should play 
cards. 

The shabby old cards had accompanied her when 
she came from Rundell's, and she and Sidney had 
used them more than once. She was very anxious 
he should not weary of her, and so did her best to 
divert his attention when she thought such a 
thing likely. The cards had served this purpose 
before now for Sidney was something of a player. 
He had been amused by the keenness of her interest 
as well as piqued by her skill ; he had taught her 
a new game and introduced her to the excitement 
of real stakes. As she did not possess so much as 
a penny when she first played with him, he had to 
lend her some to hazard. The debt had long since 
been paid off and she had now more than sufficient 
to stake, thanks to the rapidity with which she 
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leaxnt the game and the profit she made out of it, 
for she had no other source of income. 

But the cards had a disastrous result that day, 
for had it not been for them Sidney and his guest 
would not have been surprised as they were. 
Petronilla was too intent upon the play to be keenly 
alive to what was happening around her ; once, it 
is true, she paused to listen, thinking she heard a 
footstep. In the intense stilli^ess of the garden one 
could almost hear the fall of a leaf, while the plump 
of an overripe pear falling to the ground was a 
veritable shock. 

" There is some one down by the gate," she said. 
** I can hear movements away at the bottom.'* 

Sidney was used to her acuteness of hearing by 
this time, but to-day he doubted it. " There can't 
be any one," he said ; " there is no one to come." 

Petronilla listened again, but the muffled vibra- 
tions she had taken to be footsteps had ceased, and 
the only soimd was the shrill piping of a robin in 
the mulberry tree. So, rezissured, they went on 
with their game, and soon became so absorbed that 
they forgot all about possible interruption imtil 
the intruder was almost upon them. 

It was Petronilla who first saw him — a tall, thin 
man, with curiously cold eyes. She raised her head, 
and her face set. There was something in her 
movement, in the straightening of her spine and 
the drawing back of her neck, which struck Sidney 
as odd, thbugh defiant. He himself was far from 
feeling defiant, for he had recognized the new 
comer and knew him to be his mother's cousin, 
Philip Rundell. 

" May I ask what you are doing ? " The in- 
truder had stopped to contemplate them with a 
faint, disconcerting interest. 
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" Playing cards," Sidney answered sheepishly. 

" With whom ? " 

Rundell allowed a perceptible pause before he 
asked the question. His voice was studiously 
polite, but Petronilla grew hot all over ; for the first 
time in her life she was ashamed, though she did not 
know why, except that there was something in the 
man's tone which hurt her. 

" Miss Heroven," Sidney answered somewhat 
more warmly. 

" Miss Heroven ? " his cousin repeated the name 
slowly, " of Rundell's farm ? " 

" Yes " — Petronilla shot out the answer. 

" Ah ! " There was another pause before he 
continued : " I do not of course know how Miss 
Heroven happens to be here " 

" I am staying with Mrs. Quintrail, and I came 
over the wall." 

" Indeed ? Then, if I may suggest it, I should 
recommend that you return to Mrs. Quintrail, over 
the waU." 

Petronilla began to pick up the cards in silence, 
not looking at him nor yet at Sidney. 

Rundell turned to Sidney. " I don't, of course, 
wish to interfere with your affairs," he said with a 
change of manner that was very marked. " I 
have no right to do so, but I should advise you not 
to make a practice of spending the morning gambling 
with your neighbour's servants." 

" I am not a servant ! " Petronilla flashed out. 
" I am a lady, as my grandmother is ! " 

Rundell raised his eyebrows slightly. " Pardon 
me," he said. 

" I will never do that," she retorted. 

" I merely meant that ladies do not usually make 
acquaintances in the manner in which you appear 
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to have done ; nor do they invade their neighbour's 
orchards nor win their neighbour's money in quite 
the way you affect. Shall I help you over ? " 

Sidney had stepped forward to get the ladder, 
but Petronilla, consumed with rage and shame, 
wanted no such help. Ignoring Rundell's out- 
stretched hand she swung herself on to a projecting 
staple and so over the wall. 

Once on the other side and safely screened by 
the high brickwork, she flung herself down imder the 
apple tree and buried her face among the cool leaves. 

She was still lying there some five minutes later 
when there came the soimd of something rasping 
against the wall. Had Sidney, his cousin being 
gone, come to assure her of his anger at her humilia- 
tion ? She listened ; all was quiet again now save for 
the plaintive piping of the robin ; Sidney, if it was he, 
had not climbed the wall. She lay still, so still 
that she could hear the busy Ufe going on among the 
grass roots and fallen leaves. Suddenly a coldly 
polite voice broke the silence. " You left th^ 
behind, I think," it said. 

Petronilla looked up. Philip Rimdell had 
climbed the ladder and was leaning over the wall. 
Her face grew white with the murderous hatred 
which rose in her heart. This man, not content with 
humihating her before Sidney, must find an excuse 
to gloat over her humihation, and so had caught a 
glimpse of the shy, half-awakened girUsh passion 
which she would not admit even to herself. She 
rose and came to the foot of the wall. 

Rundell was holding a card in his hand. " I am 
sorry to trouble you," he said, " but I thought it 
would save future complications if I returned it 
now." 

Petronilla climbed on the biggest of the sea- 
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kale pots. Her face, still and pale, was not level 
with his, for he was standing on the ladder, but it 
was comparatively close, and their eyes met with a 
sudden mutual antagonism. 

He handed her the card. " I do not advise you 
to continue your visits,'* he said curtly; "the 
proceeding, foolish on the part of Mr. Jordain, is 
worse than foolish in your case, considering your 
mother " 

But the sentence was never finished, for suddenly 
and without warning the shabby pack of cards 
struck full in the sneering face ; it was the only 
answer Petronilla made, but she flung them with all 
her strength. 

She stood a moment while the gaudy bits of 
pasteboard scattered right and left, and the devil 
leapt to life in the face they had struck. Then she 
turned away and, without speaking or looking back, 
went to the garden and into the house. 

That evening, after the rain which fell all the 
afternoon had ceased, Petronilla came back to the 
apple tree by the wall. It was nearly dark now, 
everything enveloped in a white steam, the air 
clammy and rich with the smell of fruit. When 
she came to the place where the greengage was 
trained agamst the wall she stopped ; there were 
but few overhanging trees here, and it was a little 
lighter. She looked on the black mould for her 
cards. Most of them must have fallen on the 
other side of the wall ; Rundell had not been leaning 
forward when she threw them, so that the greater 
number were likely to have fallen on his side of the 
boimdary, still a few ought to have been here. 
She searched all about the greengage tree but could 
find none. Then she climbed up on the wall and 
in the clearer light there looked along the 
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top of the brickwork, but there were none there 
either. She looked down on the other side, but 
they were not there ; they were not to be seen any- 
where, and at last, convinced that she could not 
recover them, she got down again and reluctantly 
prepared to go without them. But just as she 
turned away she caught sight of something by the 
side of the sea-kale pot. She stopped and picked 
it up : it was one of tiie missing cards, all limp and 
damp from the rain. She held it to the last of the 
light and saw that it was the knave of spades, the 
card that Rundell had leaned over the wall to 
restore to her. She put it in her pocket. ** He 
will send the others back to-morrow,'* she said, 
and wondered what sort of retribution he would 
send with them. 

But he did not send to-morrow, nor the next 
day, nor the next, and at last she was convinced 
she would not see her cards again. So she put the 
knave of spades away, and on the first opportunity 
bought a new pack with some of the money she had 
won from Sidney Jordain. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PETRONILLA MAKES THE WOODMAN SPECIAL 
PROVIDENCE 

MRS. WOPLING was tidying up; not at 
Rundell's under Miss Stidstone's orders 
but at the house of her married daughter without 
any orders at all. It was Saturday. On the Wednes- 
day previous Petronilla had gone to Wickhamp- 
stead. On Thursday Mrs. Wopling and Miss 
Stidstone had a difference of opinion — ^polite people 
would have called it that, rude ones might have 
given it another name. On Friday morning there 
had been another difference, which it would have 
taxed the politeness of polite people to name gen- 
teely. On Friday afternoon, directly after dinner, 
Mrs. Wopling went to see her married daughter 
instead of washing the plates ; what she said is not 
known, but she was gone three-quarters of an hour. 
This happened while Emma was taking her after- 
noon nap ; when she woke up Mrs. Wopling came 
to her room, and then and there treated herself and 
Emma to a piece of her mind. Mrs. WopUng's mind 
was a large one, and her liberality in giving it great ; 
the piece she gave Emma was of wonderful 
dimensions, and had the effect of putting both her- 
self and the recipient into a state of heat, moral 
and physical. It also, before it was done with, had 
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the result of inducing Emma to order Mrs. Wopling 
to leave the house at once — a proceeding not quite 
orthodox, but perhaps not so imexpected as some 
would suppose, seeing that the married daughter 
had dean curtains at the window and clean sheets 
on the bed of her unoccupied room by four o*clock 
that afternoon. Anyhow, expected or not, Mrs. 
Wopling departed, and Rimdell's knew her no 
more. The obUging Job, of course, shared her 
retirement ; that is, he went to sleep at his married 
daughter's, though his days were still spent at the 
farm — a very good arrangement, since it enabled 
him to bring his wife news of Miss Stidstone's doings 
and difficulties. 

All this took place on Friday ; by Saturday 
morning Mrs. Wopling was quite at home and 
mistress of her daughter's house, which she set to 
cleaning as it had not been done since she last 
undertook the job. There is a deal of water wanted 
for a good clean, and Mrs. WopUng made frequent 
journeys to the pump which stood by the hedge 
on the opposite side of the road. Now, the hedge 
bounded the untidy little orchard where Mrs. 
Vickery grew part of her market produce. She 
was often to be seen working there, it was wonder- 
ful what she managed to make the piece of ground 
yield ; no one ever doubted that Mrs. Vickery was a 
hard worker, even if she was a somewhat hard 
dealer too. Mrs. Wopling had known Mrs. Vickery 
all her Ufe, and, if the truth must be known, had 
had more than one passage-of-arms with her. It 
was but natural, therefore, that as she pumped she 
looked over the hedge to see what her neighbour 
might be doing. At first she did not see anything 
of interest, but after a time as she looked up the 
orchard she caught sight of a rather surprising 
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thing — a pair of trousered legs on the ladder which 
stood beside one of the fruit trees. 

She looked again ; then she glanced at her 
daughter's cottage ; there was no one visible there, 
but that did not prevent her from addressing an 
imaginary person : " Save us ! " she cried ; " I 
do declare there's Sarah Vickery put the breeches 
on at last ! " 

Mrs. Vickery's print sim-bonnet suddenly bobbed 
into sight higher up the orchard, whereupon Mrs. 
Wopling exclaimed •., " La, Sarah, I didn't see you I 
I'm sure I ax your pardon ; I didn't know you'd 
got that boy o' yours to scare the birds ; it's mos* 
a pity his time should be took up that way." 

Mrs. Vickery left off packing fruit for a moment 
to answer : " It is that, Mary Ann ; but I knew 
you'd be busy and put about, so I didn't like to ax 
for the loan o' your face." 

" And what's the matter with my face ? Tell 
me that, an' you please." 

Mrs. Wopling put her pail down in the middle of 
the road and asked the question with some heat, 
but Mrs. Vickery did not even look up. " The Lord 
made it," she said ; " t'ain't for me to say any- 
thin'." 

Just at that moment Long John, for it was he 
on the ladder, dropped a ripe plum on the lilac 
bonnet that flapped about his mother's head ; at 
the same time his legs began to twitch in an un- 
accoimtable manner. From his vantage-point on 
the ladder he had seen some one coming down the 
lane which boimded one side of the orchard. 

" Good morning, John," said the some one, " I'm 
glad to see you so busy." 

Mrs. Wopling popped her head round the comer 
to see who it was ; when she saw she did not draw 
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her head back again, for she, like nearly every one 
else in Rundell St. Mary's, had never seen the 
woodman before, and she found the first glimpse of 
him remarkable. 

John made no audible answer, only shifted his 
great feet on the rungs of the ladder, and Mrs. 
Vickery, unconsciously placing herself between the 
stranger and the ladder's foot, asked what he 
wanted with her boy. 

" Nothing," the woodman said pleasantly, 
'* nothing at all ; I only take an interest in him — 
just now." 

This speech did not disarm Mrs. Vickery's sus- 
picions, neither did it reassure Long John, as, per- 
haps, it was not meant to do. 

" And who may you be ? " Mrs. Vickery de- 
manded. 

" Beelzebub," the woodman told her, and Mrs. 
Wopling laughed. Then she glanced at Long John 
and sighed, observing aloud to herself, "Well, I 
ain't altogether surprised." 

The woodman did not appear to hear her. " You 
can ask Job Wopling about me," he said ; " he 
knows me." 

Mrs. Wopling flounced round, " That I know he 
don't ! " she said, and Mrs, Vickery informed all 
near enough to hear that she " didn't want none o' 
Job Wopling's pot-house friends about her orchard." 

The woodbnan assured her amiably that he did 
not meet Job in a pot-house, nor did he want to 
come into her orchard. *' I only wished to con- 
gratulate John on his day's work," he said, " and 
remind him what an interest I take in him." With 
that he turned, said good-morning, and went back 
up the lane again. 

There was a great cross-examination at the 
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Vickerys' that day, and at the Woplings*, too, 
when Job came home. But comparatively little 
was learnt, at either house. Job had little to tell, 
he had only seen Beelzebub once, and since that 
was when Petronilla presented him, he would give 
no account of it ; he did not know her wishes on the 
subject. Moreover, so he said, he did not hold with 
tellmg everything to every one — meaning his wife. 

Long Jolm coidd have told a good deal more had 
he been so minded, but he, for more personal 
reasons, was by no means ready to do so. He main- 
tained a sulky reserve, only persistently repeating 
that the man was nothing to him. This, needless 
to state, did not satisfy his mother, who was at a 
loss to understand the effect this Beelzebub had on 
her son. It was useless for him to deny the effect, 
she could see it for herself ; she even went so far as 
to say he was a changed creature. When on Monday 
morning he set out for work, sa3dng he had got a 
job, it seemed she was right, though her astonish- 
ment knew no boimds. And if she was astonished, 
it is certain all the rest of the parish was even more 
so ; such energy on the part of that professional 
loafer Long John was unheard of. 

There wzis only one person besides the woodman 
who could have thrown any light on the situation, 
and she was at Wickhampstead. She came to 
Rundell St. Mary*s, however, during the first week 
of John*s surprising reformation, although her 
coming was strictly against orders and had to be 
contrived with some difl&culty. The woodman 
probably expected that she would evade her elders 
and come, at all events he did not seem at all sur- 
prised to see her. He proceeded to give her an 
account of his doings with regard to Martha and 
John. 
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" I have kept my promise," he said ; " at least, 
I have begun to keep it — I wonder why ? ** 

" Why you keep it ? " 

*• Yes, I might just as well not ; what does a 
promise matter ? There isn't such a thing really. 
If there is neither right nor wrong, lie nor truth, 
nothing nor anything, there certainly is not such a 
thing as a promise to bind me, or a me to be bound, 
or a you to be bound to— it is all an illusion to- 
gether. That is clear, isn't it ? At least it should 
be. But I am afraid it is not ; the West does not 
breed philosophers, the western mind is very much 
under the tyranny of Ideas, not to say solid, old- 
fashioned scruples.'' 

" Well, you had a scruple, I suppose," Petronilla 
said. 

" Possibly," the woodman admitted, " it is a 
disease you will outgrow in time." Then he went 
on to tdl her about Long John. " I sent for him," 
he said ; " I told Virtue Goble to tell him to come 
to me at sundown on Friday, and at simdown he 
came. I think curiosity brought him, but when he 
got here I don't think he was altogether glad that 
he had come. I asked him about Martha, and he 
seemed somewhat uncomfortable, he even repeated 
the name as if he had never heard it before, so I 
described the lady vaguely. I could not do more, 
having never seen her ; but the effect was good, 
decidedly good. There is something to be said for 
that ancient dodge of pretending to a supernatural 
agency for private information. I followed up the 
effect on Long John by asking him what he in- 
tended to do. " You have had a good time," I said, 
or words to that effect ; " when are you going to pay 
for it ? " I reminded him that one usually has to 
pay for things in this world, however one may square 
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them in the next. He looked considerably as- 
tonished, I might even say aghast ; I believe if I 
had demanded his soul in payment he would have 
taken the matter seriously." 

Petronilla laughed. " Long John is a coward,** 
she said, " and a fool too. I expect it was getting 
dark when he was here — the wood black behind him, 
and just enough red glow filtering through the trees 
to show your face." 

"Which is not reassuring to a man with an 
uneasy conscience," the woodman observed. " It 
did not reassure Long John, who, after sundry 
protestations, gave it as his opinion that Martha 
had been letting her sister into the secret. I told 
him that the sister knew nothing at all, that the 
only person in Rundell St. Mary's beside himself 
and Martha, who knew anything about it was 
me, which is true, as you were at Wickhamp- 
stead. He then came to the conclusion that I had 
supernatural insight if not information, and being 
proportionately impressed, asked what I wanted 
him to do. I said that the usual course, I believed, 
was to mairy the girl. Whereupon he raised the 
difficulty you spoke of, ' Mother would object,* 
which was reasonable enough, seeing that he ap- 
peared to expect 'mother' to keep him and all 
thereto appertaining and belonging for the rest of 
her natural life " 

" You did not say that, did you ? " Petronilla 
asked. 

" No ; I inquired if he had thought about Virtue 
Goble and what she was likely to do when she found 
him out. I don't know if he had thought of it 
before, but the subject did not seem a pleasant one ; 
he sat down to consider it, and groaned. It took 
him some time to weigh the terrors of Virtue's 
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discovery against those of * mother's * indignation, 
and in the end he came to no decision." 

" What is he going to do ? '* 

" He is going to many the girl and keep her him- 
self.'* This was rather surprising information, but 
the woodman seemed sure of it. " It was some 
time before he arrived at this uncomfortable solu- 
tion," he admitted, "but in the end he accepted 
it as the least of the evils offered. He will want 
keeping up to the mark at times, but I believe he 
will go on all right. It is wonderful what fear will 
do ; besides he is not a bad sort at bottom, and 
seems fond of the girl after his fashion." 

Petronilla did not think much of the fashion, but 
it did not concern her, and she only asked if Long 
John had employment. The woodman said that he 
had, and also that he himself had suggested that 
Saturday should be spent in helping Mrs. Vickery. 
** Idleness is a demoralizer," he said, " so I told him 
to help the old lady and I would look in on him some 
time, just to see how he was getting on." 

On the whole, Petronilla was very well pleased 
with the way things were going ; the woodman was 
managing far better than she could have done her- 
self. It did not seem to her as if he found it par- 
ticularly irksome either. 

" In a previous incarnation," she said, for she 
had picked up several of his expressions, " I should 
think you might have rather enjoyed playing 
Special Providence." 

" I have never done it in my life before," he told 
her, " In the previous incarnation I don't remem- 
ber to have thought about anything but myself. In 
this state, of course, I have no self ; I have come to 
the conclusion there is no such a thing. It is only 
an illusion, and so are other people, consequently 
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it does not matter what happens to them. I have 
no part m this farcical tragedy of errors ; I stand 
aside and look on — a mere spectator.'* 

" And being Special Providence ? " Petronilla 
asked. 

^* Oh, that is making the puppets dance,** he 
answered. 

" Well, make Martha and Long John dance to- 
gether,** she said, and left him to bring about the 
result in any way he chose. 
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CHAPTER X 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCE A COMPLICATED PART 

LONG JOHN'S banns of marriage were pub- 
lished on a Sunday towards the end of Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Vickery not bemg in church on the 
occasion did not hear them, and since, needless to 
state, her son had not mentioned the subject to her, 
she knew nothing about it, not, that is to say, until 
Mrs, Wopling came home. 

Mrs. WopUng was bursting with excitement. As 
a neighbour it was her right and her duty to go and 
condole with the ill-used mother and, incidentally, 
bring her the news which she felt would be news to 
her. In these circumstances it was not wonder- 
ful that she came home from church at so unusual 
a pace that Job, who had no reason for hurrying, 
was a good six paces behind when they reached 
Mrs. Vickery's house. The fact that Job was be- 
hind did not prevent his wife from discoursing to 
him on the interesting subject. She pitched her 
voice in a key suitable to the distance that separated 
them, forgetting that Mrs. Vickery's windows were 
open. 

Mrs. Vickery was in her front room setting the 
table for dinner, but through the open window she 
caught a fragment of her neighbour's eloquence. 
" A nice one him to think o' marryin' ! Expectin' 
his mother to keep him in beer and baccy even I ** 
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Job stood by his daughter's gate, and raised a 
protest for the absent culprit. '* He's been at work 
lately," he said ; " maybe he had the gal in his eye 
and it brisked him up a bit ; there's no sayin'." 

Mrs. Vickery put the forks she held on the table 
in a bimch. Who had been at work lately ? 
Whose mother had always kept him before ? Who, 
above all, was going to be married ? She stood 
still and listened, but she only heard Mrs. Wopling 
snort contemptuously and observe, "Don't tell 
me ! " Then a gate — not the Woplings', but one 
nearer at hand— clicked in an emphatic manner. 

Mrs. Vickery softly left the sitting-room, went to 
the back door and bolted it securely on the inside. 
On Sundays and state occasions people came first 
to front doors and the front door was always kept 
securely locked. 

Mrs. Wopling rapped sharply on the painted 
panels, and Mrs. Vickery went upstairs and shut 
herself in the back bedroom. In course of time 
Mrs. Wopling, having knocked six times, made a 
tour of the house, tried the back door and looked in 
at the kitchen window, went away, when Mrs. 
Vickery came downstairs again and went on with 
her preparations for dinner. A little later Long 
John came home. Mrs. Vickery let him in and 
locked the door after him, pocketing the key. 
Exactly what ensued is not known, but certainly 
the dinner was spoiled, as well as John's appetite. 
It was doubtless wise of the woodman to recommend 
John to let the banns be published once before he 
took his mother into the secret. By this means the 
general public was made conscience keeper to the 
timid lover ; and the general public is quite equal 
to the job. 

It was somewhere about fiye o'clock when John 
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came out again ; he came by the back way, and he 
came quietly, having rather the aspect of a well- 
beaten dog. But if he had passed an afternoon to 
be remembered, it was, after all, what he had earned, 
as the woodman assured him a man usually has to 
pay for his games in this world. John, no doubt, 
thought he had paid enough for one day, for he did 
not go home again till late, long after his mother 
had retired to bed. This she did extremely early, 
being, perhaps, exhausted by her interview with 
John, Mrs. Wopling ascribed quite other reasons 
for this early retirement, which it seems she had 
foreseen, as she did not go over to see her neighbour 
that evening. She put off her visit of condolence 
until Monday afternoon ; since it could not be paid 
on Sunday, there was no particular hurry for it, 
indeed it scarcely mattered if it were not paid at all. 

The woodman came along that way on Monday 
morning. Mrs. Wopling was getting water at the 
time, and held a long talk with him about the news 
and the Vickerys and their affairs in general. Mrs. 
Wopling having known the Vickerys so long, and 
being decidedly aggrieved with them just then, was 
quite ready to talk as long as any one would listen. 
The ugly man showed himself such a good listener 
that her heart went out to him. In the end, when 
he strongly recommended her to go and sympa- 
thize with her old friend at the earUest opportunity, 
she said she thought he was right, and she would go 
after all. 

Accordingly, on Monday afternoon, when the 
day's work was pretty well done, Mrs. Wopling 
went over the way. Mrs. Vickery received her 
enthusiastically. " Now this is what I call neigh- 
bourly,** she said. " I thought you wouldn't be 
long comin' to bring us your good wishes ; I said to 
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John, *Mary Ann'U be here this afternoon or 
termorrer ; she'll be the first/ I said, and here you 
are." 

Here Mrs. Wopling undoubtedly was in the actual 
sense, but where she was metaphorically she was 
not at all stire ; this reception wak so unexpected 
that she felt she had lost her bearings. To gain 
time she explained that she had come yesterday 
morning and failed to make anyone hear. 

Mrs. Vickery expressed great surprise and much 
regret. Mrs. Wopling snified a Uttle, but declined 
battle on that point, remarking instead on the 
suddenness of John's proceeding. 

Mrs. Vickery said she thought it would come as a 
surprise to most people, though, she intimated, it 
was none to her. With regard to the girl of her 
son's choice she was equally discreet, not, however, 
insisting that she was faultless. " A nice gal," she 
said. " Not but I allow that one with a Uttie bit 
put by might ha' pleased me better. But, there ! 
One can't have everythin' in this world ; she's a 
nice gal, and nice brought up — ^it's clear greediness 
to want more, askin' too much of Providence." 

Mrs. Wopling agreed : " I'm sure I'm glad to 
see you bearin' up so well," she said ; " it's a credit 
to you, that's what it is ; there's not a many as 
'ould put so good a face on it — ^but there ! ' What 
can't be cur^ must be endured,' and it's a real 
comfort to see you takin' it so well." 

Mrs. Vickery smiled sarcastically. "I don't 
know but what mos' mothers could bear to see 
their sons set steadily at work," she remarked, 
" and see 'em, too, take up with a nice gal, instead 
o' idlin' about pubhc-houses with old men who 
ought to know better than to spend their evenin's 
there." 
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Mrs. Wopling reared her head ; Job spent little 
money though a good deal of time at tiie Bag o' 
Nails^ where he was a recognized oracle. Still, she 
did not abate her sympathy, but inquired, almost 
tenderly, when Sarah was going to move to make 
room for the young couple. The Uttle market gar- 
den and cottage adjoining had been Short John's 
own freehold. At his death, intestate, they had 
passed to his son, though every one spoke of them 
as Mrs. Vickery's, and Long John himself did not 
realize his power of ownership. 

Perhaps Mrs. Vickery reaUzed it, perhaps not, 
her face was lost in her cotton sun-bonnet, like a 
last year's walnut in its shell. She answered Mrs. 
Wopling with hardly a perceptible pause : " I'm not 
a-going to move," she said, "leastways, not jus* 
yet, not till Martha's got used to the ways o* 
things a bit. It's true she's a fine strappin* gaJ, not 
like 5TOur Bessie, so she won't be always wantin* 
an old woman at her tail, but jus' at fiirst she an* 
John both want me to stop here a bit." 

Doubtless they both did, though as yet they had 
not expressed an opinion on the subjec^. To tell 
the truth, neither of them had a clear idea where 
they were going to live, nor what they were going 
to live on. John had no idea that he could turn 
his mother out of the cottage, and not much hope 
that she would agree to admit the future Mrs. 
Vickery to a share in it. It was the woodman who 
discovered John's right to the cottage in the gossip 
he had with Mrs. Wopling at the pump. And it 
was Mrs. Wopling, perhaps not uninspired by the 
woodman, who in bringing the fact to Mrs. Vickery's 
notice helped her to decide her future proceedings 
with such praiseworthy promptness; 

This, of course, was eminently satisfactory from 
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the point of view of the young couple. Taken on 
the whole, their way was clearing very well, and 
things progressing better than they could have ex- 
pected. There was a considerable element of the 
unexpected about the affair, at least to Martha ; 
the publishing of the banns even was unexpected 
to her, she having had no warning beforehand. 
Long John was sure of her consent, and had told her 
more than a month ago that he meant to marry 
her, so he did not tell her when the banns were to 
be published, saying he thought it would be a nice 
little surprise to her. It was a surprise. When a 
young brother, who had attended church under 
compulsion, came tearing home with the news that 
John and Martha had been " cried " that day, the 
poor Uttle bride-elect fainted away, to the as- 
tonishment and dismay of her sister Virtue. 

To tell the truth. Virtue was altogether at a loss 
to understand Martha's proceedings just then— -why 
she should have kept so quiet about John's court- 
ship, why she should faint when the banns were 
published, and why, when she had seen John that 
Simday evening and talked things over with him, 
she should laugh and cry like one in hysterics. It 
was all very incomprehensible to the elder sister. 
She herself never gave way or broke down. A 
quiet, strong woman, too busy with the affairs of 
her house and the crowd of young brothers and 
sisters who were her charge, to know much of what 
was going on outside. Of Martha and Long John 
she did not readily suspect what half the vUlage 
was quick to proclaim as soon as ever the banns 
were published. One thing, however, she did sus- 
pect, though no one else in Rimdell St. Mary's did— 
that the woodman had some share in the making 
of the coming marriage. 
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She taxed him with it one evening a few days 
after hearing the news. She had been baking, and 
earner to the outskirts of the wood to bring him 
bread, as she often did. Ever since he had come 
to live in the wood she had. come to and fro, at one 
tinie his only medium of communication with the 
outside world. She seldom asked him questions, 
often even addressed no direct remark to him, yet 
she had come to know something of him, enough, 
at all events, to make her suspect his hand in 
Martha's engagement. 

" I believe it's your doing," she said that evening, 
and when he did not deny that he had interested 
himself in the matter she asked, " Why did you do 
it ? We're nothing to you ; why do you trouble 
about us ? " 

" I did not trouble," he told her ; " there was no 
trouble in the business. I thought it would be a 
good thing all round, and as both John and Martha 
seemed to wish it, I only put them in the way of 
fulfilling their wishes. I hope you don't object ? " 

She said she did not, and then asked suddenly : 
" Are you sure she does want it ? She fainted 
when she heard the banns were up, fainted right 
off." 

" It was very foolish of her." The woodman held 
out his hand for the bread. 

Virtue did not notice the hand, something in the 
very carelessness of his tone having arrested her 
attention. "Why did she faint ?" she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. "How should I 
know ? " he said ; " you know more about the girl 
than I do." 

Then all at once Virtue did know. He saw it in 
her face with consternation, it being the last thing 
he had intended or expected. 
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** You made him marry her,'* she said almost in 
a whisper, " you made him, because " 

" It seemed the best thing to be done in the cir- 
cumstances," he concluded for her, though he did 
not like the conclusion. 

But Virtue hardly seemed to hear him. " Martha,** 
she repeated, " my Uttle Martha ! Oh, it can't be 
true!** 

" Let*s hope it isn*t,*' he said cheerfully. 

She turned on him fiercely : * You know it is ! ** 
she cried. 

He could not deny it, and there was an awkward 
pause. " If we can't dispute it let*s accept it," he 
said at last. " There is not so very much harm done 
after all ; he will marry her and — and it'll be all 
right." 

He felt the end was lame, though perhaps hardly 
deserving of the scorn it received. " That's man's 
morals 1 " Virtue said bitterly. " ' Cover it up, make 
it decent, pretend there's nothing wrong, — ^that's 
what men say. But if she were yours, if you'd 
brought her up, if it were your fault as it's mine, 
you'd talk different." 

" It is not your fault," the woodman protested. 
" I know, of course, how you must feel about it." 

" No you don't, or you wouldn't say it was not 
my fault. How should you know how I feel ? You 
don't know anything about it. You don't blame 
Martha, of course ; men don't ; besides, you're kind, 
you make the best of it, you say patch it up, make 
him marry her, it'U be all right, but you don't imder- 
stand. I ought to have imderstood, I ought to 
have known it might happen, but I didn't ; I didn't 
look out or take care. I was always feeding and 
clothing and paying the rent ; I was minding the 
tilings of this worid, I thought somebody else would 
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mind the rights and wrongs and things of the next — 
*Seek ye first the Kii^om of Heaven' — ^but I 
didn't, I sought to pay the rent — ^Lord help me I " 
and with a quick catch in her throat she turned 
suddenly and hurried away into the imdergrowth. 

The woodman looked after her, but he did not 
move. ** This," he said to himself with irritation, 
" this is what comes of interfering in other people's 
affairs." He began to review what he had said and 
to wish he had not said it. " It is not safe to say 
anything to a woman," was his conclusion, "you 
can never tell how it will be taken. Virtue is a fool.'* 
He kicked the black earth savagely. "Why, in 
Heaven's name, should she blame herself ? She has 
clothed the brats, fed them, housed them, beaten the 
boys and sent the girls to school, how much more 
does she think she ought to do ? Lord, I believe 
some women would assume the responsibility if their 
sisters were bom with tails ! They're an irrational 
lot — ^all bar Petronilla, and she's the little devil that 
has let me in for this business. But I won't have 
an3^thing more to do with it — ^no, I won't." 

He got up and walked resolutely towards the 
heart of the wood. For fuU ten minutes he con- 
tinued his course, then he remembered that Virtue 
had taken the bread back with her. It was clearly 
impossible to do without bread until to-morrow 
morning, equally impossible to give Virtue the 
trouble of sending one of her imemployed and all 
too active brothers with it. There being clearly 
nothing for it but to go and fetch the loaf for himself, 
he set off at once for the long cottage where the 
Gk)bles lived. 

A yard lay between the cottage and the road, 
nettle-grown and blocked with old wheels and useless 
lumber* He crossed it and skirted the shed where 
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Mr. Goble carried on his trade of wheelwright during 
the day, and his sons enjoyed forbidden pastimes 
during the evening. Three of them were there now 
quite safe, for their father had gone to the Bag o* 
Nails, Martha was out with Long John, and Virtue 
busy indoors. The house seemed very quiet as the 
woodman approached it, there was not a sound 
anywhere. Virtue had put the younger ones to bed, 
she would probably be gfetting supper ready some- 
where at the back. He went past the patch of 
potatoes — the Gobies* garden was all laid down in 
potatoes ; they grew well in that soil, and the Grobles 
ate an immense quantity. As he approached with 
the silent tread learnt in the wood he heard voices 
within the kitchen. He stopped, perhaps Virtue 
had a friend or even a lover, one of the voices was a 
man's. He did not wish to break in upon her little 
leisure. 

" You remember that the twenty-ninth is near — a 
wedding is an expensive affair." 

The voice struck the woodman as insolent ; indeed, 
in his opinion, it was insolent of Philip Rundell's 
agent, anyhow, to remind the Gobies of the proxi- 
mity of quarter-day. It was Wilson, the agent, he 
was sure of that. His presence, of course, meant 
that the Gobies' payments had not been too regular. 
The thought impressed the woodman unpleasantly, 
coming so soon after Virtue's declaration that she 
had given her time and energy to paying the rent 
rather than superintending her sister's morals. He 
stepped forward impulsively. Wilson had no 
business to worry Virtue Goble to-night ; certainly 
no business to speak to any woman in that tone of 
voice. Then he stopped ; it occurred to him that 
he would do more harm than good by interfering ; 
he had no money to make Virtue's way easier, no 
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influence to exert against Wilson. He was himself 
unknown to the agent, the permission to live in the 
wood he owed to the old head keeper, an autocrat 
who ruled supreme in the woods and permitted no 
interference with his rights. Probably the agent 
did not even know of his existence, and certsunly 
would resent any meddling with his dealings with 
the Gobies or any other tenants. So he turned to go 
away, forgetting the bread. As he turned he 
glanced in at the kitchen window and saw the agent 
seated near the table and Virtue standing near the 
stove. He was watching her at work, and watching 
her with a coarse admiration which the woodman 
considered an insult. Virtue might have regarded 
it as an insult too could she have afforded to do so ; 
that she did not show resentment now meant that 
the rent would not be all forthcoming on the twenty- 
ninth. As the fact came home to the woodman he 
tapped on the window and then drew back. 

" Who was that ? " he heard Wilson ask. 

" One of my brothers, I expect," Virtue answered. 

The woodman whistled softly, and Virtue, in 
spite of what she had said, must have found the 
sound unfamiliar, for she came out to see who it was. 

He had withdrawn from the kitchen window, so 
she had to come round the comer of the house before 
she saw him. " What is it ? " she asked. 

" You forgot to leave my bread," he answered. 

She apologized and fetched it. 

" What does that fellow want ? " he demanded 
when she returned with the loaf. 

" Who ? " 

" Wilson ; it is not quarter-day." 

" No ; he was passing — ^he just looked in to see 
me." She held her head rather high as she gave the 
answer ; she evidently intended him to miderstand 
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that what had been said in the wood was to be 
forgotten. 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned away. As 
he did so he picked up a piece of rotten timber. 
** Let's give hun a change of company/* he said ; 
'* he must have said all he has got to say to you ; 
he can try his conversation on your brothers." 

He threw the timber against the old shed where 
the young Gobies were at play ; instantly the three 
ran out hke rabbits from a burrow when the ferret 
goes in. They did not stop to look round, but set 
ofi for the house as hard as they could go. 

The woodman laughed, but Virtue looked 
troubled. "They were doing something wrong,'* 
she said. 

" Which, I suppose, is your fault ? You're a bit 
arrogant in the way you annex all the responsibility ; 
you don't allow the Almighty much of a share in the 
world. As for your brothers and sisters — ^they are 
not to have an oimce of free will between them," 

" I don't know what you mean," she said wearily. 
They had crossed the yard together and now stood 
by the broken gate. 

" I mean," he returned, " that if your brothers had 
set the shed on fire it would not have been your 
fault — ^less your fault than it is mine that a fellow I 
could turn out with one hand is bothering you about 
the rent." 

Virtue drew herself up proudly. " Mr. Wilson is 
only minding his business," she said. 

The woodman could not forbear a smile. " Thank 
you," he said with some amusement, " I'll try and 
mind mine. Don't let me keep you — or him — any 
longer," and with a " Good-night " he went away. 

He looked back when he reached the comer of the 
lane ; Virtue was still standing by the broken gate 
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post, not looking after him, but staring straight 
before her into the gathering gloom. TTiere was 
something very hopeless in her attitude, at least it 
seemed so to him ; but it was no business of his, she 
had just told him so. He had no business to inter- 
fere, for he had no power to help — no power or 
possibility of helping any one. 

The thought recurred and recurred again, re- 
fusing to be banished ; and the figure by the broken 
gate rose up too, haimting him long after he 
reached the wood, even after he lay down to slefep . 
that night. It kept coming with a curious per- 
sistency, somehow bringing with it a memory of 
the tale of the man who, weary of the responsibihty 
of Ufe, went out into the wilderness and said, " Lord, 
it is enough ; now take away my Ufe." Once during 
the night he woke himself, muttering the man's 
name and the question which came to him in the 
wilderness — " What doest thou here, EUjah ? " 

He sat up not yet awake, repeating the words 
aloud, half expecting to see some one who ques- 
tioned. But it was all dark and quiet ; a dense, 
moist smelling night looking in at the open doorway, 
and the wood, which pressed close against his walls, 
whispering inarticulately in the darkness. Elijah ? 
— ^Elijah was a myth ; a m3d:h, too, was the thought 
that a man who has shirked his responsibiUties can 
ever resume them again. " It is too late," he said 
— and a fox, gUding silent-footed through the dark- 
ness,, paused on the threshold — " too late — I am 
only a ghost now." 
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CHAPTER XI 
petronilla's idol falls 

LONG JOHN and Martha were married during 
the first week in October. The Grobles and 
Vickerys gathered in considerable numbers for the 
ceremony. There were more Gobies than Vickerys, 
but what the latter lacked in quantity they made up 
in quality ; Mrs. Wopling belonged to the Vickery 
party, and she was a host in herself. She and Mrs. 
Vickery were on the pleasantest terms that day, 
and each wore the gown which had done duty at her 
own wedding. As these ceremonies had taken 
place on the same day, when the two were sworn 
friends, the dresses were alike — brown silk with a 
green sprig. 

Job, of course, was one of the party at the Gobies*, 
and Jenny Pegler even graced the occasion, though 
she felt it rather condescending to come. Mrs. 
Pegler was too busy to be present, but she sent her 
late dairy-maid a home-cured ham and a table- 
cloth, the latter not new. Jenny gave her two 
ornamental wall-pockets of her own making, while 
Petronilla sent her a green glass butter-dish. 

The carrier from Wickhampstead brought Pet- 
ronilla's present, carefully packed in a box. With 
it there was enclosed an antimacassar embroidered 
with very small birds and very large cherries. 
Petronilla did not send that ; Martha would never 
have imagined she did even if there had not been a 
label sewn to one comer and neatly inscribed, 
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" From a Friend," in a fine and loopy handwriting. 
The question of who did send this present gave 
rise to much speculation both to Martha and her 
friends, but none of their guesses came near the 
truth. No one in Rundell St. Mary's had any idea 
that Miss Timlett was the sender, and no one could 
have any idea of the pleasure she derived therefrom. 

Petronilla had taken Jane into her confidence 
on the subject of the butter-dish. She bought 
it with what remained of her winnings from Sidney 
Jordain, but it was some time before she could hit 
on a safe way of sending it. Mrs. Quintrail had 
forbidden her to hold any intercourse with her 
previous friends, and though this did not weigh 
greatly with her, she could not in this case see how 
to disobey discreetly. Accordingly she determined 
to make an accompUce of Jane. She chose a time 
when they were alone together and told Miss 
Timlett about the prospective wedding. She 
explained who Martha was and who Long John ; 
how fond they were of one another, and how John 
had set to work to make a home for Martha. She 
did not tell how long ago this reformation had taken 
place nor how it had been inspired, nor did she men- 
tion any part of Martha's story which would have 
shocked her listener; like all skilful story-tellers, 
she suppressed unnecessary details. It requires 
no honesty to tell " nothing but the truth," telling 
" the whole truth " is the real test : Petronilla W2is 
not strictly honest that day. 

The tale Miss Timlett heard moved her a good 
deal. Love and marriage had always been a long 
way from her own hfe, but that did not prevent 
her from feeling a tender sjnnpathy with those 
to whom the sweet distinction was accorded. The 
tears stood in her eyes as she heard how John 
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was working for Martha. To Petronilla the whole 
story was more pitiful than the part, but it would 
have been no use telling it to Jane, so though she felt 
a little remorse, she told the part only, and in the end 
persuaded Jane to send the butter-dish for her. 

" I shan't have any communication with the 
Gobies if you send it,'* she said. And when Jane 
demurred, being doubtful whether the inside or out 
of a parcel was the part which did the communicat- 
ing, she solved the diflftculty by suggesting that 
Miss Timlett might perhaps be kind enough to 
send some trifle to Martha herself. Jane was 
deUghted with this idea, having a drawer full of 
work which went to bazaars on the sale or return 
principle. From it she drew all manner of presents for 
friends and relatives, and from it now came the cherry 
antimacassar. Miss Timlett afterwards enjoying de- 
licious pictures of Martha's surprise on its arrival. 

Petronilla was made a participator in these 
pictures ; she heard many of Jane's humble thoughts 
at that time ; she was a good listener, and she never 
cut poor Jane short as other people did. It seemed 
almost as if she felt a pity for one who fate had 
treated even more cavalierly than it had treated 
her ; one, moreover, who did not resent rebuffs 
as she did but accepted all the slights that fell to 
her share. With Mrs. Quintrail Petronilla was also 
on fairly good terms. The old lady's temper was 
uncertain and autocratic, but the worst of it was 
usually reserved for Jane. Petronilla's aptitude 
for gauging the temperament of those about her 
saved her from making many blunders, while her 
want of fear of Mrs. Quintrail established a certain 
equality in speech between them and led the old 
lady to treat her with less of the contemptuous 
despotism that fell to Miss Timlett's share. 
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On the whole, Ufe at Melville Place went fairly 
smoothly, and the autumn set in without there 
being any talk of Petronilla's return to her grand- 
father. After the affair with PhiUp Rundell she 
half expected to be dismissed at someone's insti- 
gation. But she received no orders to that effect, 
and for all that was said at Melville Place, there 
might never have been such a person as Sidney 
Joniain, nor such an incident as the flinging of 
a pack of cards over a high brick wall. On second 
thoughts Petronilla was not altogether surprised ; 
PhiUp Rundell would do something more than 
that, even if he had to wait for it. He was not 
a man to forget or to be forgotten ; she somehow 
knew that and knew also that, though he had 
pocketed her cards, he had no more pocketed her 
insult than she had his, and sooner or later she 
would have to pay for it. 

She wondered a little at the time why he did not 
strike through Sidney ; later she recognized the 
fact — of which he must have been aware all along — 
that such a thing was altogether unnecessary. He 
never mentioned the affair to Sidney, nor did he 
take Mrs. Jordain into his confidence. He knew 
better than to put her in a position to lecture her 
son and so drive him first to champion the girl 
and afterwards to seek her company to demonstrate 
his own independence. He went away from Wick- 
hampstead without sa3dng anything on the subject, 
and two daj^ later Sidney received an invitation to 
join a shooting party, which he accepted eagerly — 
sportsmen are not expected to read Greek, at least 
not when they have a better occupation. 

He did not see Petronilla during the few days 
which elapsed between his cousin's discovery of 
the tHe-d'tete in the garden and his own start for 
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the moors. To tell the truth, he was not quite 
sure that he wanted to do so. Of course he resented 
Philip's manner to her — Philip had not a nice way 
with inferiors — still she was an inferior for all that. 
He felt he had been rather deceived in her and was 
proportionately annoyed. It was especially annoy- 
ing that their acquaintance should have been 
discovered, and really rather good of Phihp not to 
ridicule him for it. So, what with one thing and 
another, Sidney did not see Petronilla before he went 
away. On the j oumey he remembered that he had not 
apologized for the treatment she had received in his 
garden ; he was sorry, but after a moment came to 
the conclusion that it was perhaps better so. 

He did not return to Wickhampstead much before 
the end of the vacation, by which time he had 
practically forgotten the unpleasant scene in the 
garden. When, the day after his return, he saw 
Petronilla in the apple tree, he first called her and 
afterwards climbed over the wall to her, as if nothing 
had happened. Petronilla had not forgotten, but she 
came down to him as if she had, and in less than 
five minutes the friendship was to all appearances 
exactly where it was before Philip had interfered. 
If Petronilla was concealing her feelings, she paid 
for the deception by making the mistake of credit- 
ing Sidney with some to conceal, which was foolish. 
However, whatever they felt or meaiit, there 
they [were, both on the same side of the wall, and 
there they enjoyed themselves for two mild October 
mornings. After that Sidney went back to college. 

Petronilla was left alone again, but she had 
promised to write to him ; that was a consolation, 
and she made up long letters in her head as she sat 
working cross-stitch under Miss Timlett's instruc- 
tion. In a week she wrote, not at all as she had 
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planned. It was rather an amusing letter when it 
was finished, not in the least a girlish outpouring 
like others Sidney received. He received a great 
many letters ; lots of girls promised *to write to him 
and they all kept their promises ; many, too, who 
did not promise wrote, though probably none took 
the trouble that Petronilla did as she laboured to 
correct the deficiencies of her education. 

But, the letter written and despatched, next 
came the waiting for the reply. It would not be 
likely to come for at least a week, she told herself ; 
it could not certainly come for nearly two days. 
Nevertheless, she began to look out for the post ; 
it would be so very awkward if she received the letter 
in pubUc; Mrs. Quintrail would be sure to want 
to know all about it. So she looked out for the 
postman, waylaid him, or waited in a comer of 
the hall for the dehvery of the letters. But during 
the whole week nothing came for her. Three 
more days passed and stiU nothing, then more and 
more, a week, two weeks, three weeks. She told 
herself he was busy or he was ill ; she gave herself 
a hundred reasons, but she waited for the post. 
She got to know the man's step so that she could 
have recognized it among a score ; she hstened 
over and over again to its crunch on the gravel, 
to the pause on the step, the slow fumble with the 
letters which were never for her. She wondered 
if she should write again — she made up more 
letters in her head, decided a dozen times that she 
would write and re-decided as many times that she 
would not. She was afraid Sidney would think 
she was running after him, that was what she said 
when she persuaded herself not to write. No 
doubt Sidney would have done so, but he was used 
to it ; indeed, he would have been surprised if a 
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girl of his acquaintance had been so wanting in taste 
as to do anything eke. 

One November day Mrs. Jordain came to Melville 
Place. She called periodically upon Mrs. Quintrail, 
about twice a year. She had nothing in common 
with the older woman except a claim to social 
position, but that was sufficient reason for keeping 
up the acquaintance in a neighbourhood where 
there were few families quite select enough for 
either lady. Petronilla did not know this, and by 
some ingenious train of argument managed to 
connect Mrs. Jordain's visit to Mrs. Quintrail with 
Sidney's friendship with herself. She was in the 
big faded drawing-room when the visitor arrived, 
and was duly presented to her, but without any 
mention of relationship to Mrs. Quintrail. That 
fact was never mentioned j Petronilla had almost 
begun to doubt it herself at times, and to believe 
that she was only there as a kind of assistant 
companion. Whatever Mrs. Jordain may have 
thought, she was very charming, she had pleasant 
ways and the same attractive smile that was one 
of Sidney's characteristics — Petronilla would have 
liked her for that if for nothing else. 

Two days later Petronilla was sent to the house 
next door for a book. It was not to be found at 
once, and she spent a quarter of an hour chatting 
with Mrs. Jordain, while the housekeeper looked 
for it. Mrs. Jordain asked her if she were not 
sometimes very duU at Melville Place, said in a 
pleasant though vague fashion that she must come 
and see her sometimes, and was altogether so 
kind that Petronilla, who was unsued even to 
conventional kindness, was touched, and neglected 
to judge this new acquaintance in her usual critical 
way. Somehow or other, she had rather left off 
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analysing her fellow-creatures of late and had begun 
to look at them m a kindlier fashion. 

Sidney came home from Oxford early in Decem- 
ber. Petromlla knew the date of his arrival per- 
fectly well. He had not written to her at all, 
and though there were days when she was angry 
and solaced herself with Voltaire, she had forgiven 
him before he came home. She wondered when 
and where she would see him. She went down 
the now leafless fruit garden several times, but she 
hardly expected jto see him that way, and she 
certainly did notT Then, one morning when she 
was out with Jane, she passed him. He was with 
his mother and a girl who was sta3dng with her ; 
they were on the other side of the road at the time 
and did not cross over, but Petronilla went into 
Melville Place with a beating heart. For half an 
hour she thought about the girl next door, and the 
thought was not pleasant ; then she received a note 
from Mrs. J ordain which more than compensated 
for all that had gone before. 

Mrs. Jordain, and still more Sidney and the girl 
sta3dng with them, had come to the conclusion 
that the winter is a dull time unless somebody 
does something. The sons and daughters of the few 
aristocratic and visitable families within range 
had all come home to their aristocratic roofs for 
Christmas. Mrs. Jordain was to invite those who 
were of suitable age to spend^ the evening at her 
house. It was not to be a formal dance, some of the 
young people were not out, Mrs. Jordain said; 
moreover, she maintained she could not undertake 
the responsibiUty of a dance. So she did not give 
one, but she invited the sons and daughters of her 
neighbours to come to her house on the day that 
Sidney chose. She invited Petronilla to come 
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too, this not at Sidney's suggestion, but out of pity 
for her duUness and compliment to Mrs. Quintrail. 

Petronilla was absurdly happy; having never 
been to a party in her life before, to go to one at 
all was a pleasure, but to go to one at Sidney's 
house was happiness indeed. Of course there were 
difi&culties in the way ; Uke Cinderella, she had no 
dress, and Uke the same heroine she could not 
dance. But she was determined to overcome such 
trifles. The under-housemaid could dance — 
Petronilla had seen her one afternoon when Mrs. 
Quintrail was out — and should give her some 
lessons. The girl was a good deal taken aback 
when the request was made to her, but she was 
good-natured, and when Petronilla explained that 
she had been invited to a party and was not sure 
of the waltz step, she consented, and gave the 
required lessons in Petronilla's bedroom. 

The matter of the dress was not so easy to com- 
pass. Mrs. Quintrail made no sign of giving one, 
she was saving by nature, and time did not tend to 
make her less so. Petronilla had no money to buy 
a frock and no fairy godmother to bring one with 
a wave of her wand. It was Jane who came to 
the rescue. She was sympathetically excited about 
the party ; her hfe, though longer than Petronilla's, 
had been nearly as barren of such trimmings ; she 
was very anxious that Petronilla should go to this, 
the first real fashionable festivity that had come 
in the way of either of them. Jane's means, 
however, were far behind her will, so she could 
not buy a dress, but she hunted and hunted over 
her treasures, and at last brought out an old white 
gown. It was only muslin, and not at all pretty, 
but it was the best she could do, and she offered 
it humbly to Petronilla. 
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"We could alter it to the fashion and make it 
fit you, dear," she said. " I believe we could do 
something with it, especially if I were to get a little 
new lace. If it were nicely washed I'm sure it 
would look well, with your young face, too : young 
faces don't need so very much dressing." 

Petronilla thanked her gratefully, and they set 
to work on the dress and altered and fitted and 
did up and let down till they thought they had 
made it beautiful ; Petronilla had seen so little 
that she was more than satisfied when it was done, 
and gentle little Jane felt an absolute flutter of ex- 
citement when she saw Petronilla in it. In her eyes 
there never had been and never would be any one so 
dazzlingly beautiful as the girl looked that night. 

" My dear," she said almost with awe as she 
smoothed the stiff white frill about Petronilla's 
neck, "you look Uke an old picture that I have 
seen somewhere — a picture of a great lady — no, it's 
a gentleman, I think — I can't remember ; it is a 
French aristocrat of a good while ago. I'm sure 
Mrs. Quintrail would be proud of you if she saw 
you now." 

And Jane sighed, for Mrs. Quintrail had a cold, 
and had shut herself up in her own room, with orders 
that no one but her maid should come to her. 
Petronilla did not mind whether Mrs. Quintrail 
saw her or not. Sidney would see her, and, what 
was vastly more important to her just then, she 
would see him. So she went downstairs with a 
gay heart, out on to the gravel path and, escorted 
by the under-housemaid, to the house next door. 

Sidney was a good host ; Sibyl, the girl who was 
staying with Mrs. Jordain, said so afterwards. 
He really worked hard to make the evening success- 
ful, introduced people here and there, saw that aU 
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his guests had supper and partners and a really 
nice time, even doing what he could for the girl 
in the impossible dress who came from next door. 
Sidney introduced one or two people to her, got her 
some lemonade once himself, and pointed her out 
to his mother when she was sitting alone. 

Mrs. Jordain crossed the room and sat down 
beside her, asked her how Mrs. Quintrail's cold 
was, and hoped that her programme was full. 
Petronilla thanked her and said it was quite full, 
which was not true, though she did not know it, 
for she did not know what she said. It was half 
way through the evening: Sidney had not asked 
her to dance yet. He could not ask every one just 
at first, she told herself, he must do his duty by all 
his guests ; he would ask her by-and-bye. But 
he did not, he sent his mother to talk to her. Later 
he passed her with Sybil on his arm. Sibyl's dress 
was quite different from Petronilla's, every one 
in the room was different, and the wearers had 
glanced at Petronilla's when she came in. Sibyl 
was very good-natured; she had hardly looked 
at the dress at all, and she talked a good deal to 
Petronilla while they were drinking the lemonade 
Sidney brought them. Then Sidney joined in the 
conversation and it miderwent a change ; of course 
Petronilla did not know the people the others knew, 
she had not heard of their plans either, and was 
even too much of a stranger to be acquainted 
with their expressions and ways of speech. 

Before very long, however, a partner came to 
fetch her ; as she went away she heard Sidney 
asking Sybil if she could spare him another dance. 
Duty did not compel him to dance three times 
with Sybil, did not compel him to bestow so many 
of his favours on the pretty girl with the golden 
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hair. Petroiiilla overheard a scrap of conversa- 
tion between him and the pretty girl, it was some- 
thing about writing letters ; the pretty girl said 
she didn't know, she had no time, she wouldn't pro- 
mise. And Sidney in his gently masterful way said 
she must find time, he shoidd expect it, and so on. 

Petronilla turned her head away, she did not 
want to hear any more, she felt sick and very tired ; 
she wanted to creep away into the dark, into the 
old well house at Rundell's, away from the people 
and music. But emotion was an inward thing 
with her, her set face did not alter ; she sat stiU 
where she was ; no one could have guessed what 
was passing in her mind. Two girls, some distance 
away, glanced at her and exchanged a whispered 
remark ; she half heard them. Even in her daze 
of pain her acute hearing brought the words to her : 
" I wonder why Mrs. Jordain asked her ; she is 
perfectly impossible." 

" Oh, charity," and there was a Uttle shrug of 
white shoulders. 

Petronilla's eyes suddenly lit up, the sick faintness 
began to leave her, a slow burning fury taking its 
place, a fury with these girls, with Sidney too — 
Sidney who had made her suffer — ^with herself for 
having been made to suffer, for having demeaned 
herself to this worship and this pain which was very 
shame. But still her face did not change ; a man 
standing near Mrs. Jordain was struck with its 
masklike repose. 

" Who is that girl ? " he asked. 

" She is companion or something to my neighbour, 
Mrs. Quintrail," Mrs. Jordain answered ; " I thought 
it would be only kind to ask her to come in to- 
night." 

The man — ^his name was Sir George Brethwait — 
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nodded? " A remarkable face," he said : " power 
behind it, unless I am much mistaken. When 
she is a woman I would rather be on the right side 
of the way when she goes out to war." 

Mrs. Jordain smiled a Uttle : Sir George said 
such odd things, but he was recognized as so clever 
a man that it was permitted to hmi. He was much 
older than the rest of the guests, an Indian civilian 
of some standing, only present that night on 
account of a previous friendship with Colonel Jor- 
dain. When he said he would hke to be introduced 
to the girl from next door, Mrs. Jordain at once 
presented him ; as Petronilla had no partner for 
the remaining two dances he stopped beside her, 
talking and listening as if he found it interesting. 
He even made a point of saying good-bye to her 
before she went away with the under-housemaid. 

The maid was rather disappointed not be to kept 
waiting a little. She would have been quite content 
to sit half an hour in the housekeeper's room, but 
Petronilla did not keep her, and they left at once. 

All the household at Melville Place had gone to 
bed when they returned; even Miss Timlett, who 
had undertaken to let Petronilla in, had gone up to 
her room. She had partly undressed ; but as soon 
as she heard steps on the gravel she hurried down- 
stairs in her red flannel dressing-gown and opened 
the door. 

" And was it all very nice ? " she asked before 
Petronilla was fairly inside. " Did you dance all 
the time ? I suppose it was really grand ? " 

The housemaid was bolting the door and Jane 
began to take off the shawl she had lent Petronilla. 

" Why, dear, you have timxbled your dress," 
she said ; but added reassuringly — " It doesn't 
matter a bit, though ; it will smooth out again, and 
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it looks quite nice still. I'm sure no one looked 
better than you.'* 

Petronilla smiled, rather a hard smile had Jane 
only known it. " It was a lovely party," she 
said, " very grand, with ices and claret-cup, and all 
manner of things that I have never tasted before. 
Mrs. Jordain was very kind and the girl staying with 
her was kind too — it was splendid." 

" That's right, I am so glad you have enjoyed it ; 
what a good thing you were able to go. And you 
managed the dancing all right ? i^d the dress 
looked nice among the others ? That's splendid." 

" It is the best dress in all the world," Petronilla 
declared ; then she said good-night and went up to 
her own room and locked the door. 

She stood Ustening a moment, her hand still 
on the key. Miss Timlett came upstairs, she 
heard her pass the door ; then, more faintly, 
she heard the housemaid's step ; gradually that died 
away, a distant door shut, and all noises in the 
house ceased. She turned sharply from the door. 
The room was quite dark, for she had put out the 
light she carried ; in the darkness for which she 
had longed her face relaxed. She felt in her belt for 
the programme she had hidden there; when she 
found it she took it out and tore it across and across 
and across again and flung the fragments out of the 
window. Then she pulled off the poor dress and 
crushed it anyhow into a drawer which locked. 
As she stooped to the lock she caught her breath 
with a curious Uttle rattle. She threw back her 
head Uke an impatient animal, but the rattle became 
a choking sob and the impatient movement scat- 
tered tears upon her face. Her idol, her beautiful 
precious idol had fallen, and no power on earth 
could restore it again. 
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CHAPTER XII 

PETRONILLA HEARS FROM HER ENEMY 

MRS. QUINTRAIL had a bad cold, and had 
given orders that she would see no member 
of her household except her maid. This was 
scarcely a deprivation, for she was not the best of 
company when things went wrong with her, either 
mentally or phj^ically. On the morning after 
Mrs. Jordain's party, however, Petronilla presented 
herself boldly in Mrs. Quintrail's room, and the old 
lady was too much surprised to ask her by what 
right she did so. 

Petronilla did not apologise ; she said a formal 
good-morning, and then without introduction 
annoimced, " I want to go home." 

Mrs. Quintrail eyed her coldly. "There is 
nothing to prevent you," she said. 

" Thank you. I can go this morning ? I had 
better say good-bye to you now " 

She was standing by the door ; the old lady 
among the heap of pillows scrutinized her sharply, 
but she bade her a short good-bye, Ustened to formal 
thanks for her hospitality, and let Petronilla open 
the door before she demanded : " Why do you 
want to go ? Are you tired of being among gentle- 
folks ? " 

" Yes," Petronilla said, and there was a ring of 
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truth in her voice for which neither Mrs. Quintrail 
nor Jane was responsible. 

" Oh ! " the old lady's tone was brusque. " I 
suppose you want to get back among farmers and 
labourers and such people ? " 

Petronilla did not care particularly about that, 
but she did not say so. " I want to get out," was 
the only explanation she gave. 

Mrs. Quintrail showed no signs of sympathy. 
" Have they told you that you are throwing away 
a chance if you offend me ? " she inquired. " I 
might leave you a Uttle money when I die or give 
you a Uttle while I am still alive if you could con- 
trive to please me." 

" I can't help it," Petronilla said. 

" You have put up with me as long as you can ? " 

But it was not that, and Petronilla made it quite 
plain. " You have been kind to me, and so has 
Miss Timlett," she said, and somehow her words 
carried conviction ; " there has not been much to 
put up with ; it isn't that at all, but I want to go, 
I want to get out." 

She stood by the door, her lithe figure hghtly 
poised almost as if she were already straining some 
cord which prevented her flight. 

" You are a fool," Mrs. Quintrail observed with 
conviction, when she had looked at her in silence 
for a moment. " You can go for to-day. Jackson 
can drive you to Rundell St. Mary's, and fetch you 
at five o'clock ; you must come back then, do you 
hear ? " 

Petronilla acquiesced ; a day's freedom was 
something, a day in the lonely lanes and bare 
woods ; she had a passionate, almost frantic 
desire to be out, to be alone. In a Uttle time she 
was driving to Rimdell's, but she did not drive 
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more than three-quarters of the way. She dis- 
missed Jackson and the carriage, and set off across 
the fields alone. 

Precisely what she did and how she spent the 
time no one knew ; she was out alone somewhere 
until nearly one o'clock, when she came to the 
farm. Of course no one there knew she was coming, 
and it was not very likely that eithet her grand- 
father or Miss Stidstone would be pleased to see 
her. Neither she nor they could be sure that 
Mrs. Quintrail would really send for her that after- 
noon, and though she might not much regret such 
a thing, they certainly would. Petronilla did not 
expect a warm welcome, yet as she came in sight 
of the' old plaster house with its heavy cross-beams 
and projecting eaves, her heart beat a Uttle faster. 
After all, it was home, and even if no one beneath 
its roof cared much for her, the walls were famihar, 
there were friends in the haunting shadows and 
wide windows and rumbling chimneys; the old 
house at least held out its arms to her. 

She opened the door and crossed the threshold 
unchallenged ; it was very quiet within ; she 
passed down the long passage and came to the 
keeping-room without hearing a sound of any one. 
There seemed no one about, and nobody appeared 
to have heard her entry. She opened the door 
and looked in, hardly expecting to see any one. 
The room struck chilly for the fire had burned low, 
but there was someone there after all — Sampson 
sitting by the table, his head bowed upon his 
hands, his body limp, his face hidden. 

" Grandfather," she said softly, but he took no 
notice, he did not seem to hear her. She came 
round the table and touched him, " Grandfather ! " 
she said again. 
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He looked up : " You ? " he said dully, " you 
back ? " 

" I have come home/' she told him. 

" You have no home ! " he returned harshly. 
" And better folks than you have no home either. 
It's been comin', since the day o' shame it's been 
comin', I saw it afar off, but — " his voice broke 
piteously — " I thought I'd borne enough in my 
day ; he might ha' left an old man the last of his days 
in peace ! " 

The grey head dropped on the outstretched 
arms, and the broad shoulders under the shabby 
coat heaved spasmodically. Petronilla stood a 
moment, then she noiselessly left the room and 
found her way to the kitchen. There thefe was 
only a young girl whom she did not know but who 
said that Miss Stidstone was in her room. Possibly 
she would have volunteered further information, 
or sought it, but Petronilla did not wait, she went 
up to Emma's bedroom. The door was shut she 
found when she got there ; she could hear Emma 
sniflSng on the other side, so evidently she was a 
participator in the misfortune that had over- 
whelmed Sampson. Petronilla hesitated a moment ; 
while she stood uncertain what to do she heard the 
sound of steps on the frozen ground outside. She 
recognized the heavy, shuffling tread of Job. Job 
was worth twenty Emmas ; if he had any idea of 
the news he was the one to go to. She went down- 
stairs again, out into the yard and to the stables, 
where Job's steps had gone before her. 

She opened the coach-house door and stood in 
the entrance. " Job," she said, " what is the 
matter ? " 

Job looked round. " Lord bless my soul ! " he 
said. He was not a man easy to startle ; no one 
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but Petronilla had contrived to do it, and she not 
oftenr He was not very much surprised now. 
" YouVe come back then," he said. 

" Yes, what is the matter, what has happened ? " 

"A mort o' things — ^you'd much better a- 
stayed where you was ; you come home the wrong 
day." 

" It would always be the wrong day," Petronilla 
said. "Tell me what has happened." 

She closed the door as she spoke and stood 
confronting the old man, who at once began to be 
very busy with some harness. For a moment he 
did not speak, but Petronilla, with her back against 
the door, waited until he said curtly : " It's notice 
to quit, that's what's the matter — and be damned 
to it ! " 

"To go?" Petronilla's face whitened. "To, 
leave Rundell's ? " 

" Yes," Job said, " to leave Rundell's. Oh, it 
can be done fast 'nough, there's no law agin it. 
Your grandda, he's only a tenant, he takes his 
farm much as my son-in-law takes his bit o' cottage, 
and he's got his notice much as my son-in-law 
might get it, only a bit longer. This place ain't 
his'n, you know, though it allers been in his f am'ly ; 
it belongs to Mr. Rundell, fast 'nough, same as it 
did to his forebears. They have the law to put 
the rent up or down or turn a man out or put him 
in, only no fair-minded Christian, let alone a 
gentleman, would do it, seein' that there's allers 
been a Heroven at Rundell's, and seein' as 
how your grand-dad's gettin' on and the last of 
'em." 

Petronilla pressed her back against the stable 
door. " Philip Rundell has done this ? " she asked 
in a low voice. 
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Job nodded, " That's him," he said ; " may the 
devil take him a year earlier for it ! '' 

Petronilla sat down on an old case. This was 
Rundell's revenge, then — ^this — . It was very com- 
plete — complete, miavoidable, miendurable. She felt 
as if she could not and would not endure it, as if she 
would and must find some way out. There must 
be some way, it was not to be borne; this man 
could never turn them out of their home ! To 
insult her mother and her through her mother 
for no reason that she could see, and now, in 
revenge for her retaliation, to bring this anguish 
of despair on an old man who had done noth- 
ing! 

" He's no better'n a devil," Job was saying ; 
he had been rambling on for some time, expressing 
his views with considerable force, though Petronilla 
had not listened. " He kep' the rent up all the 
time he's had the property. Times was bad 
when he came in, and everybody put it down a 
bit ; he did to the Peglers and other folks, but to 
your grand-dad not one penny. He knew he'd 
stick to the ode place, no matter what he had to 
pay, so long as he had breath in his body and a 
farthin' in his pocket. And for why did he do 
this ? All because your mother wouldn't have 
nothin' to do with him. He made love to her, 
he did, that was years ago, long before he married ; 
he was wonderfiJL sweet on her, but she preferred 
t'other chap, and I'm not for blamin' her. He 
was a rare, nice gentleman now,— and accidents will 
happen. — Still, that's neither here nor there. She 
wouldn't have nothink to do with Mr. Philip 
Rundeli, which showed her good taste, seein' as 
how his own father thought so ill of 'n that he left 
every bit o' property to his yoimg cousin Martin, 
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albeit he wasn't much more*n a boy o* one-and- 
twenty. Knowin' what Philip was, I guessed 
there'd be trouble three years ago when the young 
'un was killed and he came into the lot — I guessed 
there'd be trouble o' some sort, but I never tiiought 
it'd come to this." 

Petronilla did not answer, she was thinking; 
Job's words were explaining several things. 

" He loved my mother," she said at last, though 
more to herself than Job ; " he loved my mother, 
so he hated me." 

" He didn't know you," Job said, " you don't 
come into it ; he's payin' off scores on the ode 
master — though why he's done it now, after all 
this time, beats me." 

But Petronilla knew very well ; she knew that 
it was she who had led PhiUp Rundell to an act 
so extreme and so certain to be widely condenMied. 
Of this she did not speak to Job ; she only asked 
him a few questions about the time when they 
would have to leave, and the manner of the notice 
that her grandfather had received ; and the more 
she heard the more hopeless the outlook became. 
There seemed nothing whatever to be done but to 
submit. 

At last Job said he had work to do outside, and 
remarking that she had best hold her tongue about 
what he had told her, he went away. Petronilla, 
however, remained in the stable thinking and 
thinking in vain of some way of escape, trying to 
find some weak spot in this action of PhiUp 
Rundell's. She was quite ignorant of law, quite 
ignorant of anything that might be a help, and 
Job was equally ignorant too ; neither knew how 
the matter really stood. It was all very well to say 
Rundell had a right to turn them out, but to 
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Petronilla it seemed as if there must be something 
to be said on their side ; they had lived there 
so long and paid their rent so regularly it did not 
seem possible to her that they could be put out 
without a shadow of reason. But it was impos- 
sible to get a legal opinion ; she could not pay for 
it even S she had beUeved the one obtainable in 
Wickhampstead worth having on so deUcate a 
local question. The only person of her acquaintance 
who possessed any information out of the usual 
way was the woodman ; he was the only man 
whose opinion was worth having, according to her 
judgment, and she determined to see him before 
she went back to Melville Place. 

Accordingly she left the coach-house and set out 
for the wood. She could tell the man there as Uttle 
or as much as she chose, secure that she would not 
be cross-questioned and certain that all information 
was as safe with him as if it had not been spoken. 
As she threaded her way among the leafless under- 
growth there was a curious rebound in her feelings — 
it would be such a relief to talk to this man after 
the people among whom she had been Uving. 
It would be like taking off one's clothes on a simmier 
night ; the mind could go undressed to him, feel- 
ings and thoughts might show themselves as they 
were made ; they need not put on their best clothes 
as they did for Sidney even in the happiest times, 
and they could do well without the working dress 
of caution and conventionaUty that they had to 
wear to make themselves acceptable to the rest 
of the world. 

It is possible the woodman held some similar 
opinion ; it is certain he had not talked on the 
same plane with any one since he last saw Petro- 
nilla. That afternoon when she came to him he 
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looked up with something as near a smile of welcome 
as his scarred face could wear. 

" You're back,* then ? " he said, and he did not 
ask why. 

She nodded. "Only for a day," she told him. 
"The devil drove me forth into the wilderness. 
I don't wonder that the men possessed with devils 
lived among the tombs and in soUtary places." 

" Are you possessed of a devil just now ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, and ' exceeding fierce,' too." 

There was an indefinable change about her ; he 
felt it, though he could not tell wherein it lay ; he 
only remarked : " Ferocity is rather a waste of 
energy." 

"I dare say," she returned, "it is 'not worth 
while ' to you ; to me it is different. Perhaps you 
have never hated any one ? " 

" What is hate ? " he asked. " ' Hates any man 
the thing he would not kill ? ' " 

The quotation did not appeal to Petronilla. 
" I would not kill what I hate," she said softly. 
" I would keep it alive a long time. One would 
kill what one feared, not what one hated — ^killing 
is so quick." 

Her voice grew so soft that it was almost a 
caress, but its cruelty was none the less apparent. 
The woodman looked at her curiously, but he only 
said : " You want vengeance, I suppose ? You 
think it is a good thing, now ? It isn't really, you 
know ; you have to be a bit higher than your 
enemy to properly get at him, and when you are 
higher somehow he alwaj^ seems too small to be 
worth troubling about." 

Petronilla was not convinced, and she felt secure 
on one point at least. " I shall never be above 
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the man I hate,** she said, " for he is Philip Rundell, 
who owns Rundell St. Mary's and White Doubley, 
and a great deal more besides.** 

" Philip Rundell ? ** the woodman repeated. 
" When and where did you come across him ? " 

Petronilla hesitated a moment. " I quarrelled 
with him across the wall at my grandmother's,** 
she said. *' You think perhaps that I could not 
quarrel with such a man as he ; that he would not 
condescend to notice one of my age and position ; 
but I tell you when we faced each other that morn- 
ing there wasn't any difference between us, we hated 
each other just as if we were bom to do it.** 

" Philip Rundell is a bad person to quarrel 
with,** the woodman said gravely. 

" I know that,** she answered ; " it is because 
of what he has done that I have come to you this 
afternoon — I want you to tell me something, 
that. is if you know enough about it.*' 

The woodman promised to advise to the best 
of his ability, and they drew close to the fire which 
smouldered on the clay hearth. Petronilla told 
the tale, he Ustening to the end without conmient. 
When she had finished he stirred the embers so 
that the glowing wood cnmibled to white ash. 
" Well ? *' she asked at last. " Is there nothing 
to be said for us ? ** 

" Nothing,** he answered, and there was a long 
silence, during which the snapping of a twig without 
sounded like the crack of a whip in the frosty air. 
At length he spoke again ; he had been looking into 
the heart of the fire and he spoke slowly, as if he were 
still weighing the matter in his mind. " There is 
just a chance that I could do something,** he said, 
" a very small chance, not a legal one ; it is decidedly 
illegal, still it might answer. But, first, I want you 
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to tdl me why and how you quaxrelled with Philip ; 
I have no business to ask, I know, but since liie 
matter concerns this man I should like to under- 
stand it thoroughly." 

Petronilla was sitting on the hearth ; she moved 
away from the firehght before she said, " I will 
tell you." Then she told him very briefly of her 
friendship with Sidney, of PhiUp's discovery, and 
of her own later parley with him over the wall. 
She also added what she had heard from Job of 
Philip's previous acquaintance with her mother. 

The woodman never once looked at her while 
she spoke ; he sat staring intently at the fire. 
When she had finished he only said : " Thank you. 
I will see if anything can be done. DonH count on 
it, it is a mere chance and may lead to — ^well, 
compUcations, to put it mildly." 

He rose as he spoke and Petronilla rose too, 
dismissed with this small comfort. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

petronilla's enemy hears of a blue diamond 

MRS QUINTRAIL did not change her mind 
during the day, and at five o'clock the 
carriage came to the farm, and Petronilla was driven 
back to Melville Place to the grey, still hfe. 

Of the time that followed after her return Petro- 
nilla seldom spoke. It was mid-winter and the days 
were short and dark, yet for all their shortness they 
were long enough for their terrible monotony to 
be almost maddening. They were all alike, each day 
so like the other that it was hard to remember 
how far the weary week had dragged its length. 
There was nothing to be done in the long, slow 
hours — nothing that needed doing ; nothing to 
think of, nothing but the small chance that the 
woodman could help Sampson to stay at Rundell's. 
In the old faded house, day followed day in creeping 
procession, inevitable, imchanging, like the slow 
dropping of water on ^ sleepless brain ; no one lived 
in the faded house, no one who loved or hated, 
who fought or cared. Miss Timlett flitted about 
like a mouse at twilight, Mrs. Quintrail sat for 
long hours setting her house in order, and Petronilla 
watched them. So the days went on, chilly morn- 
ing growing to grey afternoon, grey afternoon fading 
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to long evening, and evening losing itself in black, 
endless night. The night, perhaps, was the best 
time — Petronilla preferred it ; her faculties woke 
up at night, the numb pain gave way then, and the 
fierce primitive passions which were the imder- 
strata of her nature came to the surface.^ She 
dared to be and to think what she would at night ; 
she had the rare courage to face her own soul im- 
abashed. 

The winter was almost over before anything 
occurred to break the monotony of the days. One 
afternoon, just about twihght, Petronilla was in 
the drawing-room ; Mrs. Quintrail had sent Jane 
to find a book, which did not exist, in the library, 
and had fallen asleep while she was gone. Petronilla 
was left sitting in the gathering gloom with her 
own thoughts for company. She had sat so for 
some ten minutes or more, when she caught the 
sound of something without. She listened. The 
drawing-room was at the front of the house, but 
it had a window on one side which looked on to the 
shrubbery ; it was from this direction that the sound 
had come. Petronilla was surprised ; it was strange 
that anyone should be there, but she was sure that 
she had heard a cautious movement. She crossed 
the room quietly, and standing behind the curtain, 
looked out and saw, partly concealed among the 
shrubs, but distinct in spite of the fast falling dark- 
ness, the figure of the woodman. 

Her face must have shown against the darkness 
of the room, for he evidently perceived her at once, 
and signed to her to come to him. She obeyed, 
though she was surprised to see him there ; it seemed 
almost as strange to her that he should leave the 
woodTas if one of the forest trees had done so. 

" Let us go into the potting shed," she said when 
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she met him in the chilly garden ; " no one goes there 
at this time, and it is warmer than out here.*' 

She led the way to the shed, the only shelter she 
could offer him. It was not bad on the whole, though 
damp and mouldy smelling ; there was a barrow to 
sit on, and when the door was left open it was not 
at all dark, for the grey day was dying slowly, and 
out of doors it was much lighter than within the 
house. 

The woodman sat down on an earth box. " I 
am going away," he said abruptly ; " I have come^to 
say good-bye." 

" Going away ? " Petronilla repeated. Her as- 
tonishment was great ; she had never thought of his 
going ; even now it did not occur to her that he could 
mean anything but a temporary absence. " Where 
are you going ? " she asked. 

" To the other side of the Great Water," he said. 
" I have made this place too hot for me, so I must 
shift before I am shifted. Yes, your affairs have 
hurried matters a bit, but you needn't apologize, I 
should have gone sooner or later : it has been 
simmering a long time — I should have been obliged 
to go before long." 

Petronilla was sitting on the barrow, her face 
distinct in the hard grey Ught. " Why ? " she 
asked in a low voice — " why would you have gone ? " 

The woodman hesitated a moment, letting the 
dry earth slip between his fingers : " Once," he said, 
" you told me the devil drove you forth into the 
wilderness. Perhaps it was the devil that drove me 
out ; if it was, I am cured now, and so have to go 
back to the haimts of men." 

She did not answer, and he slipped more earth 
between his fingers. " You have had a hand in 
curing me," he said after a little ; " you forced me 
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into the part of Special Providence, and gave me 
a taste for minding other people's affairs. Also you 
cured me in other ways." 

He did not explain how, but as she still said 
nothing he went on again — " I have never told you 
an3rthing about myself. I don't know that I can 
tell you much now, but some time ago there wis 
a smash in my concerns — the bottom of my world 
blew out, and I went down into the pit. Everything 
went,to pieces with me, things actual and metaphori- 
cal, men and woman, faith, hope and charity, not 
to mention my carcase. I ought to have died, but 
I didn't. Nature manages these things badly, and does 
not kill her characters off when they have come to 
the end of their Uves. She let my body live, and by 
degrees it got patched up ; it took some time, but the 
rest of me took longer mending. I think I had what 
you would call a dumb devil ; anyhow, I have sym- 
pathy with Nebuchadnezzar, when he went out 
into the field, and lived as a beast * until the time 
appointed.' My ' time appointed ' seems to have 
come. I can't go back to the world I left, I was a 
fool and chucked it because I was mad ; I did not 
recognize that I was chucking other people as well 
as myself. I thought it did not matter if I died, 
and oddly enough, it does seem to matter after all. 
I can't exactly come alive again, and take up the job 
I threw down. But since I ' am clothed and in my 
right mind,' it seems I must do something, so I shall 
have to start a new life in a new place — ^by preference 
one where it does not matter what I look like." 

" Are you never coming back ? " 

" Perhaps — very likely not though ; I don't 
know." 

There was another pause, during which the wood- 
man dug deep into the earth. At last he rose 
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abruptly and took from his pocket some folded papers. 
" Look at them by-and-bye," he said, dropping tiiem 
in Petronilla's lap—" They are part pa3mient ; 
I can never pay all the debt, I owe you a great deal. 
I think it was you who put the soul back into my 
world." 
. '** It has gone from my own." 

Her voice was low and cold, but it made him pause. 
He stood irresolute by the door for a moment — " I 
know," he said gently, " but by-and-bye it will come 
back, I think it will come." 

She did not move, and he went on disjointedly, "I 
can't tell you how or when, but it will come, I don't 
know how. There is no reason in these things 
and — and — one can't talk about them." 

She rose, her face white and still in the twilight. 
" I have lost my idol," she said, " will you give me 
your God ? " 

IJe took the hands she had unconsciously stretched 
out, " He is not mine to give," he said ; " you must 
feel Him for yourself, feel Him in the dark, for ' thou 
canst not by searching find out God.' " 

He dropped her hands suddenly. " Good-bye," he 
said, and the next moment he was gone. 

It was nearly half an hour later when Petronilla 
examined the papers which the woodman had given 
her. She was in her own room, and she looked at 
them by the Ught of the one candle which Mrs. 
Quintrail's economy permitted. She unfolded them 
carefuUy ; one she saw was much older than the rest, 
and all, she at once perceived, were totally imlike 
anything she had seen before both in style and 
texture. She looked at the newest first and read 
it from beginning to end, and, though she did not 
fuUy realize its piuport, she gathered enough to set 
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her heart beating fast. This document seemed to 
concern her grandfather and " the farm known as 
Rundell's." Her eyes lighted on the famiUar name 
first of all, and searched eagerly for its repetition, 
before even reading the text. The name was re- 
peated more than once, and not only in connexion 
with the farm, but also with " Philip " set before it. 
The docimient, whatever it was, concerned her 
grandfather and Philip Rundell as well as the old 
farm, though in what way she could not be quite 
certain. She folded it carefully, and put it with the 
others. She must find out what it meant somehow, 
though her habitual caution made her loath to take 
any one into her confidence. 

Exactly what she would have done eventually she 
did not know, but the next day it happened that 
when she was in the High Street with Miss Timlett 
she saw Job WopUng. He had driven into Wick- 
hampstead on business for Sampson, he had just 
put the old mare up at the inn where Petronilla had 
waited the night that her grandfather talked over 
her future with the Stidstones. She was on the 
other side of the street when Job came out of the inn 
yard, but she saw him in an instant. 

" Jane," she said, " I must talk to that man ; he 
has come from my grandfather ; I want to ask him 
something," and before Miss Timlett could say a de- 
precating word she had crossed the road, seized the 
astonished Job by the arm, and turned him in the 
gateway again. 

" I want to show you something," she said. 

" Oh, you do, do you ! " Job returned smoothing 
his sleeve, " Well, I should say it wouldn't be amiss 
if you showed a little bit o' patience." 

Petronilla was carrying the papers tied in a parcel. 
She had brought them out that morning half-deter- 
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mined to show them to Jane while they went along 
the road ; they were sure to be free from interruption 
then, a thing they could not be sure of at any other 
time. The imexpected sight of Job, however, sug- 
gested a much more satisfactory confidant, and now 
that she had the old man securely she unfolded 
them, " Look at these," she said, thrusting them into 
his hands. 

He took them and examined them critically. 
" Urn ! " he said at last, biting his thumb. " Do 
you want to know what I think they are ? Well, 
I think these yer ode ims are the title to a bit o' 
property, and this yer new un is the makin' over of it 
by one party to 'nother." 

Now, the chances that Job would have discovered 
this fact in half an hour were small ; that he should 
do so in less than five minutes were infinitesimal, but 
for the moment Petronilla passed that by. "Do 
you see they are about Rundell's ? " she asked. " It 
is the farm of Rundell's, and it seems as if this new 
paper, which you say makes it over to some one, 
made it over to grandfather." 

Job had taken out his spectacles and was looking 
more closely at the new document. " By the Lord, 
you're right ! " he said with sudden enthusiasm, 
" he's done it arter all ! Who would 'a' thought it 
now ? Well, well, well, this is a oner ! " 

" Are you sure. Job ? " Petronilla asked, " are 
you sure '? It can't be ; Philip Rundell would never 
have done such a thing ! " 

" Strikes me he has done it ; but it's easy 'nough 
to find out if it's real. I'll take these yer papers to the 
lawyer chap down road and ast him if they're all 
right and in order ; he needn't know how we came 
by 'em. I'll just ast him if they're square. It's my 
beUef we'll fmd they're as right as ninepence." 
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Petronilla stood a moment looking at the docu- 
ments. " We should not have to leave Rimdell's 
then," she said. " Grandfather would not have to 
go, and the rent " 

" He wouldn't have to pay none," Job cut in ; 
** it'd be all his very own." 

Petronella manifested less enthusiasm than the old 
man expected ; she was thinking of something else. 
" Why did he do it ? " she said as last, asking the 
question more of herself than of Job—" What made 
Philip Rundell do such a thing ? " 

" Can't say," Job said, taking off his spectacles in a 
business-like manner. 

" You knew these might come to me," Petronilla 
remarked as she folded the papers, "you would 
not have recognized them so quickly if you had 
not known something about them beforehand. I 
suppose the man in the wood told you. What else 
did he teU you ? " 

Job put the spectacles away with the air of a man 
who is about to start on a journey at once. " I'm 
mortal busy this morning," he said. " I ain't got 
time for gossip. You'd better ast Beelzebub himself 
what you want to know." 

" I can't, he has gone — I think he must have gone 
on account of this." 

This was news to Job, but he was not altogether 
surprised. " I dare say," he said. " 'T aint' 'zactly 
advisable to stop near a man you've writ to in that 
tone of voice." 

" What tone of voice ? " Petronilla asked. 

Job saw he had made a mistake, but found it 
impossible to cover it, and so fell back on the press 
of business. But that did not serve him with 
Petromlla, who only showed signs of accompanying 
him into the town. 
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" How should I know what way he writ ? " he 
said, stopping in the gateway. 

" I don't know, unless you wrote for him." 

The old man drew back a little.' " You go on," he 
said testily, " you worrit me till I donH know which 
way up I am. Why should I write for a man as can 
write for himself ? " 

Petronilla did not know, but she hazarded a sug- 
gestion. " Perhaps he did not want the man to whom 
the letter was written to have it in his writing." 

This explanation Job neither affirmed nor denied, 
he simply evaded the question. " You're a limb 
o' Satan, that' what you are," he said severely, " and 
a bad behaved one at that. Considerin' the time 
o' life you're gettin' to you've no business to be 
hangin' about public housen with me." 

But Petronilla was not impressed, she followed 
out her own train of thought. " Philip Rimdell 
must have been frightened somehow," she said. 
" Nothing short of fright could have made him give 
us the farm. It was a big thing to do ; he must have 
been very much afraid." 

"You're just wrong for once," Job retorted, 
" he wasn't frightened — ^there was nothin' to scare 
him; he wasn't threatened with nothink. Them 
letters was as polite as they was cool — and cool 
they certainly was, darned impudent even. In the 
first one I just axed him to hand over the property 
to your granddad, and in the second I axed him 
again and said I was sending some'at to pay for it." 

"But it could not be paid for," Petronilla ob- 
jected: " I don't believe any money would have in- 
duced Philip Rundell to give us the farm." 

" It wasn't money." 

"What then?" 

Job hesitated, then gave way. " A Uttle shiney 
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blue stone," he said, " dear as glass and blue, like 
the *get-me-nots in the brook — ' the second blue 
diamond ' I was told to call it. It was pretty 'nough 
though it didn't look much to me ; still, it seems toVe 
done the business." 

And done the business it certainly had, for the 
documents proved as Job expected, to be perfectly 
legal and complete. The farm of Rundell's was 
secured to the Herovens beyond dispute, Sampson 
could live there unmolested till the day of his death, 
and afterwards it would pass to anyone whom he 
chose to nominate. Sampson never quite under- 
stood how this extraordinary piece of fortune 
occurred, for Petronilla, obeying Mrs. Quintrail 
when it suited her, had no communication with him, 
and so gave no explanations. The lawyer and Job 
brought the news to the farm ; the one knew nothing 
and so could not tell it, and the other was discreet 
and told as little as he pleased. Job was not ex- 
pected to know much, and even had his knowledge 
been suspected neither Sampson nor Miss Stidstone 
could have extracted it from him. After all, it 
cannot be said that the mystery which hung about 
the affair disturbed Sampson much. The trouble 
of that winter had aged him considerably, he was 
beginning to fail in several ways, and though he 
grasped the fact that the farm was fully and freely 
his, he did not seem to wonder much how it came 
about. 

The transfer of Rundell's to her grandfather made 
little personal difference to Petronilla ; it lifted a 
burden from her mind, but it did not sensibly alter 
her life. Sometimes she wondered what it was that 
Philip Rundell feared, and when it was that a blue 
diamond had played a part in his life, but they were 
questions without answers, mere useless speculation. 
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For the rest, life was the same as it had been before 
the woodman came to say good-bye; excepting always 
the fact that he had said good-bye, and left a blank 
in an already empty soul. 

'And so the days went on, and spring came and 
smimier and winter again, and everything was just as 
it had been. Only Mrs. Quintrail had finished 
tearing her papers now, and sat with folded hands, 
still but without repose, while Jane Timlett did the 
elaborate work which progressed so slowly that it 
seemed almost as if mischievous spirits at night 
undid all that the patient fingers did by day. As 
for Petronilla, she lived on the outskirts of the old 
women's Uves ; reading sometimes, studying some- 
times, sitting long hours at needlework, but having 
her own life chiefly within. And in this almost clois- 
tered seclusion she learned the old revolt — the 
revolt of the strong young brain against the unknow- 
able and impassable, the furious struggle of the un- 
bridled will against the bars of its own finity. In 
those long silent days she tore the whole scheme of 
things to pieces and, being too logical to rebuild it 
according to her desire, faced the dark alone ; 
not knowing that for her, too, the Spirit of God would 
one day move again upon the face of the waters, and 
enform her chaos with life. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PETRONILLA HEARS FROM HER ENEMY AGAIN 

PETRONILLA was in all more than two years 
at Melville Place. Her departure took place 
at the end of the winter, within a few days of her 
twentieth birthday. To a casual observer there 
was as little reason for her going as there had been 
for her coming ; to Petronilla herself it was not 
quite so inexplicable, for from the moment that 
Philip Rundell was announced she was prepared 
for that or anything. 

Philip had only come back to England late 
that autumn, having been abroad ever since the 
transfer of the farm. From his return several 
things dated, notably the anxiety which beset 
Mr. Melville-Prior, Mrs. Quintrail's nephew. That 
worthy and wealthy gentleman had been a little 
uneasy when Petronilla's visit to Mrs. Quintrail 
showed signs of extending beyond six months. 
But a few inquiries and a visit to Melville Place 
soon allayed his fears, and, until Philip Rundell 
came home, he seemed quite content with things 
as they were. But Philip's return and, it is to 
be presumed, Philip's conversation, put quite 
another complexion on affairs ; from that time 
there dated not only Mr. Melville-Prior's anxiety, 
but also his activity. He came several times to 
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Melville Place that winter, and talked much with 
Mrs. Quintrail. Petronilla was never present, but 
Jane sometimes was, and, either from her or from 
a discreet question to Mrs. Quintrail herself, the 
girl contrived to learn something of Mr. Prior's 
line of attack. What she learned led her to sus- 
pect that he ^as not working alone in his efforts 
to bring about her dismissal. Unless she was very 
much mistaken in her estimate of him, he was not 
capable of originating so ingenious an attack as 
the one he now employed ; some one else was arm- 
ing him with argimients — some one, more skilful 
than his pompous self, had inspired his proceedings, 
and was possibly keeping a watchful eye upon 
them. She wondered who it could be, and then 
she heard Philip Rundell was back in England, 
and was, moreover, acquainted with the Melville- 
Priors, and she wondered no more. But when 
Mr. Prior failed, as fail he did, principally through 
his own stupidity — though she smiled, she waited 
to see what would happen next. 

Philip came himself, that was what happened. 
He came one chilly afternoon, when the east winds 
then prevalent had severely damaged Mrs. Quin- 
trail's temper. She was sitting in the draughty 
north room when he was announced ; Miss Timlett 
and Petronilla were with her ; neither would have 
been surprised if she had refused to see the visitor 
who was waiting in the drawing-room. However, 
chance favoured Philip that day, and Mrs. Quin- 
trail having ordered Jane and Petronilla to leave 
the room, told the servant she would see Mr. Run- 
dell there. 

"It is a very strange thing for Mr. Rundell to 
come here," Jane said, as she sat down to sort the 
work materials, which had been somewhat mixed 
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in her hasty flight. " He must have come on 
business ; he is not at all a man for paying after- 
noon calls." 

Petronilla said "no," and Jane, disentangling 
her scissors from a skein of silk, went on to speak 
further of Mr. Rundell, who, by the way, she had 
only seen once. " Mrs. Rundell, now," she said, 
" is quite different ; she is years younger than he, 
and so very beautiful. Some people call her proud. 
I have never spoken to her myself, but I don't 
think she looks proud, her face seemed only sad 
to me — sad and strained. Poor thing, she has 
had a sad Ufe ; you know she was the wife of Mr. 
Martin Rundell first, and when he died, after a 
proper interval of course, she married Mr. Philip." 

Petronilla nodded ; she had heard this before ; 
she had taken care some time ago to learn what 
she could of Rundell's private Ufe. It had not 
amounted to much, for Jane was her only source 
of information, and she knew but Uttle about local 
people. Under the circumstances it did not seem 
worth while to pursue the subject any further, 
more especially as she did not think it advisable 
to tell Jane any of her own surmises as to the reason 
of Philip's present visit. So she sat silent, won- 
dering a little if he thought she would derive any 
pecuniary benefit from living at Melville Place ; 
she was under no such delusion herself, and she 
doubted if he was. Possibly his idea in turning 
her out was a desire to remove her from any con- 
nexion with the charmed circle to which he him- 
self belonged — that and a knowledge, gratifying 
to his anger, that in depriving her of the refine- 
ment and education which her present Ufe offered: 
he was depriving her of something she valued. 
He would succeed, she thought; he was boimd 
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to succeed ; the advantage was all on his side, 
and she had to sit with Jane while he said what he 
liked in the north room. 

She did not see Mrs. Qnintrail until dinner-time ; 
the old lady's manner then was not more frigid 
than usual, but that was nothing to go by. No 
reference was made to Mr. Rundell during the 
meal, nothing of importance was said untU the 
servants had left the room, when Mrs. Quintrail 
announced suddenly and without preface — "You 
can go to-morrow.'* 

Miss Timlett started. " Me ? " she began, but 
stopped, perceiving that this was one of the occa- 
sions when she was expected to efface herself 
quietly. 

Petronilla, on the other hand, took this abrupt 
dismissal to herself without any show of surprise. 
" What time will the carriage be ready ? " she 

" Eleven o'clock." 

Mrs. Quintrail had never found any one who 
received her sudden orders and changes quite as 
Petronilla did ; it is impossible to say whether 
she liked or disliked it ; certainly she treated the 
girl more as an intellectual equal than she did 
any one else, but she obviously had no affection 
for her. On the present occasion she had no com- 
punction in parting from her. " Pack your things," 
she said, " you are not coming back this time." 

Jane looked across the table in woe-begone 
surprise. Poor Jane, she was so grieved at the 
idea of losing Petronilla that she almost thought 
of remonstrating with Mrs. Quintrail ; but she 
did not, her courage failed her by the time she 
had opened her lips. Fortunately Mrs. Quintrail 
did not see that she had meant to speak ; no one 
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noticed it, for Petronilla was too much occupied 
with her own affairs. 

She was rather curious to know what method 
Philip had adopted. "What did he tell you 
about me ? " she asked. 

" That has nothing to do with you," Mrs. Quin- 
trail answered. 

Petronilla thought differently and said so, to 
the terror of Jane, who had never contradicted 
Mrs. Quintrail in her Ufe, and who wondered what 
would happen now. 

Nothing happened except in the course of time 
an answer to Petronilla's question — " Mr. Rundell," 
so Mrs. Quintrail said, " informed me that I had 
been mistaken about you." 

Petronilla laughed a little. "That's possible," 
she admitted. 

"That you do not bear any relationship to the 
person whom I believed to be your father," Mrs. 
Quintrail went on, and Petronilla ceased laughing. 

" Who was my father then ? " she asked. 

" Philip Rundell himself." 

" He ? That is a lie. If he told you that he 
Ued." 

Mrs. Quintrail's thin lips compressed themselves 
a little. " He said it would be difficult to 
prove," she observed sarcastically, "but he had 
reason to believe it, although, owing to your 
mother's conduct, it was not easy to be quite cer- 
taux." 

" He said that ? " Petronilla's voice sank 
almost to a whisper, and her face grew very white. 
" It sounds like Philip Rundell, it sounds very 
like him, to vilely slander the dead." 

Mrs. Quintrail pushed her chair back from the 
table. " It does not matter to me," she said 
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coldly ; " the details are of no consequence ; they 
may be true, they may be false ; that is not my 
affair, since you are not my son's child." 

"I am not Philip Rundell's child," Petronilla 
said. " Oh, I have no wish to be your son's child ; 
I am not proud of the connexion. Do you not 
think I would rather a thousand times be the child 
of an honest labourer than a dishonest gentle- 
man ? I have no desire to be your grand-daughter 
— ^there is no honour in it for me ! But Philip 
Rundell's child I am not and cannot be ! " 

" You had better tell him that, if you think it 
of sufficient importance ; it is of no interest to me." 

Mrs. Quintrail's voice struck cold after the sub- 
dued passion which vibrated in the girl's. Perhaps 
Petronilla was impressed with it ; she sat a moment 
without speaking; when she did speak again it 
was with her usual composure. 

" Why did Mr. Rundell wait till now to tell you 
this news ? " she asked. " I should have thought 
so conscientious a man would have felt it his duty 
to confess the relationship before." 

" Mr. Rundell did not know until recently that 
I believed you to be my grand-daughter ; he 
thought you were here merely as a paid com- 
panion ; when he learned how I regarded you he 
came at once to tell me of the mistake." 

This sounded a very just and reasonable pro- 
ceeding ; more could hardly be asked of any man ; 
apparently it pleased Petronilla, for when she 
heard it she laughed softly. 

Mrs. Quintrail glanced sharply at her. " I 
imagine you do not believe that," she said. " I 
do, and I may remind you that that is the im- 
portant point ; it is of no consequence what you 
believe." 
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"Not to you/' Petronilla said, "but to me it 
is different. It does not matter to me if you think 
I am Philip Rundell's daughter, but it matters 
very much to me if I know tiiat I am not." 

" You don't know it." 

Petronilla smiled. " More than two years ago," 
she said, " I saw Mr. Rimdell for the first time. 
He knew then who I was, and that both you and 
I believed that I was your grand-daughter ; he 
has invented his relationship lately, or we should 
have heard of it before." 

Mrs. Quintrail did not seem interested. " I 
suppose you hardly expect me to beUeve this," 
she said 

"No," Petronilla replied, "and Mr. Rundell 
does not expect you to either ; but I don't fancy 
he expects me to beUeve that he is my father ; 
he has not set out to prove that, only to convince 
you. What a fool ! If he had only known which 
would have really hurt ! " 

" I am quite satisfied with his proof," Mrs. 
Quintrail said coldly. " You can go to-morrow." 

Petronilla accepted her dismissal, and thanked 
the old lady for her long-continued hospitality. 
Mrs. Quintrail received the thanks with formal 
dignity ; the manner of grand and chilly courtesy 
with which these two parted from one another 
might have amused an onlooker. But Jane was 
the only onlooker, and she was not amused. She 
loved Petronilla, and thought her, fellow-captive 
though she was, the cleverest and most beautiful 
person in all the world ; she looked up to and 
admired and pitied her by turns ; she would have 
done anything in her power for her, and she could 
not bear to lose her now. Petronilla tried to 
comfort her ; she explained that since she was not 
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going fa^r she ought to be able to see Jane some- 
tunes. As for her personal feelings in the matter, 
she really did not much mind going. 

" I don't mind anything/' she said, " now that 
I know Philip Rundell was lying. I know I am 
not his daughter ; nothing else matters much." 

" But, my dear," Jane protested, " can't you 
convince Mrs. Quintrail ; she thinks you are his 
child." 

"I don't mind what she thinks," Petronilla 
answered. " I don't mind what any one thinks: 
So long as I am sure about a thing m3^elf , the rest 
of the world does not matter to me." 

" But it is a shame that a wicked, untruthful 
man should triumph ! " Meek little Jane became 
quite flushed with indignation. " And your poor 

mother " She flushed even redder and 

stopped. 

Petronilla nodded. " Yes," she said quietly, 
" but perhaps I shall come up with him some day ; 

if I do " Her voice died away in the cruel 

caress that only the woodman had heard before. 

Jane did not understand it and Petronilla did 
not explain ; in fact, she discussed the subject 
no further, and they fell to planning how and 
where they could meet in the future. 

The next day Petronilla left Melville Place and 
drove back to the farm in the old barouche in the 
same solitary state as she had driven away more 
than two years ago. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PETRONILLA IS TOLD AN OLD TALE 

THE return of Petronilla to Rundell's was a 
cause of some talk in the village ; some people 
admitted to being surprised, others said they had 
foreseen it all along. All regarded her as a failure, 
and nearly all saw in her return the just fall which 
follows close upon the heels of pride. It may 
perhaps be observed that Emma Stidstone had the 
pride and Petronilla the fall, but no doubt, since 
it was all in the family, it satisfied the public sense 
of justice. 

Petronilla herself was very indifferent to public 
opinion ; so indifferent that Emma, who was not, 
grew quite cross with her. Miss Stidstone grew 
cross several times that spring, and as the year ad- 
vanced her irritation grew. Petronilla certainly 
did behave in a way that was trying to one who had 
her social welfare at heart. If she had chosen, 
so Emma said, she might in a short time have had 
quite as good a position as Jenny Pegler. She 
was not so well brought up, of course, and Nature 
and circumstances were against her; still, Emma 
always maintained that she was clever enough to 
have got over those drawbacks had she chosen. 
But she did not choose, any more than she chose to 
make herself attractive when there was any object 
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in it. Miss Stidstone's " object " was a man— of 
suitable age and prospects preferred; but failing 
that, any other sort, PetroniUa did not favour this 
obiect, even when it took the form of Georgie Dockin. 
Greorge had heard rumours of the transfer of Run- 
dell's to the Herovens ; he did not know the rights 
of it. Sampson contrived to keep his affairs very 
much to himself, but Greorge knew enough about 
them not to deny Petronilla's claims to admiration 
when she came home. There is no doubt that Emma 
was right in saying Petronilla might have had an 
admirer, if not a lover, in those late spring days, if 
only she had not been so entirely untractable. 
But untractable she was, and unapproachable too. 
Greorgie once said in a confidential moment that 
it was like talking to a pump on a winter's night to 
whisper sweet nothings to Petronilla, only — and on 
this point he was very decided — the pump was prefer- 
able, for it was safer. So he gave up the difficult 
enterprise, and no one else showed any inclination 
to attempt it. 

So it came about that Petronilla was again left in 
much the same position as she had occupied in 
Rimdell St. Mary's before she went away. She 
was not one of them, had nothing in common with 
them, neither part nor lot in their lives. Not better 
nor worse exactly, only different ; and, for all the 
contempt with which they were inclined to regard 
her, conscious in herself of a power to understand 
them and turn them to her own ends had she chosen. 

Of all the people in Rundell St. Mary's the only 
friend Petronilla had at that time was Job. Job 
had not changed at all. Unlike Sampson, he did not 
seem to have aged or altered ; unlike Georgie and 
the young people, he did not seem to expect Petron- 
illa to have altered. He was quite content with 
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her as she was, and, to the great scandal of Miss 
Stidstone, he was her chief friend. After Job — a 
long way after — came Mrs. Wopling. Her fedings 
for Petronilla, it must be admitted, were begotten 
less of affection than contradiction, and a by no 
means extinct desire to oppose Miss Stidstone. 

Petronilla labouiBd midef no delusion as to the 
cause of Mrs. Wopling's friendship ; she never saw 
the old woman without being asked innumerable 
questions about Emma and her management ; the 
condition of Sampson's imderwear, the frequency 
with which the parlour was used, the health of the 
eight-day clock, the best dinner service, and all the 
other domestic chattels of which Mrs.Wopling seemed 
to keep an inventory in her head. It was when the hay 
was nearly carried and Emma was most deploring 
Petronilla's isolated position that Mrs. Wopling 
became most affectionate. This, no doubt, was 
partly owing to the fact that Job had brought home 
tales of the disfavour into which the girl had fallen, 
but also because she wanted Petronilla to use her 
influence on her behalf. 

The first Monday in August was approaching — 
that is to say, it was three weeks off. On that 
particular day Mrs. Stidstone and her daughters 
would be coming from Wickhampstead to spend the 
day with Emma* When they came help would be 
required at the farm ; Mrs. Wopling wanted to be 
that help, but she would not for the world have 
asked for the job. Both la^t year and the year 
before Emma had selected help from quite another 
quarter, and its inefficiency had been a joy to Mrs. 
Wopling ; she had gloated over the details of all the 
calamities which had befallen at Rundell's that 
day. Now her one desire was that she should be 
entreated to lend her assistance; she would lend 
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it too, for not only would she then be able to satisfy 
herself as to some of Miss Stidstone's doings, but 
also she would be able to cook such a dinner as to 
induce the guests to ask who cooked it, and lead 
Sampson to regret the day when Mrs. Wopling 
withdrew the light of her countenance. 

Mrs. WopUng talked to Petronilla on the subject ; 
she felt siure the girl could bring about the desirable 
result if she chose. As it happened, she did choose. 
Enmia had been wearisome of late about Petron- 
illa's affairs — or want of them — it seemed just as 
well that she should be provided with a few of her 
own to mind. Provided accordingly she was, and 
provided so well that a few days before Bank 
Holiday Mrs. Wopling gave way to pressure and 
allowed herself to be persuaded to come to Rundell's. 
When this happy state of affairs was brought about 
Miss Stidstone was somewhat relieved, she had 
suffered from previous help ; but she was a good 
deal annoyed too, for she did not want Mrs. Wop- 
ling in the house. However, it could not be avoided, 
and she arranged and rearranged her dinner and 
wondered what she could have done differently 
and what would have happened if she had done 
anything different, to the entire exclusion of Petron- 
illa's affairs, which was, of course, eminently satis- 
factory. 

On the appointed day, the first thing in the 
morning, Mrs. Wopling came. What a day she 
had and what a dinner she cooked ! And, in spite 
of the cooking and the sauces and details that she 
made a point of including, it was perfectly marvel- 
lous what she learned of the condition of the house 
and the method of Emma's arrangements. When 
Kate, the servant girl, brought from the dinner table 
a true and faithful account of the guests' praise and 
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Sampson's appreciation and Emma's glum silence, 
Mrs. Wopling felt that her cup was full. 

Mrs. Stidstone was very enthusiastic. She was 
getting to the age when appetite needs tempting, 
and a tasty dish spoiled is a catastrophe more keenly 
felt than a national calamity. Mary had less to 
say ; she did not consider it genteel to praise a fine 
dinner as if it were an unheard-of occurrence, but 
Ellen was more outspoken and told her sister 
plainly that she thought her very foolish to have 
quarrelled with the excellent Mrs. Wopling. 

All of wliich amused Petronilla, though she did 
not mention it. When dinner was over Sampson 
went out to his harvest fields, but Petronilla re- 
mained with the elder ladies in the shaded room. 
It was no hardship for her to do that now, for during 
the time at Melville Place she had learned to detach 
herself from her company. She sat that afternoon, 
her hands busy with her work, but herself quite 
apart, an outside spectator, seeing the room as in a 
glass' and hearing the talk without taking it into her 
brain. Once a name, rapping at the doorway of 
her ears, called her mind to attention — " Mr. 
Philip Rundell " she heard, and, as it were, came 
to the surface to hear what was said of him. 

" Where has he gone ? " Emma inquired. 

" I don't know," Ellen answered ; " abroad 
somewhere, shooting I think. I wonder he is so 
fond of going shooting in those dangerous places 
since his poor cousin met his death that way." 

" How was his cousin killed ? " Petronilla had 
not spoken for almost an hour, and her question 
seemed harsh and sudden to herself coming after so 
long a silence. To the others, however, who had 
not noticed her silence or forgotten her presence, 
there was nothing surprising in it. It was certainly 
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a natural question. Petronilla had asked it before 
now, of Miss Timlett, who did not know, and Enrnia, 
who answered in her usual vague way. She would 
have asked it of other people had she known any 
to ask, for she only knew what Job had told her 
long ago — ^that Philip's cousin and supplanter had 
been lolled or died suddenly abroad. 

Fortunately she had on the present occasion a 
source of much information ; Mary Stidstone revered 
the local gentry, nothing could have pleased her 
better than Petronilla's question, and she prepared 
to answer it with the air of one who has something 
really important to say. " Mr. Martin Rundell," 
she said, " was killed in India, in a solitary place 
where he had gone to shoot some out-of-the-way 
creature. There was another gentleman with him 
at the time and two native servants. It is thought 
that the servants escaped, but Mr. Rundell and the 
other gentleman were killed. I don't quite know 
how it happened — ^whether they fell down a precipice 
or were blown up by their guns, or what ; anyhow, 
they were both killed. It was a very terrible affair." 

The elder ladies sighed sympathetically. Mary 
was addressing herself to them quite as much as to 
the silent Petronilla. 

" I don't think Mr. Philip Rundell ever really 
quite got over the shock,'* Miss Stidstone said, 
dwelling on the subject with appreciative melan- 
choly. '" He has never been the same since, poor 
man, and never gone back to India either. It 
made it so much worse for him that his regiment 
should have been stationed in India at the time." 

She did not say why that should have made it 
worse ; Petronilla wondered how she arrived at the 
conclusion, but did not ask, only inquired where 
Philip's regiment was stationed at the time. Mary 
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could not tell that, and PetroniUa asked another 
question — ^if Phflip were still in the army. 

He was not. "He gave it up after his cousin 
died,'* Mary said ; " he gave up several things then 
and changed wonderfully." 

Ellen did not agree with this. "He has not 
changed much," she insisted. " It is true he never 
comes to Red Hall now, but that is nothing ; he 
never did come there much. Of course, Mr. Martin's 
death must have been a great shock to him, but it 
is not in the nature of things that it should upset 
him for life, especially as he got the property." 

" The property ought never to have been left as 
it was," Mary said tartly ; she would not have her 
aristocrats criticised. " It ought to have gone to 
Mr. Philip — I don't mind what any one says, I am 
sure he was not so black as he was painted ; if 
maUcious tongues had not been at work old Mr. 
Rundell would never have disinherited him and 
left everything to a mere nephew ! " 

" Oh, indeed ! " Ellen returned sceptically. " Mr. 
Martin behaved a deal more like a son to old Mr. 
Rundell than ever Mr. Philip did. I think it was 
quite right the property should have been left as it 
was." 

" I do not, then," Mary returned. " Mr. Martin 
was only a nephew and a great deal too young, 
years younger than Mr. Philip. If they had been 
brothers, Mr. Philip ought to have had it ; seeing 
that they were only cousins, it was wrong to leave 
it as it was left — really wrong. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking sometimes that the poor young man's 
sudden death was almost a judgment of Providence 
on such injustice." 

Mary was very warm on the subject. PetroniUa 
dimly heard what she said. She heard, too, Ellen 
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stand her ground and Emma create a diversion, 
and the sisters, amiability being restored, fall to 
discussing lesser persons. Their voices rose and 
fell softly, like the sunmier noises that crept through 
the open window and passed the drawn bhnds ; but 
Petronilla did not heed them. She sat silent, lost to 
everything but the tangled threads which might 
perhaps imravel into a cord to bind Philip Rundell. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE TALE IS TOLD WITH DETAILS 

IT was during the month of August that Sir 
George Brethwait came to Wickhampstead. 
He had not been to the place smce the Christmas 
when he spent an hour or two at Mrs. Jordain's 
dance, and there met a girl with a strange, fair face. 
That was a long time ago ; the girl had left Wick- 
hampstead more than a year now, and none of Sir 
George's friends knew anything about her. He 
asked them casually, for she had interested him ; 
but they could tell him nothing, and he soon forgot 
her again, having so many other things to think of. 
He had spent most of the time that had elapsed 
since his last visit to Wickhampstead in trying to 
inculcate the advantages of law and order into a 
tribe of amiable bandits living amongst the lower 
spurs of the Himalayas. His success, though not 
very great, had surpassed official expectation, and 
it was with great regret that the paternal govern- 
ment of India invalided him home that sunimer. 
It did not believe him when he said that his tribe 
could do without him ; but, since he possessed the 
ear of one in authority, it did allow him to recom- 
mend a temporary substitute. And, what was 
much stranger, though it did not altogether approve 
of his suggestion — a mild and somewhat inefficient 
man — it waived its objections and sent the man, 
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with surprising results, at least surprising to those 
who did not know that Sir George had left behind 
him an unofl&cial lieutenant, by whose advice the 
inefl&cient one could be trusted to be guided. 

Sir Greorge came home with a quiet mind ; he knew 
that the man he had left behind him — ^who, by the 
way, was a man he had taken out with him — could 
do better even than he himself. He spent the 
summer getting well, according to orders ; towards 
the end of August, being almost himself again, he 
came to Wickhampstead to visit a few friends. The 
visit did not occupy many days ; his time was getting 
short and he had a good deal to do, but he did not 
return to town directly after saying good-bye to 
the friends with whom he was staying ;. instead, he 
set out alone for Rundell St. Mary's. 

He drove in a hired carriage. When he came to the 
outskirts of the village he got out and told the driver 
he would meet him again in half an hour or so. The 
man, thus dismissed, betook himself to the Bag o' 
Nails and Sir Greorge went on alone to Red Hall, 
the house which Philip Rundell had left empty so 
long. 

There was nothing much to interest a stranger 
about Red Hall, and Sir George found little to claim 
his attention. He walked through the gardens, gos- 
siped a little with a gardener, made a circuit of the 
house, and after sitting a minute on the stone bench 
on the terrace, returned to the shubbery. It was 
still early when he reached the road, too early to 
meet the carriage yet, so he went on leisurely until 
he came to a winding lane. He hesitated a moment, 
then turned into it, and so eventually found himself 
on the forest road near the wheelwright's yard 

Virtue Goble was taking down some washing that 
afternoon, and saw him as he came along. He 
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passed the 3^rd once, then turned back and stood 
a moment looking doubtfully at the wood ; finally 
he seemed to make up his mmd, for he entered by 
one of the small openings between the trees and 
was soon lost to sight. 

Exactly how far he went Sir George did not 
know ; it seemed to him that he walked on for a 
long time without coming to any sign of a clearing 
or indication that the wood ended soon. He was 
thinking of turning back and had made the dis- 
covery that it would be no easy matter to retrace 
his steps, when the thick undergrowth ahead of 
him was parted and a girl stepped out on to the 
path some yards in front. 

The movement was so sudden and the appearance 
of any one just then so unexpected that for a 
moment he stopped from sheer surprise. As he 
stopped a piece of dead wood snapped imder his 
foot, and the girl glanced over her shoulder. He 
recognised her at once ; she had altered somewhat 
since he had seen her more than three years ago at 
Mrs. Jordain's party, nevertheless he felt sure she 
was the girl who had interested him that night. 
He raised his hat and she paused, evidently she 
recognised him too. She had done that while still 
in the shelter of the undergrowth, but of that he 
was naturally not aware. 

" Have you lost yourself in the wood ? " she 
asked, and he was forced to confess that he was 
beginning to think that he had. 

" I will show you the way," she offered ; " I often 
trespass here, and know the wood well." 

He thanked her and they started together. As 
they went he found himself looking at her with 
interest not unmixed with admiration ; once he 
noted the faultlessness of her profile and once the 
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sflent ease of her movements. Then he met her 
eyes and tried to remember if he had ever seen 
an3rthing like them, so keen, so brilliant, so curi- 
ously green, like living emeralds he found them. 
Then he recalled the fact that he was a serious- 
minded middle-aged man, and so really ought not 
to indulge in fancies about ladies' eyes. 

They spoke of many things as they went along, 
she leading him by winding tracks, under dose- 
woven leaf roofs and over uneven ground where 
the sun made sudden flickers of hght on her face 
and hair. She seemed unaware of these dazzling 
effects, and spoke on indifferent topics, telling him 
how she had left Mrs. Quintrail and was Uving with 
her grandfather at the farm. In return, he told her 
how he had been home for the summer, and similar 
small facts of which she was already aware. She 
had heard about him and his doings while she was 
still at Melville Place, so she knew that he had been 
in India since she last saw him. She knew other 
things too — that he had lived in India most of his 
life ; that he was intimate with Mrs. Jordain, a 
relative of the Rundells, who themselves had reason 
to remember their association with India. 

Considering these things, and considering that 
Sir Greorge had just been to look at Red Hall, it 
was perhaps not unnatural that the conversation 
should turn on the Rundells, notably on the subject 
of Martin Rundell's sudden death. About this 
matter there was no mystery at all ; at the time that 
it occurred any one interested in it was at liberty to 
have the fullest details. By this time people in the 
Stidstones' position were not likely to possess every 
particular, but friends of the family would stiU 
remember everything connected with it. There 
was no secret about it, and Sir George made none, 
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but spoke quite naturally, giving the girl all the 
information she asked. The sum total of this 
information amoimted to the fact that Martin 
Rimdell was killed about fifteen miles north of a 
place called Khadilpur. The scene of the accident 
was right among the moimtains, but the part was 
familiar to the canal engineer who was with young 
Rundell. Beyond these facts there was Uttle to 
tell. 

Sir George would perhaps hardly have chosen 
this as a subject of conversation, there being others 
more interesting ; but since the girl asked, he an- 
swered. He took the trouble to explain to her how 
the two men were killed by a fall of rocks, and to 
further explain how such landsHps occurred in 
certain places. She listened with interest, and 
* inquired if the bodies were found afterwards and if 
they were much crushed. 

"Shattered,'* Sir George said; "practically- 
mangled past recognition, I believe.'* 

" Then how did they know who it was ? '* 

" By various small things — Rundell's gun, for 
instance, the other man's pencil case ; besides, 
these two were missing and the remains were found 
near the spot where they were known to be likely 
to have been." 

" Had they no servants with them ? " 

" They had," Sir George admitted. " But they 
do not seem to have been heard of again," he said ; 
"whether they were killed or whether they ran 
away I cannot say." 

" How long afterwards were the bodies found ? " 
she asked. 

Sir George told her that it was some time, but 
either could not or would not give her more defmite 
information. 
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" I see/' she said, and dived before him into a 
thicket of young hornbeams. "They did not 
recognise what there was of the bodies, but they 
inferred that they were the missing people ? " 

" If you like to put it that way, yes," Sir George 
retumai, warding the supple branches from his 
face. " But I assure you tiiere has never been any 
doubt on the subject. Martin Rundell and Beau- 
champ, the engineer, are really recognized as dead 
by every one concerned and otherwise." 

" I don't doubt it," the girl said. " I did not mean 
that. I had never heard how Martin Rundell was 
killed before, and I wanted to know about it." 
She turned as she spoke. " We are just out of the 
wood," she said ; " down by this beech trunk — take 
care, the ground dips suddenly under the ferns." 

She led the way, into an old cutting, through a 
screen of nut bushes and out on to the road. She 
walked a few yards with him, explaining the way 
he ought to take and telling him how soon he would 
reach the cross roads. When she had made it clear 
she said good-bye and went back into the wood at a 
different spot from the one by which they had just 
come out. 

Sir George stood watching a moment ; the trees 
were not so thick where she had gone in, and he 
stood looking after her, noticing her silent gUding 
movements. 

" One might be close to her for half an hour with- 
out knowing it," he thought as he moved away. 
Then he stopped ; supposing he had been close to 
her, supposing she had seen him and not chosen to 
betray herself until she pleased ? Of course there 
was no reason for thinking such a thing, only he 
somehow felt she would have done it if it had 
seemed worth while. He began to think more 
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carefully about her proceedings. She had appeared 
to be going in the direction he was following when 
she first came out of the undergrowth, but she had 
unhesitatingly turned and led him out in the oppo- 
site direction. There was nothing very remarkable 
in that, still he found himself wondering if she 
wanted him out of the wood. 

He reached the cross roads and f oimd the carriage 
waiting ; he got in and drove back to Wickhamp- 
stead, thinking now about Red Hall and the Run- 
dells. That girl seemed very interested in the 
Rundells — absurd what a hold that girl had taken 
of his mind ! On the whole, though, that was not 
inexcusable, she was rather an uncommon person* 
What beautiful hands she had — Sir George admired 
beautiful hands — a Uttle work-stained, but beauti- 
fully shaped ; slim, reposeful hands with latent 
strength and possibly latent cruelty in the curve 
of the fingers. He remembered noticing how 
the fingers had curved over as she spoke of 
Martin Rundell's death. Why on earth did she ask 
about it ? 

He began to think it over again. It might have 
been idle curiosity that made her ask, but it struck 
him now that she had led up to the subject with a 
skill that looked a little like design. He had not 
noticed it at the tune, but now he could not help 
thinking it might have been design. But why 
should she have asked him ? A dozen people could 
have told her ; but did she know those people, did 
she mix in that set ? The question occurred to 
him, and he was not quite sure of the answer. Still, 
at all events she knew Mrs. Jordain ; he had met her 
at the house. Mrs. Jordain would have been a 
fountain-head of information. But here the excel- 
lent reasoning broke down. Sir George was obhged 
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to smile grimly ; he would not have been in a hurry 
to ask Mrs. Jordain if information was to be had 
elsewhere, and he was ready to allow the girl quite 
as many brains as himself. 

Before Sir Greorge had reached Wickhampstead 
he had half convinced himself that the girl had 
sought his society that day for the express pxupose 
of asking him about the RundeUs, though what was 
her reason for doing so he could not at dl make out. 

That evening he sat down to write to the lieu- 
tenant he had left among the mountains. The 
primary object of the letter was to tell the probable 
date of his own return, but since the lieutenant knew 
something of the Wickhampstead district, it also 
was spoken of. Sir George mentioned the names 
of the people he had seen and the places to which 
he had been, and any striking changes he had noticed 
in any of them. He mentioned having been to 
Rundell St. Mary's, and since his meeting there 
was still very much in his mind, he told also how 
he had seen in the wood "a green-eyed girl who 
moves like a wolf. I met her at Mrs. Jordain's 
when I was last at Wickhampstead ; she made an 
impression on me then, she has not effaced it now. 
She was asking me a good deal about that affair at 
Khadilpur. It is absurd of course, but afterwards 
it occurred to me that she might have had some 
object in doing so ; in fact, if the thing were not 
impossible, I should have said she was interested in 
the old question which interested some of us once 
upon a time." 

So Sir George wrote to his efficient lieutenant. 
And the lieutenant, when after some time the letter 
reached him, read it thoughtfully, smiling a little 
when he came to the end. But he did not ask the 
name of the girl, for he had seen her silent, tireless 
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movements and he could picture to himself the 
meeting in the wood, and he smiled as he thought of 
that able civil servant, Sir George Brethwait, being 
led by paths he did not know. " And you think," 
he said, addressing himself to the letter, "you 
almost think — ^if it was not absurd — ^that she is 
interested in the question that * interested some of 
us.' That's clever of you. I should not be surprised, 
not at all surprised, if she is. I suppose she has had 
another row with Philip ; and she hates him, hates 
him, hates him I She did not mind speaking plainly, 
and she saw plainly too. A rare thing, to see." 

He folded the letter abruptly. " In another 
incarnation we will manage better," he said. 
** Shuffle the cards and deal again ; it will be a better 
game, a better game, but it's not for to-night." 
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PETRONILLA GATHERS THE GREENGAGES 

NEWS did not reach Rundell St. Mary's very 
fast except on Wickhampstead market day ; 
really quite important events might take plac^ in 
the town and the village never know of it for more 
than twenty-four hours. Once or twice even a 
-jiotability of Wickhampstead died, and not a single 
woman in St. Mary's parish heard of it for almost 
two days. But when Mrs. Quintrail died there was 
no lagging of the news. 

Mrs. Quintrail died in the early daj^ of September, 
somewhere about the time that Sir George Brethwait 
visited Wickhampstead, and fully eighteen months 
after Petronilla was dismissed from her house. 
The news of her death spread soon, although she 
was not exactly a person of local importance. She 
was only a name to most people, a person for whose 
life no one in Wickhampstead was the better, and 
for whose death no one the worse. Still, though she 
did not die on a market day, the news of the event 
soon reached Rundell St. Mary's, and very soon 
spread to the farm of Rundell's. 

Some one told Miss Stidstone, and took a mourn- 
ful pleasure in the doing ; there were half a dozen 
people who would want to know what she said. 
There was no satisfaction to be derived from 
telling Petronilla, and, though no doubt she had 
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behaved very foolishly in quarrelling with the old 
lady, no one showed any desire to tell her so. That 
is to say, no one outside the farm. Emma told her, 
but then Emma said she thought it was her duty to 
do so. She said she hoped it would be a warning 
to her not to quarrel with people on the brink of the 
grave — ^there was no reconciliation in the grave. 
Which Petronilla did not dispute, though she ob- 
served that her disagreement with Mrs. Quintrail 
would have made no difference to the old lady's 
disposition of her property — she never had given 
her an3rthing, and she never meant to. So Petronilla 
said, and Emma, having repUed that it was wrong 
to think of such things in the face of death, lamented 
the nature of one who could bring about the above- 
mentioned state of affairs with a lonely and rich old 
lady. 

k In spite of the unfortunate relationship which had 
existed between Petronilla and Mrs. Quintrail, Miss 
Stidstone insisted on drawing down the blinds, and 
so putting the house into mourning. She would 
have insisted in putting Petronilla into mourning 
too if it had been a bit of use ; but it was not; 
Petronilla had no black dress, and said that she 
would not have worn it if she had, for Mrs. Quintrail 
was hardly a friend, and had herself maintained 
that she was no relation. So, while half Rundell 
St. Mary's spoke of Miss Stidstone's presumption 
in drawing down the blinds, the other half were 
scandalized by PetroniUa's wearing no moiuning. 

But Petronilla was, after all, compelled to wear 
mourning for one day at least. One cannot go to a 
funeral without a black dress, and Petronilla went 
to Mrs. Quintrail's funeral, for Jane Timlett asked 
her to go. Poor Jane was not at Wickhampstead 
when the old lady died, she had been sent away 
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some few days before, and told not to come back. 
"The poor dear"— so she wrote to Petronilla, 
meanmg her late taskmaster — " the poor dear said 
she would rather I did not attend her fimeral." 
Her words were hardly so polite in reality ; she had 
said she should not lie easy in her coffin if she 
thought Jane was fidgeting about her grave. But 
Jane was sure she did not mean anything unkind^ 
and of course she felt she must fulfil a d3ang wish. 
She hoped Petronilla would do likewise, it was for 
that reason she wrote to her from London. Mrs. 
Quintrail had expressed a wish that Petronilla 
should attend her funeral. "I have no doubt,'* 
Jane went rambling on in her letter, "that Mr. 
Brill, the lawyer, or some one will write and tell you 
when it is to be, and ask you to go to the house or 
something. But I thought there could be no ob- 
jection to me writing you a line about it. You 
must not think, dear— and I am sure you do not — 
that Mrs. Quintrail wanted you to attend her 
funeral because she left anything to you. She 
never got over what Mr. Rimdell said of you. To 
the end she beUeved him, and it poisoned her mind ; 
otherwise I am sure the poor dear would have 
thought kindly about you at the last, which is after 
all far more important than any Uttle thing she 
might have bequeathed to you. But all owing to 
him she would never have anything more to say 
about you, except that on the last day that I saw 
her alive she said she wished you to come to her 
funeral, and I am sure you will do it, even though 
perhaps her relatives may not be quite nice to you." 
There was a postcript to Jane's long letter. 
" P.S. I think perhaps I ought to warn you that 
it is possible Mrs. Quintrail may have said some- 
thing not vcyry kind about you in her will, but you 
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must not mind that, you know she did not mean the 
things she said, and she had a very sad life ; it is not 
wonderful her temper was tried." 

Petronilla smiled a little as she folded the letter. 
It was very likely Mrs. Quintrail's will would con- 
tain a little posthumous sarcasm at the expense of 
her friends and relatives. Petronilla hardly thought 
herself important enough to come in ior a share, 
though the old lady's expressed wish that she should 
be one of the funeral party rather suggested such a 
thing. Of course she should go if she were asked 
to do so. When Mr. BriU formally requested her 
presence she formally accepted, and set about 
borrowing a costume. 

As she dressed for the occasion she remembered 
another time when she had a borrowed gown. " The 
first funeral and the first party," she thought, " I go 
to both in borrowed plumes." But the funeral was 
better than the party, for there was nothing to lose 
and nothing to fear. She neither feared nor loved 
any one she was to meet that day, and she did not 
care what they thought or said of her. There are 
compensations attached to the isolation that follows 
on an outlived illusion. 

Job drove Petronilla to Wickhampstead. He 
was to take her in the gig and drop her at the out- 
skirts of the town ; there was too much doing at 
the farm just now for him to take her all the way 
or fetch her back either. So she dismounted at the 
ironmonger's and walked on alone to Melville Place, 
where she presented herself in so unassuming a 
maimer that hardly any one noticed her entrance. 

She was a person of very little importance, the 
least of the mourners, so she had half the back seat 
of the last occupied carriage. Several imoccupied 
ones followed, sent to represent the neighbouring 
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families, a not unfitting tribute to Mrs. Quintrail's 
memory. The people with whom Petronilla shared 
the carriage were strangers to her ; there was a lady 
who wore a long jet chain, and another with a bad 
cold, and a gentleman who talked in his beard. 
She did not know what connexion they had with 
Mrs. Quintrail, and they did not know what she had 
either. The lady with the jet chain tried to find 
out during the return drive. Petronilla truthfully 
told her that she had lived with Mrs. Quintrail for 
nearly three years. Whereupon the lady said, " Oh, 
as companion ? " and glanced at her neighbour. 
Petronilla said, " Not exactly," but they addressed 
no further remarks to her, and even seemed a Httle 
displeased that she should have been put in their 
carriage. 

It was a steamy, close kind of day, the clouds 
lifting a Uttle after heavy rain. The Ubrary at 
MelvUle Place was not light at the best of times ; 
when the party assembled there after the funeral 
it was oppressively dark and warm. There was a 
smell of black die in the air, and a sUght though 
constant rustle of silk skirts which annoyed Petro- 
nilla's sensitive ears. She looked from one to another 
of those assembled with some amusement. The 
woodman was right when he advocated the part of 
spectator in Ufe's game ; she was only a spectator to- 
day. At the first party she had wanted to be an ac- 
tor, at this first funeral she had no such wish, she had 
no part in it, no interest at stake ; it was better so. 
Her capacity for detaching herself from her sur- 
roundings made her feel even more apart than she 
outwardly seemed. She forgot that she was bodily 
present at all as she looked from one face to another, 
and separated those who expected much from those 
who expected little. 
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Mr. Brill iinfolded the will. This general meeting 
to hear its terms was the express wish of the tes- 
tator. She had taken great pafais to arrange her 
own funeral, and had ordered who should see her 
buried and who hear her will in her own particularly 
autocratic way. Petronilla, of course, was rather 
in the backgroimd, the lady with the jet chain sat 
almost in front of her. Mr. Melville-Pnor occupied 
the place of second importance, his wife had the 
first. From where Petronilla sat she could not see 
very well, but as far as she could judge when the 
will was imf olded it looked short — so short that she 
began to doubt if there was room enough for a hit 
at everybody. She was nearly certain Mrs. Quin- 
trail had arranged her funeral party with some such 
idea in view; she probably had intended all present 
to have something by which to remember her. 
Therein she was not wrong, though she was wrong 
in imagining much space was needed for that. The 
will certainly was brief, but it was effective. There 
were legacies to the housekeeper, the maid, the 
coachman and the lawyer, an unnecessarily large 
one to the lawyer, quite half the company obviously 
thought. After that there followed a summary of 
the property, real and personal, houses and land 
and money, amounting together to more than most 
people had expected. 

Petronilla hardly listened, she was watching the 
company as, contrary to expectation, property was 
added to property, and, instead of an imsatisfactory 
division, it became clear that there was going to be 
a still more unsatisfactory bequeathal of all to one 
person. Anxiety grew on the faces as the list 
lengthened, even the Melville-Priors dared not be 
quite sure that they would inherit everything, and 
the lesser folk were almost rigid with attention when 
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in a dead sUence the lawyer read the name Petro- 
nilla Heroven, " who neither expects nor will enjoy 
it, and who, I believe, will derive no more happiness 
or satisfaction from it than I have done." 

So the monotonous voice read and ceased. There 
was a moment's breathless silence, then the creaking 
and rustle of silk broke out afresh. Mr. Melville- 
Prior moistened his Ups. " What is the date of this 
will ? ^* he asked. 

It was dated the seventeenth of last May. Mr. 
Brill had himself drawn it up, and could vouch for 
its accuracy. 

•* Can you account for it at all ? " Mr. Melville- 
Prior asked. 

The lawyer glanced towards the comer where Petro- 
nilla sat among the poorer relations with so impassive 
a face that he almost doubted if she had really heard 
what had been said. He lowered his voice a Uttle. 
"Mrs. Quintrail's actions," he suggested, "were 
not alwa}^ such as one would naturally have ex- 
pected, although there is no doubt she usually had 
a motive. In this case it is not easy to say what 
actuated her. She had, I believe, a high opinion 
of Miss Heroven's abihties, though, if her own words 
are to be beUeved, her chief reason for thus disposing 
of her property was a conviction that the recipient 
would derive the least possible pleasure from it.'* 

Mrs. Melville-Prior drew near. " Who is * Petro- 
nilla Heroven ? ' " she asked in a voice which could 
be heard all over the room. 

" I am," and Petronilla stepped out of the comer. 

The lawyer looked at her through gold-rimmed 
glasses, then he took them off and folded them up. 
There was no doubt that Miss Heroven had not only 
heard but understood the extraordinary turn of 
fortune. There was also no doubt that she was 
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equal to the position even if it included single com- 
bat with Mrs. Melville-Prior. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Brill did not approve of the terms of the will. The 
girl had no claim on Mrs. Quintrail, she had ex^ 
pressly told him so at the time the will was made: 
Miss Heroven had no moral right to the property. 
That the lawyer could have forgiven, seeing there 
was no one nearer the testator than a wealthy 
cousin, but there was another thing less easy to 
overlook. The girl was yoimg and ignorant, totally 
incapable by sex, years, biiih and education of 
appreciating the sacred nature of property, that 
object of legal veneration. Mr. Bnll felt almost 
bitterly about it ; it was not every day that such a 
property as this changed hands. There were possi- 
bilities in the Melville fortune ; it would have cut up 
into a very respectable provision for a large family, 
and it was in the highest degree unsuitable that it 
should pass entire into the hands of a half -educated 
girl. 

So thought Mr. Brill, and he thought it all the 
more emphatically since Mrs. Quintrail had ap- 
pointed him executor with the least possible powers 
of control. Mrs. Quintrail wished Petronilla to 
have a free hand, as free a hand as the law would 
allow to a woman turned one and twenty. She was 
to be mistress of the fortune which it was believed 
she would not enjoy. Mrs. Quintrail had said so, and 
Mr. Brill was bound to carry out her wishes, though 
he did not approve of them nor feel at all compen- 
sated by the substantial legacy which fell to his 
share. However, he did not imnecessarily explain 
this to even Mr. Melville-Prior, with whom he 
sympathetically shook hands in the hall. 

The going of the Melville-Priors was the signal for 
a general departure ; for a few minutes everybody 
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was in the hall together. Petronilla was there too, 
standing just where she used to stand when she 
listened for the postman to bring her the letter from 
Sidney which never came. 

Mr. Brill caught sight of her. " I should be glad 
if you could spare me a Uttle while before you leave," 
he said ; " there is a good deal to be discussed. It 
would not be inconvenient to you now ? " 

It would not be inconvenient to Petronilla, in 
fact she expected nothing less, and had already 
arranged in her own mind what she would do. 

** I shall stay here to-night," she told Mr. Brill 
when he came to her in the Ubrary, " perhaps you 
will dine with me ? There is a train which leaves 
here between eight and nine, if that will suit you." 

Seeing that Mr. Brill wanted to be in London by 
eight o'clock, it would not be convenient, never- 
theless he said it would. He wished not only to 
make several things clear to Petronilla., but also 
that she should make herself clear to him, and he 
felt that it might take time to do that. 

For an hour they sat in the library and talked. 
He explained the extent of the property, the limit of 
her power over it, and the responsibiUty it entailed. 
She Ustened, asking a question here and there, 
showing a complete comprehension of affairs, but 
no excitement. Indeed, her manner was so cool 
that at first he almost thought this turn of fortune 
could not be altogether unexpected ; afterwards, 
however, he came to the conclusion that it must be. 
Once she asked him if the reason stated in the will 
was the only one Mrs. Quintrail had for leaving so 
much to her. He was obUged to admit that he be- 
lieved it to be so. 

She laughed softly. " Mrs. Quintrail thought I 
would get less pleasure out of it than any one else ? " 
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she said. " People have such different notions of 
pleasure." 

The lawyer cleared his throat. " Mrs. Quintrail 
also believed that you could be trusted not to waste 
her money," he said somewhat severely. 

" I don't think I shall waste it," Petronilla assured 
him, " but I shall get what I want. Mrs. Quintrail 
did not know that I wanted an3rthing." 

She did not mention what it was that she wanted , 
and Mr. Brill felt it his duty to say, " I trust that 
your wants will not be too exorbitant. You will 
have great hberty of action, it is true, but reference 
to me would be advisable ; of course anything in 
reason " 

" I shall probably be very reasonable," Petronilla 
told him. " I will let you know what I want as so n 
as I know myself ; I am not quite sure which way 
to take, you see, I never expected this. I must 
think it out." 

Mr. Brill did not feel at all equal to advising a 
young woman on her conduct of life, but he supposed 
it was his duty to throw out a few hints as to the 
wisest course for this one to adopt in her very 
altered circumstances. He did it in an impressive 
manner, though he concluded by asking if she had 
no friends or relations to consider. Petronilla gave 
him a list of those belonging to her, and he suggested 
that she should talk things over with them. 

" I will," she said, " to-morrow." 

It is no use to talk things over with people until 
you have decided the matter in your own mind. 
That was why Petronilla had determined to stay 
at Melville Place that night. To-day she would 
decide, to-morrow talk. Suddenly it occurred to 
her that she must let Miss Stidstone know that she 
was not coming home. 
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" I must send a telegram," she said. " I suppose 
a telegram would get there ; there is no telegraph 
office at Rundell St. Mary's ? " 

Mr. Brill assured her that telegrams got every- 
where, and found her a form on which she wrote a 
most uninforming message. 

** Can you lend me sixpence ? " she asked ; she had 
not a penny to call her own. Mr. Brill did not 
know that, he only thought that, like other ladies, 
she foimd it inconvenient to carry a purse in an 
inaccessible pocket. 

They dined together, these two so remotely con- 
nected with the Melvilles, in the gloomy dining- 
room where so many Melvilles had dined. The 
under-housemaid — she who had taught Petronilla 
to waltz — ^passed to and fro with dishes ; perhaps 
she was thinking of the lessons, for when the eye of 
the tipper housemaid was not upon her she made 
mistakes by reason of the watch she kept on Petro- 
nilla. Petronilla did not seem to be aware of it, 
she was talking to Mr. Brill, who somehow con- 
trived to learn wonderfully Uttle of her during the 
meal. She was an expert in answering questions 
fully without giving information, that was about all 
he learned, that and the fact that she played hostess 
well for a novice. 

Soon after dinner Mr. Brill went, and Petronilla 
was left alone. She stood listening to the sound of 
his departing steps. She was in the faded drawing- 
room now, when the last sound had died away, 
and she felt veritably alone. She looked roimd her 
curiously — ^looked at the gilt-legged chairs and the 
faded banner-screen, at the ghost-patterned carpet, 
at each remembered thing. She stood a full minute 
in the f amiUar room— her room now, then she turned 
away and went to the window, the one to which the 
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woodman had come long ago. She looked out at 
the overgrown garden, wrapped in a steamy mist. 
It was nearly dark, neverthdess she pushed up the 
sash and stepped out. Silently she went, down 
winding paths and across sodden grass, stopping 
once to listen to the slow drip of the trees in the 
rank twilight, but coming eventually to the walled 
fruit garden. Here it was less dark, still dark 
enough. It was on such a night as this that she 
went to look for the cards she had flimg at Philip 
Rundell. She thought of it as she stopped under 
the wet trees, thought of it and of Sidney JcMrdain, 
and her heart leaped. Truly Mrs. Quintrail was 
mistaken, she could hardly have left her money 
where it would have given more satisfaction. 

The smell of ripe fruit filled the air. The greengage 
tree, it must be just here ! Petronilla felt along 
the wall for the fruit that it was too dark to see: 
Her hand came in contact with the smooth round 
bolls she might not touch of old. She might not 
touch anything, she might not claim an3rthing, 
nothing was her own, here or in the old farm ; 
nothing to give or to lend, nothing to take away or 
to keep, nothing but the dirty cards she had lost to 
Philip Rundell and the money she had won from 
Sidney Jordain. Her hand closed over the fruit ; 
it was hers now, absolutely, fairly, legally hers. It 
was a strange feeling, part defiance, part triumph, 
but worth having. 

There was a sound of laughter, children's laughter, 
breaking the unwholesome silence of the walled 
garden. Petronilla started ; how could such a sound 
be here, remote ttom every one ? Then she re- 
membered, some small houses had lately been built 
in a new road which ran beyond the bottom of the 
garden now. People must have come to live in the 
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houses, and the children were at play. Quickly 
she pulled the greengage from the waU, then another 
and another, as many as she could find in the dark, 
tumbling them one on another in her skirt which 
she held up to receive them. When she had got all 
she could feel she went to the bottom of the garden, 
unbolted the door in the wall, and went out into the 
new road. 

The children were pla3dng a Uttle way down, she 
could see them quite plainly, it was much lighter 
here. Deftly she threw a greengage into the group, 
and before any one could tell from whence it came 
followed it with another. The game ceased suddenly, 
but the laughter and shouting grew louder as the 
children scrambled hither and thither for the fruit 
with which they were pelted. It was some moments 
before they discovered from whence it came. When 
they did they started forward at a run, but stopped 
irresolute some few paces from the figure in the 
doorway. Time and again they had knocked 
loudly on that never-opened door and called in 
play, " Old witch, old witch, come out and catch 
me if you can ! " Now, it was said that the old 
woman who lived in the house up beyond the wall 
was dead ; they had buried her with pomp that 
very day, and to-night the door stood open, and 
some one was there throwing ripe fruit and never 
saying a word. So the group paused irresolute. 
Petronilla, seeing the sudden halt, called to them, 
" Here are some greengages, I got them for you, 
they are my own." 

The children paused no longer, the greengages 
were unmistakable whoever the giver might be. 
Petronilla's load was soon exhausted, and the chil- 
dren scampered away with their fruit, leaving her 
alone in the gathering darkness. She went in, 
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shutting the door after her', and turned towards the 
house ; she would stay no longer among the rank 
mists of the garden. 

Arrived indoors she fetched one of the silver 
candlesticks from the dining-room and went up- 
stairs exploring. She looked into all the square, 
silent rooms in turn, holding the light high and 
peering round her. Once she paused when the 
candlelight flickered on the polished panels of an 
old wardrobe, and again when it cast grotesque 
wavering shadows among the curtains of a canopied 
bed. There were canopied beds in all the rooms, 
and chests and wardrobes, heavy and ugly, but filled 
with things, she knew — Places and furs and linen 
laid by by a past generation — and they were all 
hers, aJl hers now. 

She stopped longest in the room where Mrs. 
Quintrail died ; she paused on the threshold before 
she entered, but not because she was afraid of seeing 
the hawk face peering at her from the great bed. 
She would have been glad to see it — it would have 
been a small price to pay for an evidence of the 
reality of that unseen world from which of old she 
had sought a sign, and which she doubted now, but 
could not all deny. She passed silently across the 
thick brown carpet, stopping a moment by the 
locked cabinet where there was jewellery she knew, 
her jewellery now. She held the light low, examining 
the heavy lock. There were pictures above the 
cabinet, prim landscapes by some Dutch painter. 
She looked up at them and saw hung between them 
a frame of tarnished gilt, with a face in it which 
looked back at her with eyes that seemed brilliant in 
the dim light. A high-bred face it was, with faultless 
features and sensitive nostrils and thin curving Ups 
which closed lightly, the faintest smile upon them. 
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A curious face, with its delicate chin and high brow, 
its mask of repose and hidden strength, and shrouded 
watching eyes. For full a moment she looked at 
it, and the wary eyes looked back at her, seeking 
secrets and revealing none. Then she raised the 
light, and as she raised it the shadows behind the 
still face parted, and a hand raised a light there too. 
Then Petronilla laughed, for she recognized the 
face ; it was the face of the new mistress of Melville 
Place, and all the accumulated fortune beside. , 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

PETRONILLA IS MADE SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 

IT was long since Rundell St. Mary's had had 
such a cause for excitement. The sudden 
death of Mr. Martin Rundell was as nothing to 
it ; he was one of the aristocracy, and, moreover, 
had died abroad— the disadvantages of Mr. Philip 
as a landlord were the only really interesting part 
of that affair. The marriage of Long John and 
Martha created a certain amount of talk in its 
day, but such an event simk into insignificance 
beside Petronilla Heroven's accession to fortune. 

Petronilla, it is true, had never exactly been 
one of them, but Sampson was, and he was Petro- 
nilla's grandfather — grandfather to an heiress ! 
Rundell St. Mary's prepared to do justice to the 
affair. 

However, as it turned out, there was disappoint- 
ment in store for the eager gossips, for Sampson 
took the event in such a way that it was quite 
impossible for any one outside his own family 
to speak of it to him. He was getting childish 
on many points, every one knew that ; but no 
one expected him to show folly in this way. Mrs. 
Wopling said it was a clear fljdng in the face of 
Providence to quarrel with a fortune. She did 
not say this to Sampson but to Job, who agreed 
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that it was a mistake to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but opined that the "ode un was alius 
wonderful queer about Petronilla." 

This was probably correct ; certainly he showed 
a sort of impotent fury when he heard of the for- 
tune. He said it was a disgrace to a family who 
had not been ashamed of honest toil imtil a villain 
seduced its daughter, and their child accepted the 
price of her mother's shame. 

From this opinion nothing could turn him ; 
Emma's observations only made matters worse, 
and finally so roused him that he ordered Petro- 
nilla to take herself and her fortune out of the 
house and never darken its doors again. Enmia 
and the neighbours, who heard of it from her, 
thought this showed a very unnatural spirit, and 
a very unkind and unwise one. But Job said 
nothing ; he knew better than any one how his 
old master's animosity for Petronilla had grown ; 
he knew how the old man, when he forgave his 
daughter's sin, had never really extended the 
forgiveness to the child, its visible consequence. 
Possibly had Petronilla been like her mother she 
might have won him ; but she was curiously imlike, 
in form and features s^nd temperament ; the old 
man never felt that she was his kin. And she, 
clear-sighted, fair, but unforgiving, laboured under 
no delusions as to his feelings or her own ; there 
was never a chance of love between them. Of 
late, as Sampson failed more and more, his mind 
seemed to hark back to the old days and the old 
crushing sorrow, until at last it had grown to be 
the uppermost thought, and he had come to almost 
hate the girl into whose hands the whole fortune 
of her mother's betrayer had been poured. 

But Rundell St. Mary's did not know all this, 
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and it said Sampson was very wrong to turn his 
grand-daughter out of his house, and Emma was 
wrong not to prevent it, just as if Enmia would 
not have prevented it if she could ! Or, failing 
that, have shared Petronilla*s exile with her. But 
Petronilla did not want Miss Stidstone to share 
her exile ; she chose Jane Timlett for that pur- 
pose, which proceeding, Emma said, showed a 
want of proper feeling. But that did not matter 
to Petronilla, who accepted her grandfather's 
orders of banishment, took Jane and a middle- 
aged maid, and started for the Continent in October. 
She said she was going to learn and travel and see 
things, and Jane should come out of her cupboard 
and see them too. Since it was not possible to 
stay at Rundell's, Petronilla would not stay in 
England at all ; she would go away and learn 
languages and the wa)^ of the world. 

Emma was much distmrbed ; she was not at all 
sure what these two accomplishments entailed, 
but she was afraid that when Petronilla had ac- 
quired them she would come back no more. In 
fact, she felt persuaded that the family was killing 
the goose which might have laid golden eggs, or, 
what was even worse, turning it out on some one 
else's green to lay for strangers. However, she 
felt a good deal comforted by the monthly allow- 
ance Petronilla proposed to make to the household 
at Rundell's. Sampson would not have accepted 
this had he known about it, but Enuna had no 
such scruples ; indeed, in time it quite reconciled 
her to losing the doubtful pleasure of Petronilla's 
company. 

So the autunm set in, and Petronilla and her 
wealth, after being a nine days' wonder, might 
almost as well have never existed as far as most 
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people were concerned. Things in Rundell St. 
Mary's were very much as they always had been, 
with one exception. This exception was not 
known to Petronilla ; no one thought it of sufficient 
importance to tell her that the Gobies were com- 
peUed to leave the long cottage by the wheelwright's 
yard. 

This event occurred in the middle of the autumn ; 
Mr. Goble had long and often foretold it, every 
time he had a difference of opinion with Virtue 
in fact. But no one paid any attention to Mr. 
Goble ; he always prophesied evil, and acted as 
if such a thing could never come his way. Virtue 
did not prophecy, but she had for years lived in 
dread of the day when the rent should not be forth- 
coming, and the patience of Wilson, the agent, 
should be exhausted. It would be exhausted she 
knew when he ceased to admire her now waning 
beauty, or when she failed to hide her own dis- 
like of his admiration. She had hoped that by 
the time this inevitable day came the worst of 
her difficulties would be over, and the finding of 
the rent would no longer be an ever-present night- 
mare. But as the family grew older matters did 
not improve ; Mr. Goble insisted on putting the 
eldest boy into his own trade — by which means 
he was able to take an incessant holiday. The 
boy, a conscientious lad, contrived by hard work 
to bring in not much less than his father had done 
in the p£\^t pinched years. The second boy was 
delicate, but he did odd jobs about the neigh- 
bouring farms when he could. Of the remaining 
members of the family, two had mercifully died 
last winter, and the rest were not old enough to 
earn anything. Virtue herself no longer went 
out to work ; she was detennined Martha's case 
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should not be repeated in the younger girls if she 
could prevent it. 

Thus it came about that at the Michaelmas 
when Petronilla came into her fortune the rent 
of the long cottage was not forthcoming, and the 
agent had no patience to wait. He told the Gobies 
they would have to go, and Virtue did not plead 
with him. Still, he gave them a month's grace, 
during the whole of which time Willie, the second 
boy, was ill. At the end of the time Virtue told 
her father definitely that they must go ; she had 
said so before, but Mr. Goble would not hear of it ; 
now she announced that she was going, and he 
could do as he pleased. 

He pleased principally to lament his hard fate. 
" It*s nothin* to you," he said ; " you ain't got 
no natural feelin's. Oh, I dessay Pm a fool ; you 
needn't tell me — but it breaks my heart to leave 
the place, the house where you was all born, the 
yard where I've worked man and boy these forty 
years — ^worked. Lord only knows how, to keep 
you all and feed you and clothe you. How I've 
worked ! And this is the thanks I get ! Turned 
out now I'm past work, turned out on to the world." 

Virtue did not think it necessary to remind her 
father that he was not past work, and that, far 
from being turned out by his family, he was to 
experience the questionable pleasure of being 
turned out with them. She never wasted words, 
and just at that time she was too busy to trouble 
about her father's views. She had to find some 
sort of roof to shelter the family, and something 
for them to live upon, for the winter was coming, 
and showed signs of setting in early. 

All this happened not so very long after Petro- 
nilla went away ; she heard nothing of it ; Miss 
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Stidstone wrote to her seldom, and certainly never 
thought of mentionmg the Gobies when she did 
write. Job did not write letters ; had he done 
so he would, no doubt, have mentioned the Gobies, 
for he took almost as keen an interest in his neigh- 
bours as did Mrs. Wopling. He was very well 
versed in the Gobies' affairs, for Mr. Goble had told 
all and sundry at the Bag d* Nails his version of 
the family calamities. On the evening when this 
history was recounted Job came home and re- 
peated it to Mrs, Wopling; she had retired for 
the night, but when she heard the tale she sat up 
in bed and glowed with indignation till the face 
in her nightcap looked like the rising sun in a 
muslin frill. 

" I'd Uke to give that Goble a piece o' 
my mind," she said, "mewlin* nincompoop that 
he is ! With a head like a swede, and no more 
proper pride than a pail o' pumpwater ! 
Virtue ain't brought him up as I should 'a' 
'spected." 

" Virtue ain't his mother," Job suggested, " nor 
his wife neither, for the matter o' that." 

"She's got too much sense," Mrs. Wopling re- 
joined. "Some parents," she observed, "want 
as much trainin' as ever children do. I thought 
she'd 'a made a better job o' it, but there — ^she's 
had her hands full." 

" She's got 'em full now," Job said. And they 
began to talk about a Uttle room under the roof 
which was reached by a step ladder against their 
bedroom wall. What they said is not exactly 
known, but in the morning they informed their 
daughter Bessie — they still lived in her cottage — 
what they thought of doing. And since Mrs. 
Wopling had a will and Job had an income, Bessie 
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wisely did not dispute their intentions ; besides, 
as Job said, as likely as not she thought so too. 

Directly after breakfast Mrs. Wopling set out. 
It was a white morning, bars of mist lying close on 
the ground, and a round red sun beginning to 
struggle feebly into sight. Mrs. Wopling started 
at a brisk pace for so stout a woman, but she had 
not been walking long before she became aware 
of some one coming at an even brisker pace behind 
her. She looked round, but at first could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the fog, then, after a moment, 
as the steps drew nearer, she made out the little 
shrivelled figure of Mrs. Vickery. Mrs. Wopling 
waited for her to come up, and since they were 
very friendly just now, and it seemed that their 
ways lay together, they went on side by side, each 
remarking on the chill of the morning. 

" *Tain't often you*re out this time o' morning 
such weather," Mrs. Vickery said. 

And Mrs. Wopling rejoined " Tain't that, Sarah, 
nor you neither since you had the rheumatiz last 
winter." 

Mrs. Vickery said she did not feel her rheu- 
matism now, and asked after Job's, and so on until 
they came to the parting of the roads, when both 
stopped. 

" Well, good-bye to you," Mrs. Wopling said ; 
" I won't keep you standin' for fear you do take 
harm ; I'm a-goin' down the forest road." 

" That's queer, now," Mrs. Vickery said, " so'm 
I." 

Each looked at the other suspiciously but neither 
said anything, and they set off again at a great 
pace, more as if they were engaged in a walking 
match than on sober business becoming their time 
of life. 
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But Mrs. Wopling was stout, and her breath be- 
gan to give way. " Look you here, Sarah Vickery, 
she panted at last, " it ain't no manner o' good you 
thinkin' you can fill any more mouths ; Hain't 
much more'n a lick o' the dish that new baby o' 
Martha's 'U get as 'tis. If I had a house full o' 
children like that I'd think it a right down sin to 
bring any more into it; I wonder you ain't 
ashamed o' yourself." 

" I've never been ashamed of myself yet," Mrs. 
Vickery retorted. " But then I haven't never 
thought o' cranmiin' other people's children into 
a house no bigger'n a hen coop." 

"A hen coop, indeed!" Mrs. Wopling snorted 
with haste and excitement. " There's room enough 
for half a dozen children in that house ! Why, 
there's a great big room under the roof simply 
lyin' idle, eatin' its head off, as the sa3dng is, as 
snug and warm and cosy as you please ! Don't 
you talk to me ; my mind's made up, and it ain't 
a-goin' to be unmade. Job's comin' with his 
wheel-barrer at twelve o'clock, and he's a-goin' 
to bring that boy Willie back with him, or my 
name's not Mary Ann." 

Mrs. Vickery laughed scornfully. "A boy, in- 
deed ! Who was talking of boys ? She did not 
want one ; they were more plague than enough ; 
Mrs. Wopling was welcome to aJl the boys in the 
parish, but for her part she meant to have a girl 
to help mind the babies. Fanny was Martha's 
sister, and Fanny had got to come and mind 
Martha's babies, whatever any one might have 
to say to the contrary." 

Fortunately Mrs. Wopling did not express a 
wish to say anything to the contrary ; indeed, she 
entirely agreed with Mrs. Vickery, and said so as 
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she stopped to wipe her face and remark that she 
had no idea when she started what a warm morn- 
ing it was. 

Thus it happened that Mrs. WopHng's mind 
did not have to be unmade, and Willie Goble made 
the journey in Job's wheelbarrow to the Wopling 
cottage, where he was received by Mrs. Wopling 
and duly installed in the spacious room close under 
the eaves. Mrs. Vickery scored one point, however ; 
whereas Willie could not be transferred before 
twelve o'clock, Fanny was carried off to Martha 
and the babies before ten. Later in the day Mrs. 
Pegler sent for Jessie ; she wanted her, she said, 
to come and help in the dairy ; she was young, 
of course, but she could learn a good deal by just 
looking on — it was better to begin yoxmg. 

So the Goble family was reduced in numbers, 
and when Jimmy, the eldest, hired himself to the 
wheelwright whose enterprise at White Doubley 
had helped in their final downfall, there was only 
one little boy and Mr. Goble left. Mr. Goble said 
he could not take any man's money ; he had been 
a master himself, he could not be a servant now. 
So he and the youngest boy went to live in a little 
wooden cottage near the church. Virtue, of course, 
came too ; she was a necessary part of the Uving ; 
there woidd have been none without her. 

So the long cottage by the yard stood empty ; 
no one came to live in it ; no one even made in- 
quiries about it until just before Christmas, when 
it was sold. No one in Rundell St. Mary's knew 
who bought it ; few even knew that it had been 
sold, and fewer still cared. Mrs. Wopling, who 
knew as much as any one about other people's 
concerns, said a lawyer from town was the pur- 
chaser. 
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In a measure she was right, though the lawyer 
was acting under some one else's instructions and 
using some one else's money — a good deal against 
his will, for the lawyer was Mr. Brill, and the true 
purchaser Petronilla. She did not appear in the 
affair, for she knew that nothing would have in- 
duced Philip Rundell to sell the cottage to her, 
however willing he might be to sell it to any one 
else. Consequently Mr. BriU was asked to get it, 
for any price he could — a, request he did not at 
all approve. He protested, then assured himself 
that Petronilla would get some one else to buy 
the cottage if he did not, and finally bought it 
without informing his client that the tenants were 
gone. He imagined she knew that, for they had 
not been mentioned in any of her letters. She 
did not, however; it was not until the purchase 
was accomplished and she tried to carry out the 
next part of her scheme that she learned that the 
Gobies were gone. When she did hear this she 
was rather puzzled how to act, for in the first in- 
stance, she did not want to go to Rundell St. 
Mary's — a thing she would have to do before she 
could reinstate the Gobies, and in the second, she 
was not quite sure it was that which was required 
of her. She determined to wait till she should be 
able to return to England ; by that time she might 
see her way more dearly, or have received some 
more explicit instructions from the woodman, 
who had asked her to buy the cottage, but had 
given no explanation and no address to which she 
could write and ask for one. 

Thus it was demonstrated that a man who has 
once lain down his responsibiUties finds it very 
hard to fulfil any of them by proxy. When the 
woodman heard of Petronilla's fortune he thought 
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that, though he had put it out of his own power 
to help the Gobies, he might still help them through 
her. So he wrote to her asking her to buy the 
cottage. That the plan failed was not her fault ; 
she fulfilled his request to the uttermost, but fail 
it did all the same. 

This letter was the first that Petronilla had 
heard of the woodman since the afternoon when 
he brought her the deeds of the farm ; nevertheless 
she did not hesitate about doing what he asked. 
The gap of time made little difference to their 
intercourse ; the gap of space hardly more ; she 
was in the south of Germany, he in the Hima- 
layas ; but it did not matter ; he at his end and 
she at hers picked up the threads where they had 
dropped them in the potting-shed at Melville 
Place. He wrote without apology or explanation, 
making no reference to past friendship, no claims 
on present gratitude ; there was no need ; he was 
asking her to do something he could not do ; he 
was as sure she would do it as he would have been 
of himself. And his trust was not misplaced ; 
she obeyed him to the letter, and if the resiilts were 
not all that he anticipated it was not her fault. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCE AN INDIFFERENT SUCCESS 

SAMPSON died at the end of December. He 
had endured the long cold of the early wmter 
wonderfully well, Miss Stidstone said ; it was not 
until the frost broke at the end of the year that 
she began to be alarmed. She did not begin to be 
alarmed early, not, in fact, until within three days 
of the end, hence she spoke of Sampson's death 
as very sudden. Petronilla was not in England 
when her grandfather died. Emma could not 
let her know of his serious illness in time for her 
to reach Rundell's while he was still alive. On 
the whole, perhaps it was as well, for the old man 
would not have seen her had she been there. It 
is true he bequeathed the farm to her, Job Woplin 
saw to that, though he possibly exercised what 
in the eyes of the law was an undue influence to 
bring it about. 

"I got the ode cat out o' the way," so he told 
Mrs. Wopling afterwards, "and I went up to 'n 
in bed and I just stood over *n till he 'greed." 

Mrs. Wopling was of opinion that Job should 
have tried reason. " So I did," Job replied ; 
" there ain't no reason to come nigh standin' over 
a party, 'specially when he's woolly-headed. If 
he hadn't been woolly-headed he'd a wanted to 
done it on his own account ; he'll be main glad 
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now he's got his head clear in Paradise that I knew 
what he oughter have wanted and saw he done it." 

*' I don't know who he could ha' left it to else," 
Mrs. Wopling said thoughtfully, " It's a real 
mercy Miss Emma's not a-goin' to have it ; she'd 
ha' spht right across with sheer pride o' heart if 
she'd a house o' her own ; it wouldn't ha' been 
safe for her to have it. Still, I don't know as the 
place'U be much to Petronilla ; she's got a plenty 
without." 

It was Job's opinion that Petronilla would set 
more store by Rundell's than all the rest put to- 
gether. Miss Stidstone, on the other hand, 
thought differently ; she fancied Petronilla would 
self or let the farm ; it would be quite impossible 
for any woman — herself or Petronilla — to 
live there alone. But if she did not sell it ; if, 
for instance, she were to let the land only, say to 
the Peglers, and if Mary and Ellen were to retire, 
as they had often talked of doing since their 
mother's recent death — if, in fact, several things 
were to happen, Emma could imagine a very pleasant 
life for three middle-aged ladies in a roomy old 
house, with a good garden and a pony chaise. 
Petronilla certainly ought to keep a pony chaise 
for them. 

Emma built a beautiful castle in the air, or per- 
haps, more correctly speaking, it was a farm house, 
but it was equally delightful and equally unsub- 
stantial. When Petronilla came home for her 
grandfather's funeral, she shattered the dream 
structure at once. She was not going to let the 
land to any one ; it was going to be farmed as 
before ; Job was going to superintend it, as he 
practically had done for a good many months past. 
The house was to be repaired and enlarged, and 
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to a certain extent restore to what must have 
been its original condition. While this was being 
done it was clearly impossible for Emma and her 
sisters to live there ; she did not wish to for a 
minute, but she was a good deal upset when 
she heard that Mrs. Woplmg was to do so, Job 
managing the farm and Mrs. Wopling the house 
— ^to all intents and purposes it would be as good 
as her own house — ^Emma felt it was much to ask 
a self-respecting woman to bear. Even when she 
found that the arrangement was only temporary, 
and that Job and his wife were to eventually occupy 
a cottage of their own, she was by no means satis- 
fied. However, before Petronilla went away again 
Enuna began to feel better about things, and even 
came to the conclusion that there was something 
to be said in favour of this arrangement, for Petro- 
nilla proposed to continue to the Miss Stidstones 
the allowance formerly made to the household at 
the farm — "as a small recognition of Emma's 
services, and a token of gratitude to the sisters 
who had spared her." 

"Which shows a very nice spirit,'* Miss Ellen 
said when she read the proposal. 

" It is the deUcacy of the offer which I appre- 
ciate," was Miss Mary's comment ; " it indicates 
a proper appreciation of the feelings of ladies." 

And Emma sighed contentedly. " It's very 
nice of her," she said, " very nice ; I really don't 
know what I should have done without my Uttle 
comforts." 

She had to do without a few of them, however, 
for being the youngest of the three sisters she 
could not have everything entirely her own way. 
Still, since most of the things she cared about were 
to be bought with money, she continued to get 
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a good many, for the allowance made by Petronilla 
was large. So large that, added to the savings 
accwnulated by the sisters in their years of work 
it amounted to quite a good deal. It was without 
any fears for the future that the lease and good- 
will of the shop were sold, and towards the end 
of the winter the sisters returned to what Miss 
Mary called their proper position m society. They 
took a Uttle house outside Wickhampstead, on 
the road to Rundell St. Mary's, so that Enmia 
should sometimes see her friends in the village. 
They moved their mother's furniture from tiie 
shop in the High Street, and added to it the things 
which Petronilla gave them. These things in- 
cluded the feather bed that Emma dearly loved, 
and the little green easy chair in which she best 
liked to sit. TTiere was another chair also which 
Petronilla gave them, though that did not come 
from Runddl's ; it was stiff and gilded, and so 
old that the cupids on the faded tapestry had 
become quite decent in the neutral tint of age. 
This was for Miss Mary ; it was not comfortable 
for one of her small size, but having once placed 
it in an imposing position in the new parlour, she 
alwa}^ occupied it, for it was hallowed by associa- 
tions with Mrs. Quintrail. Ellen was contented 
with her mother's chair drawn up to the window, 
where she could see the birds and the garden when- 
ever she looked up from her work. They were 
very happy on the whole, these three, taking their 
well-earned rest in the afternoon of life. If Mrs. 
Quintrail's money did no other good, it at least 
helped to make that rest easy and pleasant, 
smoothing away the angles of poverty, and adding 
many little things which would not have been 
otherwise attainable. 
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There was another matter to which Petronilla 
gave her attention before she left RundeU St. 
Mary's — the reinstating of the Gobies. She talked 
to Job on the subject, and having heard from him 
of their poverty and Virtue's long struggle, she 
came to the conclusion that the woodman must 
have meant to help them when he asked her to 
buy the cottage. Martha was the only member 
of the family with whom she was much acquainted, 
and that acquaintance was hardly likely to be 
pleasantly remembered. However, she deter- 
mined, whether the Gobies thought pleasantly 
of her or not, that she would put them back in 
their cottage ; it was what her friend would have 
wished. 

It was not entirely what the Gobies wished, 
at least not all of them. Jimmy had settled in 
White Doubley with the wheelwright there, and he 
declined absolutely to come home. Mrs. Vickery 
would not part with Fanny, and Mrs. Wopling 
was only induced to give up Willie by an express 
command given by Petronilla to Job. Virtue 
herself needed some persuasion before she would 
return to the old cottage ; she wanted to go back, 
na other place would ever seem home to her, but 
she found a favour in the generous offer made to 
her — she did not know Petronilla, and she did 
not wish to be beholden to her. But in the end 
she gave way, hardly knowing that she did so ; 
people usually did give way to Petronilla in the 
end. 

So the cottage was repaired, the roof mended, 
and the door painted, and in the early spring Virtue 
and Mr.Goble and the youngest boy went back 
there. Jessie came from the Peglers', and Willie 

from the Woplings', and if the work and cares 
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and joys of the earlier time did not quite come 
back to the old house when the family did, it was 
not Petronilla's fault. She eased Virtue's back 
from the burden, that was all she could do ; and 
though she, better than any one, knew how im- 
perfectly she had fulfilled the woodman's inten- 
tions, she also knew that it was not in her power 
to do any more. 
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CHAPTER XX 

PETRONILLA COMES HOME AGAIN 

PETRONILLA was away from Rundell St. 
Mary's all that spring. She left England 
as soon as she had installed the Gobies in the long 
cottage, and no one seemed to know quite when 
she was coming back. The Miss Stidstones often 
spoke of her, speculating as to when she would 
return and what she woiid do when she did, but 
they really knew nothing about her movements, 
and only talked of them because they liked to 
do so. 

That spring was a very pleasant time for the 
three sisters ; they renewed many old acquaintances 
neglected of necessity during the past busy years 
— ^and, as the days grew warmer, visited old scenes 
half forgotten. One afternoon they drove to 
Rundell's in the little pony chaise they hired for 
their excursions. This was not till April was well 
in, they wanted to be sure of a warm afternoon ; 
also Emma had always declared she could not bear 
to re-visit the farm before that ; she felt that to 
do so would show a want of sentiment on her part, 
and give Mrs. Wopling imdue satisfaction besides. 
Even now she held out grim visions of Mrs. WopUng 
to her sisters — ^there was no telling how she would 
receive them, she might be officious or she might 
be impertinent. 
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Fortimatdy she was neither. On the sunny af ter- 
noonb wnen they at last visited the farm she was 
genuinely pleased to see them, and received them 
with open arms, or a very good substitute in the 
shape of cups of tea and hot cakes. Afterwards, 
when they had done full justice to her welcome, she 
took them over the house and showed them all 
that was being done, which was precisely what they 
wished, and so occupied them that they had no 
time to look round outside and see what was being 
done there, too. There were a good many altera- 
tions they noticed as they drove away, the lime 
trees on either side the chase stood clear now ; there 
were no stacks on the one side and no hedge on the 
other ; the garden was going all round the house it 
seemed. It would be a fine garden when it was 
done, the old one losing itself imperceptibly in the 
new but mature one which was growing up with 
the magical suddenness that money can command 
in horticulture. It did not take the sisters long 
to decide after their visit to Rundell's that Petronilla 
meant to live there herself at such time as it should 
please her to come home. 

But when did she mean to come ? They asked 
each other the question, but could not answer it, 
either then or later. Petronilla wrote to them 
occasionally, though rarely, and she did not say 
an3^hing about coming back. So April passed and 
May came in, and then when the month was almost 
over PetronUla came home. Half-way through the 
month Emma had a letter to say she was coming, 
after that they heard no more until she arrived at 
Rundell St. Mary's and began to set her house in 
order. 

It took some time to do this — the sisters did not 
consider her really home until she was finally 
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settled at Rimdell's. They did not themselves 
realize she was there until they had been to see 
her. 

" We must call upon Miss Timlett " Mary said 
— Miss Timlett had come to live at Rundell's, too. 

Ellen demurred. " Do you think she will expect 
it of us ? " she asked — she had served Miss Timlett 
with silks in the old daj^. 

^" Most certainly," Mary rephed emphatically. 
" Do you imagine she will consider we have been 
degraded by the exigencies of our circumstances ? 
I expect no such thing ; she is too true a lady." 

To which Ellen said nothing, and after a pause 
her sister continued : " I do not deny that Miss 
Timlett is connected with a higher strata of society 
than that to which we belong, nevertheless she is 
living with Petronilla who is the relative of our 
old friends." 

" Yes, but don't you think we had better first 
go and see them ? " Ellen suggested. " Petronilla 
said ' Come and let us know which day you are 
coming," you know she did when she was here ; it 
would be much more sensible than paying a call." 

But Mary did not think so, and finally she had her 
way. So the chaise was ordered ; it was the same 
chaise that they used to hir» to take them to the 
farm for the bank hohdays in the summers that were 
past. On the chosen afternoon they drove away ; 
they were all dressed in their best, all somewhat 
dignified, and even during the drive held poUte 
conversation with one another, as if they were 
practising for the visit. In the old days the boy 
who drove the chaise used, Uke nearly every one 
e|^, to drive into the wide space by the dairy and 
stable, and Mary, who had forgotten this, had to 
stop in the midcUe of a remark on the beauty of the 
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lime trees to prevent such a catastrophe happening 
to-day. 

" Which way am I to go, then ? " the boy asked 
puUing up to look roimd in a puzzled fashion. 

" Straight on," Mary said, " ajbraight up to the 
front of the house." \ 

" There used ter be a gate therev" The boy ob- 
jected, " I can't get nigh the door.'^ 

"The gate's sure to have been taken away," 
Mary ahnost snapped. "Go on, I tell 'you" — she 
was terribly afraid some one would com^ and find 
them waiting in the middle of the avenue.. 

However no one did, and they reached the house 
quite decorously and asked a highly superior servant 
for Miss Timlett. The servant, who was far too 
superior to look at them with interest, ushered them 
through the widened hall-way to a long room at the 
back of the house. 

" It is the best parlour with a bit built on ! " 
Emma exclaimed in a whisper as soon as she had 
-^ discovered the fact. " How different it looks. 
Beautiful, quite like a picture — though it is some- 
how a Uttle hke Petronilla, too " 

" Hush ! " — Mary was quite scandalized — " My 
dear Emma, consider ! One ought not to criticize 
one's hostess' drawing-room." 

Then there came a flutter of skirts and a little pat- 
tering footstep on the carpet without — Miss Tiniett 
had come in from the garden. Not at all an alarm- 
ing person, so gentle and pleasant, Mary said, and 
looking much younger than she used, as Enmia 
observed, with the pink colour in her cheeks and 
the nervous twitch nearly gone from her hands. 
Ellen only noticed that she was very fond of Petro- 
nilla, who had followed her in in her old silent way. 
" Extraordinarily fond," she afterwards said, " fas- 
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cinated almost." And for the first time she began 
to perceive the fact that they had all overlooked 
before, the fact that people who lived with Petronilla 
had a tendency to become subservient to her. 

Petronilla had altered, all the three sisters said 
so, forgetting the fact that her position had altered, 
and their own view of her equally, if not more so. 

** She has an air of distinction," Mary said after- 
wards, " she is a woman of the world with signs of 
breeding about her, she is quite sure of herself, — 
as a lady should be." 

'* Do you know," Emma said, with the air of one 
who has made a discovery, " do you know, I almost 
think Petronilla used to be sure of herself sometimes 
in the old days, though we did not perceive it ? 
At all events, she always knew what she was going 
to do, and she always did it, generally very quietly." 

Mary did not consider this at all the same thing, 
and Ellen only observed : " She's sure of other people 
as well as herself." 

This Emma would not allow, her observation 
did not stretch so far, and she denied the existence 
of any such quality in both the Petronilla of the 
past and present. 

If only the sisters had known it, the two Petro- 
nillas were somewhat identical— many of the qualities 
which they found in the more matured Petronilla 
had been very marked in the immature. She had 
altered comparatively little, the indefinable influence 
of her assured position and the sense of power 
which her fortune brought her had put on a species 
of polish ; but the change did not go far below 
the surface except that it gave a more tolerant 
feeling for a more tolerant world. For the rest, 
the difference which the sisters saw was largely due 
to their own point of view and Petronilla's present 
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setting. They talked a lot of the setting as they 
sat in their three easy chairs that evening, discussing 
the afternoon's visit. There was much to be com- 
mented upon and praised in the house an4 garden, 
in the chairs and tables and pictures. There was 
one property of Petronilla*s, however, which they 
did not like, the white wolf cub which followed her 
like a shadow. It was quite tame, she assured 
them, and quite safe, it had been with her for some 
time now, ever since it was a tiny thing. It was 
given to her by an elderly Austrian whom she had 
met at Dresden ; he sent it when he returned to 
his ancestral estate on the Russian frontier — ^it may 
have been as a token of affection, or it may have been 
only from a fancy that the present was fitting and 
acceptable. Petronilla did not inquire into the 
motive, but she kept the cub, which grew to be 
almost abjectly fond of her. The tluree sisters 
could not but notice this affection, and the complete 
control Petronilla had over the animal, still they 
did not hke it, and all agreed that they would 
rather not trust it. Other people said the same — 
several of PetroniUa's acquaintances had the in- 
stinctive dislike of the wolf family which seems 
the heritage of the northern nations. But they 
did not express their opinions to Petronilla, and the 
wolf cub came and went with her, seeing as many 
people as she did. 

There were a good many people to see at that time, 
quite a lot, in fact, for the families of repute decided 
that they would know Petronilla. The families 
were aware that her grandfather had been a working 
farmer. But, they argued, that was one grand- 
father only, who and what was the other ? Some- 
thing presumably that had satisfied the exclusive 
Mrs. Quintrail, seeing that she had made the grand- 
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chad her heiress. Miss Heroven had lived with 
Mrs. Quintrail before the daj^ of fortune ; Miss 
Timlett, whom every one knew, lived with her now 
that the daj^ of fortune had come — it was absurd 
not to call upon her. Still more absurd, considering 
that she was good to look at, good to talk to, and in 
every way satisfactory, not to welcome her to their 
circle in these daj^, when all the pretty girls seem 
poor and all the attractive ones unsuitable, and sons 
are as deficient in income and wilful in choice of 
wives as ever they were. So, what with one thing 
and another, all the f amiUes of repute within driving 
distance called upon Jane and Petronilla, and Mrs. 
Jordain called with the rest. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PETRONILLA GOES TO ANOTHER PARTY 

SIDNEY JORDAIN finished his career at 
Oxford with more or less success, and in the 
course of time was found some gentlemanly and 
not too exacting employment by an influential 
relative. Wickhampstead did not see much of 
Sidney in those days — it had seen very httle of 
him since he left Oxford, although Mrs. Jordain 
continued to Uve in her cousin's house for the greater 
part of the year. However, in the simmier when 
Petronilla came home Sidney visited the little town. 
He had been ill, and he came to his mother to be 
nursed ; at least, so report said, though if there was 
any truth in it his recovery must have been rapid, 
though not rapid enough to send him away very 
quickly. July is rather a pleasant month in Wick- 
hampstead ; the whole district becomes suddenly gay 
for about three weeks. There are garden parties and 
cottage flower shows, and primrose league fetes and 
tennis tournaments, not to mention all sorts of 
picnics to all sorts of places by all manner of means 
of locomotion. Sidney professed to think little of 
Wickhampstead gaieties ; however, he was pleased to 
patronize them that year, and Mrs. Jordain was 
glad for him to do "so, for she had stajdng with 
her a girl who naturally preferred to have Sidney's 
escort to the various entertainments. 
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This girl, Violet, was a younger sister of 
Sibyl, who had stayed with Mrs. Jordain one 
Christmas time ever so long ago. Violet was much 
younger than Sibyl and much prettier, so pretty 
in fact that though she was the youngest of a family 
of dowerless girls she could afford to give herself 
airs ; she did so to most people, but she made 
an exception in Sidney's favour. Her eighteenth 
birthday fdl in July, and Sidney, who shared her 
own opinion as to her prettiness, said there must be 
some festivity |to mark the occasion. Mrs. Jordain 
demurred, liut Sidney persisted, and Violet, after 
much consultation with him, chose that there should 
be a dance. Mrs. Jordain said it was too hot to 
dance. It was pointed out to her that she was not 
required to do so ; all she had to do was to notify the 
fact that she would be " at home " to a certain 
number of persons, order some Chinese lanterns to 
be hung in the garden, and complain to the house- 
keeper that a great quantity of ices would be wanted 
one warm night. Mrs. Jordain protested feebly, 
gave way, and finally did what was required of her, 
and the orders were given and the invitations sent. 

Petronilla received an invitation, and she read it 
slowly. She remembered the other invitation that 
she had received from Mrs. Jordain, the rapture of 
hope and expectation which had sprung up in her 
heart, and her determination to overcome all the 
difficulties which were in the way of her accepting it. 
. There were no difficulties in the way of accepting 
this, no need for surreptitious dancing lessons from 
the under-housemaid. She had danced more than 
once that winter, Mr. Brill had seen that she went 
furnished with introductions to the right people in 
the places she had chosen to visit. 

Petronilla accepted Mrs. Jordain's invitation, 
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ordered a dress for the occasion, and manifested no 
further interest in the affair. However, when the 
evening came she took considerable pains with her 
toilet. When she was nearly dressed Miss Timlett 
knocked at her door. 

" Come in," Petronilla said, and Jane entered. 

" Are you sure I am not disturbing you ? " she 
asked, and then, without waiting for an answer, fell 
to praising the dress. 

" And to think of the gown you had to wear at 
that other party of Mrs. Jordain's. My dear, do you 
remember ? TTiat old muslin of mine — ^yet I'm 
sure you looked very nice in it." 

"It was the nicest dress in all the world, the 
best I ever had." 

Petronilla spoke tenderly, she was thinking of 
the love and kindness that had prompted the 
lending of that despised gown ; there had not been 
too much of love and Imidliness in her life. But 
Jane did not know of what she was thinking, she 
only repeated, " You certainly looked very nice, 
that night, dear." 

Petronilla was driven to Mrs. Jordain's door, the 
same door to which the under-housemaid had taken 
her that frosty night so long ago. She went to 
the same room where some girls she did not know 
— ^very similar to the girls who had been there 
before — ^were taking off their wraps. Some one 
took her cloak, just as before, and the girls glanced 
at her, but the glance was not the same, though 
still, as she left the room, her \musually quick ears 
told her they asked one another " Who is she ? " 
She went to the drawing-room, where, as before, 
Mrs. Jordain stood to receive her guests ; the long 
windows were open to-night and through them 
could be seen the garden where the lanterns h\mg, 
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all else was wonderfully the same. People glanced 
at her as she passed, they had glanced before, but 
they did not look away again now, and each look 
told her what the glass had told her already. 

Sidney was standing not very far from his mother. 
Violet was near him. Violet had promised herself 
a delightful evening — she was as it were the heroine^ 
of the occasion, and Sidney was her devoted cavalier. 
She did not turn when she heard Miss Heroven's 
name announced — she had no interest in Miss 
Heroven, although Mrs. Jordain had said she was 
very rich. So she did not look round, going on 
with her chatter to Sidney and a man whom he 
had just introduced to her. Suddenly she paused, 
the man, she discovered, was looking the other way, 
and not listening. Such unpardonable neglect was 
not to be forgiven, and though he recovered him- 
self in a moment, she turned and addressed herself 
exclusively to Sidney. But Sidney did not answer, 
his eyes and attention were also fixed on some one 
else. Some one, who ? Violet was really annoyed 
this time, and then she saw the some one — ^the still 
fair face, the half smile and the eyes where lights 
flickered when they met Sidney's. Violet did not 
know how or why, but intuitively she felt afraid of 
this new-comer — she felt that she would be no 
match for her, that the birthday party was not 
going to be half as nice as it had promised, that 
Sidney was as good as lost already. 

Sidney made a step forward, his mother was 
speaking to him, asking him if he remembered 
Miss Heroven — Did he remember her ? He remem- 
bered enough to make him properly thankful — ^long 
deUcious hours spent together, golden afternoons 
when they played cards for love and coppers, 
exquisite mornings when he lay with his head on her 
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lap. What pleasanter memories could a man 
wish ? What better foundation on which to renew 
an acquaintance with one so beautiful ? " Would 
she dance with him ? " " Might he have the 
pleasure ? " 

Petronilla remembered the time when the request 
would have meant so much to her. She would 
have given a good deal to revive the old feeling 
now, to call back the sweet pain and folly of that 
dream. But it is ill work dancing with a corpse, 
even if it is but the corpse of a dead illusion — she 
opened her lips to refuse. Just then above the 
ripple of talk and laughter she heard a name called 
by the man at the door — " Mrs. PhiUp Rundell." 

*' I shall be pleased," she said, and handed Sidney 
her card to choose his dance. 

Mrs. Rundell crossed the room. She was younger 
than Petronilla expected, not more than five and 
thirty probably ; still beautiful, too, with a dark, 
stately beauty which in earlier days might have 
been both voluptuous and passionate, llhere was 
dead passion in the face yet, so Petronilla thought, 
in the firm-set lips that locked up the heart, in 
the proud tired eyes that masked the soul. " She 
is hiding something," the girl thought. Many 
married women seemed to be doing that to her, 
often it was the broken idol of their youth ; she 
wondered if this was the case with Mrs. Rundell, 
and if the idol had been Philip or Martin. While 
she wondered Mrs. Rundell passed down the room 
out of sight, and she became aware that Sidney 
was speaking to her in the old soft voice which 
was half a caress. 

She danced with Sidney that night ; he asked 
her for half a dozen dances, but she reminded him 
that he was host, as on the night long ago she 
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had reminded the girl in the crumpled mnslin frock 
with whom he did not dance. To-night it was differ- 
ent ; she felt his arm round her waist, saw his face close 
to her own, but there was no rapture in it, no thrill, 
no tremor that was half pride, half fear. They 
wandered out into the lamp-lit garden together. 
They crossed the lawn and passed under the trees 
where the lanterns hung, casting patches of glowing 
light on bare shoulders and trailing gowns. The 
garden was turned to fairyland with the ripple of 
laughter and the sparkle of jewels and the shimmer 
of half seen lights ; the night was intoxicating, 
semi-dark, and filled with the scent of flowers. 
Sidney pressed closer to her — ^he did not attempt 
to resist the witchery of it all. But she was not 
bewitched, love and life and the smell of flowers 
on a perfect night did not intoxicate her. Sidney 
felt he was not really near her — she was illusive, 
bewildering, a thousand times more charming in 
that she was not easily to be won. They came 
to the last of the lamps ; beyond there was dense 
shadow, black by contrast with the lights behind, 
and beyond that, further on still, was the walled 
fruit garden both knew. 

" Do you remember the apple tree near the wall ? " 
he asked her softly. 

She nodded. 

" Shall we go and see if it looks just the same ? *' 

He dropp^ his voice half a tone lower, and 
stooped to see her face, but she only said, " What 
is the good ? ** 

" All the good in the world," he assured her with 
gay mastery, " I want to see if it is just the same 
— ^I think I should know if one branch had been 
cut off — I have never forgotten that tree." 

" Neither have I," she said. 
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He opened the garden gate, and together they 
went down the path to the spot where the apple 
tree leaned over from the garden of Melville Place. 

" To think that that was where I first saw you." 
He stood looking at the tree — " I wonder if you 
remember those days as well as I do ? " 

He turned to her as he spoke ; it was dark, but 
he fancied that she smiled a little. " That depends 
on what you call * well,' " she said. 

Sidney was in no hurry to go back, but she 
insisted — she said she had a partner for the next 
dance ; so, since she would not be persuaded to 
forget him, Sidney took her back to the house. 

" You will let me come and see you ? " he said ; 
" you live quite near. I shall ride over to-morrow 
afternoon — ^you will be at home ? " 

** I am afraid not." 

" Oh, Petronilla — Miss Heroven, then, if you will 
have it, but you know it is rather late for us to 
be formal. You won't be at home ? You are quite 
sure ? " 

" I am sorry ; it is quite impossible." 

She stepped through the open window, and the 
partner who had been searching for her claimed 
her at once. Sidney stood looking after her experi- 
encing a new and puzzling sensation — ^he had met 
a woman who did not seem flattered by his atten- 
tions. She had refused to give him more than 
two dances, she had declined to linger with him 
more than the allotted interval after this, the first ; 
later, when it came to the second, she forgot him 
and went into supper with some other man. 

Sidney was utterly astonished, but he was piqued, 
too. Then he remembered the days in the fruit 
garden and smiled. She could not undo those. It 
is true she was not now like the girl of those days, 
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but none the less they gave him some sort of claim 
on her friendship. Perhaps her pride resented that 
— ^he found the thought rather pleasant : he would 
break down the barrier of pride and show her how 
dear she was to him in those days, and how dearer 
still in these. So Sidney thought, conveniently for- 
getting that Miss Heroven had taJcen the references 
to the past in a somewhat indifferent manner, 
showing not shyness, but a slight and not very 
auspicious interest in the recollection. However, 
in spite of her behaviour concerning his second 
dance, he had a crumb of comfort thrown him 
before she left that evening. 

At supper time he saw her at the far comer of the 
room ; she and the man for whom she had neglected 
him were sharing a little table with two other people. 
A Mrs. Teesdale was one of them, a pretty little 
woman, married to an Anglo-Indian colonel, a 
friend of Mrs. Jordain's. To-night the little lady 
seemed to be enjoying herself immensely, plajdng 
somewhat babyish tricks. Once during supper she 
slipped her hand between two of the people sitting 
behind her and deftly took a silver dish of chocolates 
from their table. TTie theft was discovered before 
she could withdraw her hand and booty, and there 
was an outcry, somebody said " Stop thief ! " and 
somebody else made the hand prisoner. Mrs. 
Rundell was sitting at the corner of the table — ^she 
was the first to discover the intruding hand, for she 
was not talking at the time ; Petronilla saw her 
catch sight of the hand, saw her open her lips to 
give the warning. Then suddenly her face changed, 
the smile stiffened on the parted lips, the eyes — 
dilated, black with fear — ^remained fixed in horror 
on the intruding hand. So she sat speechless while 
one might count five, then in the laughter that 
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followed on the general discovery of the theft, she 
sank back in her chair white and shivering, with 
great beads of perspiration standing on her fore- 
head. 

Of course she was helped into the hall, her partner 
apologizing for not having seen before that she was 
finding the room too hot. Nobody seemed to have 
noticed that she was growing faint ; she assured 
them that she had hardly been aware of it herself, 
that she should be quite well in a minute, was 
quite well then, in fact, and hoped no one would 
be disturbed on her accoimt. 

No one was very much disturbed, but Petronilla 
from her comer looked thoughtfully at the hand 
which had tried to take the chocolate dish. It was 
a pretty enough hand — Mrs. Teesdale had taken off 
her long gloves and the pltunp whiteness of her 
hands and arms was bare except for some rings. 
The right hand was the one which had been 
marauding, there was only one ring on it. Petro- 
nilla had not noticed it before, now, as her eye fell 
upon it, she wondered how she had come to over- 
look it. It was rather remarkable, set with a single 
stone of no great size, clear and brilliant as a dia- 
mond, but blue as the forget-me-nots by a river. 

Before the end of supper Petronilla and the two 
men who shared the little table learned that the 
old colonel had given the ring to his young wife. 
He had bought it in Lahore from some native 
jeweller who called the stone a blue diamond, and 
wanted a most exorbitant price for it. The colonel 
did not give all that was asked, though apparently 
he paid a good sum, Mrs. Teesdale entertained 
her audience with a purely fictitious account of the 
sale. PetroniUa listened, then asked when all this 
took place. 
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'* Oh, before we were married," Mrs. Teesdale 
confessed frankly, "before we were engaged, in 
fact, just after I refused him for the first time — ^he 
made pretty sure of me, didn't he ? " 

Petronilla laughed, but contrived to get the 
date when the ring was bought ; it was more than a 
year before Philip Rimdell gave some title deeds 
in exchange for " the second blue diamond." 

Then there were two diamonds, and two people 
interested in them. Philip Rundell was not the 
man to take his wife too deeply into his confidence ; 
Petronilla knew that, and so guessed that Mrs. 
Rundell must have her stake in this game also. 

That night, as Miss Heroven was waiting in the 
hall for her carriage, some one asked her if she was 
going to Stanwick on Friday to watch the tennis 
tournament. 

" No," she said, " it is too hot to go so far ; I 
shall stop at home that afternoon," and for a second 
she raised her eyelashes and looked at Sidney 
Jordain. 
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PETRONILLA FINDS THE PIECES OF HER IDOL 

FRIDAY was the first day of the annual tennis 
tournament at Stanwick; everybody was 
sure to be there, everybody always was. On this 
occasion, however, one person who was expected to 
be present failed; Mrs. Jordain and Violet drove 
to Stanwick alone, Sidney had an engagement 
which prevented him from accompan3ang them. 
PetroniUa had said she should stay at home that 
afternoon, and Petronilla had looked at him. If a 
week ago any one had told Sidney that he would 
ride out on a scorching July afternoon at the com- 
mand of a woman's eyeUds he would have laughed. 
Nevertheless he did it, and did not feel in the least 
like laughing ; he never felt less like laughing 
in his Ufe than he did in the time which elapsed 
between the dance and the afternoon when he rode 
to Rundell St. Mary's. 

Petronilla was at home that afternoon, sitting in 
the long cool room at the back of the house ; Jane 
sat with her, busy with elaborate needlework. 
Sidney wished Jane at Hanover, for the days were 
past when she was excluded from the conversation 
and relegated to the position of a lay figure. She 
was still sometimes uneasy in mascuUne society, 
but she was more at home than she used to be 
and able to join a little in the conversation ; thsit 
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afternoon Petronilla took care that she should be 
included in it whatever Sidney might wish or 
intend. For the space of twenty minutes they 
talked in the politest way of places and people, 
the tennis tournament that day begun and Mrs. 
Jordain's dance of a few nights ago. Pelronilla 
remarked that she was surprised to see Mrs. Rimdell 
on that occasion, and Sidney said she had come to 
Red Hall for the srnnmer — " Though I don't sup- 
pose she will go out much,'* he added, " she has been 
ill or something, and wants to be quiet. She left 
directly after supper the other night ; I doubt if she 
would have come if it had been any one else's house." 

" She is related to your mother, is she not ? " 
Petronill^ said ; " I had never seen her imtil that 
evening : she is beautiful." 

" Do you think so ? " Sidney's voice dropped a 
little, and he looked at Petronilla with eloquent 
eyes. One could safely look with Jane in the room, 
she was too busy with her intricate stitches to notice ; 
besides, the language of eyes was one Sidney 
thoroughly imderstood. However, Petronilla did 
not seem to be aware of it though she met the glance 
fully, while with the hand that was nearest him 
she drew the cruel head of the wolf cub against her 
knee so that the animal stood between them. 

Just then Jane became aware that there was a 
pause in the conversation ; plainly it was her duty 
to say something, and as nothing else suggested 
itself she fell back on the last subject — " I thmk 
Mrs. Rundell is very handsome," she said, "so 
dignified too, and dressed always in such taste ; lace 
and jewels become her so admirably." 

" She had some beautiful jewels the other night," 
Petronilla remarked, " a ruby cross I admired very 
much." 
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Sidney did not like rubies, at least he said so — " but 
pearls " — ^his voice became very tender over pearls. 
Petronilla had worn pearls, even Jane, had she 
known anything of mankind, might have learned 
that from Sidney's face. But Petronilla only said, 
" You don't like rubies ? Do you Uke sapphires 
better ? By the way, the Rundells had some sap- 
phires or blue diamonds or something, had they 
not ? " 

" Oh yes, but they have been lost a long time." 
Sidney was getting restive, but it was not likely he 
would be rdeased, seeing that Petronilla's shot in 
the dark had hit its mark. She raised her hand from 
the wolf's head, and the animal, perhaps in obedience 
to some imobserved sign, moved away. 

" When were the diamonds lost ? " she asked, 
turning to Sidney. " Tell me about it, it sounds 
interesting." 

" When Martin Rundell was killed — ^it isn't a bit 
interesting, you don't really care about stupid 
family histories ? " 

" I don't know any family histories," Petronilla 
said, " I know nothing of any of you. When Martin 
Rundell was killed I was an untaught girl running 
wild on one of his farms, so far removed from even 
the outskirts of his people that their very names 
were unknown to me " — she raised her eyes sud- 
denly — " I was not only No-one's child, but No-one 
herself in those days." 

This admission moved Sidney a good deal ; he 
leaned eagerly forward, but before he could say 
anything a servant entered with tea. 

Miss Timlett folded up her work. " Dear me, 
what a hot afternoon it is," she remarked, and drew 
her chair nearer the table. 

Petronilla poured out the tea. " Let us have the 
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tale of the diamonds now," she said, as she handed 
Sidney his cup. 

" There is very Uttle to tell," he said, " I wish 
there had been twice as much," — ^he did not say 
why, leaving Petronilla to guess that he wished she 
had laid some greater task upon him — " It is only 
that old Mr. Rundell had a ring with three blue 
diamonds in it. I suppose they were valuable ; I 
have never seen any stones Uke them, they were the 
colour of a pale turquoise, but brilliant as diamonds. 
I remember seeing it on his hand when I was a small 
boy ; he always wore it — rather bad form, still he 
did. When he died it came to Martin, and he took 
to wearing it I beUeve. Anyhow, when he was killed 
the ring was lost. I suppose he had it on at the 
time and it got buried in the landslip or something — 
you know how he was killed, don't you ? " 

Petronilla did, and as there was nothing more to 
tell about the blue diamonds the conversation 
drifted away, eventually reaching the harmless sub- 
ject of roses. Tea was finished by that time, and 
Petronilla offered to show Sidney her roses. Jane 
did not come to assist at the exhibition, only the 
white wolf, which Sidney approved as a chaperone, 
however he might regard him as a companion. 

The walk among the roses was altogether a most 
sensible project, he considered, although it must be 
admitted he found he was unable to revive any of the 
old intimacy with their owner. She eluded him, 
kept him always at a distance ; there was something 
about her which made him uneasy, almost afraid. 
Pretty speeches soimded conventional and inade- 
quate ; tender intonations and covert speaking 
glances seemed to reboimd, bringing crowding to his 
mind memories of other women and other times 
when he had employed them. He almost shrank 
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from meeting the keen ej^es, somehow he fdt that 
she, too, knew that the methods were stale and the 
words had all been used before. ^^ I have been a 
cad," he told himself, "a beast, Tm not good 
enou^,'' and he looked at the slim white figure 
with the inscrutable face, ^* and she, she's a lUy." 
Then he remembered the old days, when the lily 
had seemed very human. 

" I wish the old times were back," he said impul- 
sively, as they were approaching the arch which led 
from the rose garden to the avenue. 

" Do you ? " she answered ; " I don't." 

" You don't wish there was only a wall between 
us now ? " 

" There was always a great deal more than that." 

" What ? " 

" A mist — ^you can rebuild a wall, but you cannot 
reinstate a mist ; when the sun rises it swallows it 
up." 

Sidney was not sure what she meant. " I don't 
understand you," he said. 

" I did not understand you, then," she answered. 

" And now you do ? You understand me now ? 
I have not changed much, not at all if you reaUy 
knew. Nothing has changed, there is the garden 
and the smell of flowers and the glorious summer 
weather and you and I — ^just as before." 

" I am just as before ? " She looked him in the 
eyes as she spoke. 

" No," he answered, " you are perfected." 
' She laughed a little low laugh. " Perfection is 
cold company," she said. 

But he was not to be convinced ; how should he 
be in a garden where the air was sweet with the 
scent of roses and the afternoon was glowing towards 
its close ? He said there was no coldness in per- 
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fection, for coldness was a flaw and perf&tion knew 
none. 

They had come out under the great lime trees 
now. " You think there is perfection without cold- 
ness," she said ; " and I know there is coldness 
without perfection," and she offered him a hand 
so inflexible that the tender pressure of his fingers 
was chilled. 

Nevertheless he went away unconvinced, a Uttle 
ashamed of his past conduct, a little afraid of her 
present development, yet determined to come back 
and win. He had not asked permission to call 
again, but he would come impermitted and surprise 
her among her flowers. In the meantime she should 
have reparation for past slights ; it was not right 
that social recognition should be denied one of her 
perfection and one he admired — ^if he admitted her 
peerlessness all the rest of the world must, too. 
So he thought vaguely, but imperiously, as he rode 
away. The putting of the thought into practice 
was another matter ; still, he was cmiously in 
earnest this time, and when he found that Petronilla 
had now all the social recognition she could desire, 
he did the only thing there seemed left still to be 
done — ^induced his cousin, Mrs. PhiUp Rimdell, to 
call upon her. 

This, it must be admitted, was what Petronilla 
wished, though not what she had expected. She 
had not tried to get it from Sidney, she hardly 
thought he could bring it about, seeing that Mrs. 
Rundell was in bad health ; moreover, when it came 
to the point, something had held her back from 
making use of him. 

" I wish I had not asked him about the blue 
diamonds," she thought as she stood looking down 
the lime avenue after he had ridden away, " I 
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should like to have come by my knowledge clean. 
It was not honourable." 

She remembered something the woodman had 
said long ago on a day when he told her that few 
men did what they thought dishonourable, only 
they did not all agree as to what was so. " I should 
not think much dishonourable when I was really 
set on a thing," she had said, and he replied, " I can 
believe that, but you will find you want to stick 
somewhere." 

She remembered the words very clearly ; she 
had proved them right and she wished she had not 
let Sidney Jordain come that afternoon to tell her 
about the blue diamonds ; he had been allowed to 
come for no other purpose, and she did not pretend 
anything different to herself. Of course, there was 
reparation for the past in his coming ; there was 
the revenge of which she had thought. He had made 
her suffer long ago, no one knew how much in those 
lonely days — she could make him suffer now ; he 
had humbled her to the very dust in her own proud 
eyes ; she could humble him now if she would. 
But there was not the pleasure in it she had dreamed, 
she had no desire for it, it semed so Uttle worth 
while and he so little worth, too. She did not want 
to see him humbled, she did not want to see him 
again ; she seemed to have travelled a long way 
from him and his outlook. She understood now 
how he looked at things ; while he, so far from under- 
standing how she did, hardly knew there existed 
any way but his own. She felt sorry for him, as 
sorry as for the lonely girl who had woven such 
rosy fancies long ago. Reparation ? What was 
such^ reparation after all ? In the house, where 
•long ago she had been a tolerated nobody, she was 
the other night an important somebody ; before 
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unnoticed, now admired — and she had only felt 
it a tribute to her dressmaker and a homage to the 
outside of her head paid by those who would have 
feared or even disliked the brain within. On that 
night she had been sought out by the man who before 
had neglected her, and she found his company 
wearisome and forgot his very existence by the time 
of his second dance. And now she had let him 
come to see her that she might learn something, and 
he thought it was because she felt tenderly for him 
and the old friendship. In the days that had fol- 
lowed on her awakening how she had longed for 
such a time ; how she had hugged herself in the 
thought that one day perhaps she would be able 
to deal him ruthless justice, and now, and now — 

She leaned against the tree trunk, looking down 
the avenue where the great limes cast their dense 
shade and slanting simbeams slit the air, which was 
heavy with the smell of the too-sweet blossoms. Jane 
came out of the house, her wide garden hat on her 
head ; she had a basket and scissors in her hand ; 
she was going to cut off the dead roses ; she caught 
sight of the figure by the tree and crossed the grass. 

" What is it, dear ? " she said ; " Is anything the 
matter ? " 

Petronilla looked round. " Nothing," she said ; 
" nothing at all, I was only thinking." 

She turned and walked back to the roses with 
Jane. " Supposing," she said at last, " supposing 
if, when you were a little girl and had a doU you 
were fond of, it broke ? Supposing you put it away 
for years and after a long time you found the pieces 
again, what should you do ? " 

" I should mend them as well as I could^ and buy 
a new head, and then dress the doll for some little 
girl I knew." 
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Jane gave the answer without hesitating; the 
question seemed a simple one to her. 

" But supposing the doll could not be mended ? " 
Petronilla said. 

" Then I should put it back in the drawer again," 
Jane'^answered. " I dare say it would be silly, one 
oughtTto^bum rubbish, but if I had been very fond 
of it I don't think I could bear to bum it, I would 
put it away ; or, if I could not do that, I think — 
you will call me very foolish, dear — ^but I think I 
should bury it in the garden when I was quite sure 
the servants were not looking." 

" I see," Petronilla said. TTien, after a pause, she 
asked, "What should you think of a person who 
took a hammer and smashed the pieces to atoms 
because she had been deceived about them once 
and because it hurt when they broke long ago ? " 

" Oh, that would be imkind — I mean, very silly ! " 
Jane exclaimed. 

Petronilla nodded. "Sillier than burying them 
decently out of sight," she said. 

Jane blushed a little, " I am afraid you will 
think me a very foolish old woman," she said. 

" I think you a wise woman," Petronilla answered, 
" the wisest, kindest woman I know." 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

PETRONILLA DISMISSES ONE MAN AND SEES ANOTHER 

PETRONILLA had determined to take Jane's 
advice and bury her broken doll. Miss Tim- 
lett had no idea when she spoke that she was ad- 
vising upon so delicate a subject as a gentleman's 
affection and attentions. Nevertheless Petronilla 
chose to apply the advice her own way, and when 
Sidney came again he found her " not at home," 
strangely and persistently " not at home." At first 
he was annoyed, then he was hurt, and then he ex- 
plained the fact to himself in several ingenious and 
comforting ways ; after that he determined to have 
an explanation from Petronilla. This should have 
been easy ; at this season of festivity he was bound 
to meet her in somebody's house or garden ; she 
could not always avoid him. She did not ; she met 
him frankly, shook hands with him — ^and talked to 
his mother. It was impossible to get ten private 
words with her ; she was a person of some social 
importance now ; a good many men and some women 
were anxious to please her, and she utilized the fact 
so that Sidney, in spite of his skill, never got a 
chance. 

Time was going on ; August had begun and the 
days of garden parties and f gtes were drawing to a 
dose. Mrs. Jordain was going away, Sidney him- 
self had an invitation to the moors, there was no 
telling when Petronilla might think fit to go north- 
wards or southwards or somewhere away from 
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Rundell's. Sidney determined to write and ask her 
to see him. It was a very definite proceeding, of 
course, committed him ahnost beyond recall ; he 
hesitated a good deal before he did it, but in the end 
he wrote. After all, he argued, a man might do 
worse than marry Petronilla. She was rich, able, 
and well received in spite of her mixed origin. 
Besides, there were other reasons. She had taken 
a curious hold upon him, he could not forget her ; 
he did not know wherein lay the charm, he only 
knew that every other face was faulty, every other 
woman insipid ; waking or sleeping he felt the touch 
of the cool, strong hands, saw the curious light in 
the clear green eyes, and heard the even voice and 
the rare low laugh that he could not forget. Her very 
attitude, though it annoyed him, roused his ad- 
miration too— she did not mean to be played with, 
she did not believe he was in earnest, and she would 
not serve to while away his leisure. She was right, 
he was a fool to have thought of such a thing — ^he 
had never really thought of it, so he told himself, and 
believed it too. She should see he was in earnest 
now. So he dispatched a letter asking permission 
to call on a certain afternoon, and waited confidently 
for his answer. 

Unfortunately the letter came too late, nearly 
five years too late. Petronilla did not know the 
handwriting on its envelope, but when she looked at 
the signature she thought of the days long ago when 
she waited for the letter which had come now. She 
read it through slowly, then folded it up and put it 
away. That evening she wrote an answer, brief and 
unhesitating, simply saying that she could not see 
him at the time he suggested, and that she hoped he 
would not trouble to ride over any other afternoon 
as he was hardly likely to find her at home. Then 
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she directed the envelope and put it to be posted 
with other letters — an order to her milliner, an 
answer to an invitation, some others of a similar 
nature. Then she took out Sidney's letter, tore 
it up, as she tore the others that were answered, 
and put the pieces in the waste-paper basket. It was 
a little like being asked to dance in the gray dawn 
when the party was over and the guests gone and the 
lights burnt low. Of course one refused, but one felt 
sad too. Perhaps Petronilla felt sad ; at all events 
she went out with only the white wolf for company. 

She went, as she usually did when out alone, to 
the forest road. The way was lonely, few people 
passed there, often she would be out an hour and see 
no one ; that evening, however, contrary to custom, 
she did meet some one. It was when she had been 
some considerable distance, skirted almost two sides 
of the wood in fact, that, turning a comer, she came 
suddenly upon a man sitting on the logs that here 
lay beside the road. 

She stopped abruptly ; the man on the logs did 
not move. He was crooked and heavily buUt, his 
head was set a little on one side and his face was 
badly scarred. There was no mistaking him, once 
seen there was no forgetting him, he was the wood- 
man or the woodman's ghost, and Petronilla stopped 
as she had stopped for nothing in her life before. 

He looked up with an amused smile. " * Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us,' " he said, " but 
I assure you there is no need, I am a purely corporeal 
manifestation." 

" You ! " Petronilla said ; " I thought you were 
in India." 

" I was once upon a time. I'm invalided home 
like any full-blown colonel." 

" You have been ill ? I never heard." 
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" Naturally not, we haven't a spirit medium of com- 
mimication yet. Brethwait did not know you would 
be interested to hear, and I was not in a condition 
to mention it even if it had seemed worth while." 

" Was Sir George with you ? " 

" He was— he is, in fact. He threw up grand pros- 
pects for nothing better than to nurse me and bring 
me back to England.'' 

Petronilla did not just then seem to be as much 
impressed by this conduct as she ou^t to have been, 
her quick ear caught the sound of steps on the road. 

" Let us go into the wood," she said, and led the 
way. He followed, smiUng as he recognized her old 
instinct for cover. 

" Why are you here ? " she asked when they were 
well in the wood. 

"I'm not here," he told her, "that is, not at 
Rimdell St. Mary's. I am at present living on the 
other side of White Doubley, Brethwait has a farm 
or something there ; he thought I should get better 
quicker in this part of the world — so did I." 

Petronilla did not look reassured : " Mrs. Philip 
Rimdell is here," she said gravely. " Philip him- 
self is likely to come in September." 

The woodman had stretched himself on a mossy 
bank, now he looked up at Petronilla with some 
curiosity. " How much do you know about Philip 
Rundell ? " he asked. 

"Enough to guess that he won't be very civil 
to a man who could force him to give a farm to the 
Herovens." 

" Oh ! " The woodman seemed rather amused 
by her earnestness ; after a pause he asked, " Are 
you afraid of him ? " 

She shook her head. 

"Neither am I." 
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But Petronilla was not satisfied. "I wish you 
would go," she said. 

He rolled over on his back. " By-and-bye,** was 
all he said. 

"No, now," she persisted, "to-day, to-morrow 
at the latest." 

" Not for fifty Philip RundeUs." 

" Why not ? " 

He smiled crookedly ; " I also will ask you a 
question," he said. " Why are you afraid of Philip 
Rundell for me ? " 

But Petronilla could not answer him. "Very 
well," he said, " neither tell I you why I won't go tiU 
by-and-bye ; all the same, I respect you for not add- 
ing a lie to your first weakness of fear." 

What Petronilla thought of this did not appear ; 
she sat with eyes down, softly pulling the wolf's ears. 

The woodman watched her. "Where did you get 
your familiar ? " he asked. 

She told him. 

"The Austrian was a man of perception," he 
observed ; " you always had something of the loup- 
garou about you, now you can think that you have 
your Self manifested in two forms at once, almost as 
good, or as bad, as being two people at the same 
time — I have tried that. By the way, that reminds 
me, when did you see Mrs. Philip Rundell ? " 

" Why does it remind you of Mrs. Rimdell ? " 
Petronilla demanded. " Is she in the habit of 
being two people at the same time — or did you know 
her in one of your characters and not in the other ? " 

The woodman laughed. " That's what I call a 
comprehensive question," he said, " it would take 
time to answer categorically, will you put up with 
a general reply ? Mrs. Rundell is not usually more 
people at once than is the average woman of ability. 
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You are not an average woman, so you don't know 
how many people that is ; I do, for I know some- 
thing of most of the different ladies that a clever 
maid packs into Mrs. PhiUp Rundell's clothes." 

"There is only one Mrs. Rundell," Petronilla said 
quietly, "though you may have taken her to be one 
thing first and found her to be another afterwards." 

" Perhaps so," the woodman admitted, " perhaps 
so, one is sometimes mistaken — ^you have been 
mistaken." 

Petronilla smiled a little sadly. " I told you long 
ago," she said, " I set up an idol which fell down and 
broke. I made a great mistake then, I don't think 
I reahzed how great until a few weeks ago when I saw 
it again." 

" Shouldn't do that," the woodman said. " You 
shouldn't go back to the shrine of a broken idol, 
it hurts worse than the altar of a dead faith or the 
ashes of a deserted hearth — ^they did represent some- 
thing real once, but that nothing but an illusion. I 
give my broken idol a wide berth." 

Petronilla sat thoughtful a moment, then she 
said, " I think I am sorry I went back to mine, he 
seems so pitifully small now, not worth, not worth 

" Paying for the pain he gave ? " the woodman 
suggested. " That's the way with vengeances, it's 
like 'the little book' in Revelations, 'sweet as 
honey in the mouth but bitter in the belly ' — it is a 
meal not to be recommended to the mere mortal." 

"When the object is an idol perhaps not," 
Petronilla admitted, " but when it is a man ? " 

" Philip Rundell, to wit ? " the woodman said. 
" You have not told me yet how much you know 
about him, I am rather interested to hear." 

Petronilla did not know so very much, but she told 
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what she did know, including the existence of the 
blue diamonds. " Two of them have come to light," 
she said, " the one you sent to Mr. Rundell — Job 
told me about that — and another which was sold in 
Lahore a year earlier, the third I know nothing 
about." 

" And what do you deduce from these interesting 
facts ? " 

" Nothing. All the same, it is interesting that one 
diamond should have such an influence on Philip 
and the other such an effect upon his wife." 

" How do you know that it had an effect upon her ?" 

Petronilla described the incident at Mrs. Jor- 
dain's dance, adding : " Mrs. Rundell has not really 
recovered from it, she was iU when she came here, 
she looks ghastly now." 

" From which, I suppose, you conclude she has 
something on her mind ? Do you see her often ? " 

Petronilla did. " She is living at Red Hall," she 
explained, " it is quite close to my house. She 
seems to have taken a fancy to me ; I almost think 
she does not like being alone, though she never has 
any one to stay with her." 

The woodman did not seem surprised^ " Mrs. 
Rundell has ' nerves '," he said. 

" Mrs. Rundell is a coward," Petronilla corrected. 

" You are a hard judge. Mrs. Rundell probably 
has something on her mind, something she is sorry 
for, perhaps." 

" Something she is afraid of," Petronilla said. 

" Much the same thing, there is a deal of cowardice 
in some people's repentance. As for Mrs. Rundell, 
don't judge her by yourself, you have not a point in 
common." 

" I don't judge her by myself," Petronilla assured 
him, " I should not have done the things she has 
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done unless I was prepared to go through with them 
to the end.'' 

"What has she done?'' 

Petronilla was not sure. " They, she and Philip 
have done one of two things," she said; "either 
they have invented the tale of Martin's death or else 
actually contrived it." 

" And yet you go to see Mrs. Rundell. You are 
not particular." 

" I am one day going to get even with PhiUp 
Ruindell," Petronflla said. " Besides," she added, 
"there may have been extenuating circumstances 
for Mrs. Rundell, and anyhow I have no quarrel 
with her." 

The woodman lay on his back and looked up at 
the beech leaves ; " She would be better to quarrel 
with than Philip," he said after a pause. 

" You quarrelled with Philip," Petronilla re- 
torted. 

" No, I didn't, I was very polite." 

Petronilla laughed, then she said gravely : " You 
did worse than quarrel, you gave him cause to fear 
you ; that was the worst thing you could have done. 
1 wish you would go away." 

The woodman rose. " I will," he said, " I will 
go back to White Doubley at once and not come 
back within the sphere of Rimdell's influence — 
imtil the next time." 

And so he went away, though the next evening 
found him at the same spot at the same time ; and the 
next evening, and the next, and a great many other 
evenings, too. And Petronilla went for lonely walks 
on most of those evenings, though she did not take 
the wolf with her for it aroused the interest of dogs, 
even at a distance, and so attracted undesirable 
attention to its companion or companions. 
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PETRONILLA GIVES SOME INFORMATION AND GETS 
SOME 

IT was during the month of August that Petron- 
illa wrote to Sir George Brethwait, recalling 
herself to hun and asking hun to come and see her. 
Sir George was a little surprised, wondered what 
she wanted, and drove to Rimdell's on the day 
that she suggested. 

It was a very hot afternoon ; out of doors the heat 
and glare was oppressive, but in the long room at 
the back of the old house the shaded hght was 
cool and green. Petronilla was sitting alone, 
she did not need Jane's assistance in the reception 
of this visitor ; she preferred to see him alone and 
she took good care that they should not be dis- 
turbed until such time as she was ready for an 
interruption. This, of course. Sir George did not 
know, and though he was aware that he had been 
sent for for some definite purpose, he did not find 
the cool room the less pleasant or the presiding 
genius less interesting. That was her great attrac- 
tion for him ; he found her now, as at the first, a 
remarkably interesting person. He waited with 
some curiosity to learn her reason for sending for 
him ; he felt sure it would be something unexpected. 
It was ; so imexpected, in fact, that it rather upset 
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his impersonal interest ; it was so very personal 
she wanted him to leave White Doubley and take 
his friend with him — ^if, as she seemed to expect, 
he could not prevail upon his friend to go wiliiout 
him. 

Now, Sir George did not even know that Miss 
Heroven was acquainted with his friend, and he 
was accordin^y astonished by her request? It 
was surprising that she should ask such a thing, 
and also surprising that his friend should have 
said nothing about an intimacy which warranted 
it. 

Petronilla could see she had rather astonished 
Sir George, but she probably expected that. She 
could see, too, that he was quite in the dark as to 
the friendship between hersdf and the woodman ; 
she may not have expected that, but she did not 
seem surprised. " I know him very well," she 
said, "although I do not know his name. You 
will, perhaps, think that strange when I tell you 
I have known him for a long time, but it is true. 
I do not know his name, though he once did me a 
great service. It is on account of this service that 
I want you to induce him to go away." 

Sir George was still much mystified, but Petronilla 
went on to explain how the woodman had forced 
Philip Rimdell to make over the farm. "He 
threatened him," she said, "or rather frightened 
him, and you know the man whom Philip Rimdell 
fears — ^weU, it would be better for that man not to 
meet Mr. Rimdell." 

Sir George started forward. " He did that ! " 
he exclaimed, and it was evident the information 
startled him. " He did that — ^the fool ! the utter 
fool ! When did this happen ? " he asked anxiously. 

" More than four years ago," Petronilla answered, 
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" Four years ? That is a long time. More than 
four years, you say ? In the winter ? By Jove ! 
That's when he went out with me ; I begin to 
understand now." 

So Sir George spoke, more to himself than his 
listener. Petronilla said nothing ; she seldom 
obtruded herself upon people's notice. She waited 
noiic till Sir George addressed her direct. 

" When is Rimdell expected here ? " he asked. 

" In a week's time." 

" In a week ! A week, and I have only just 
heard of it ! He must go at once, I must manage 
it somehow; though I don't in the least know 

how ^" He turned apologetically to Petronilla. 

" He is such an absurd person," he said ; " if you 
knew him as I do you woiild imderstand my anxiety. 
He is quite capable of refusing to go even now." 

Petronilla knew that better than Sir George did, 
but she only said, " You must make him go ; you 
must use your influence. It would never do for 
Philip Rundell to meet him — Mr. Rimdell is not a 
scrupulous man." 

" No, no, that's true ! Sir George spoke 
abstractedly ; he was thinking, weighing the little 
Dresden figures which stood on the table beside 
him rather as if he were weighing his friend's 
chances. Petronilla watched him ; he did not seem 
to resent her insinuation against Philip. 

" I would not trust PhiHp to meet him," he said, 
looking earnestly at the shepherdess he held. " No, 
I would not. Philip is no fool, and he would not 
stick at much." 

•'He would not stick at anything." The girl's 
evenjvoice fitted the words into his own thoughts. 
"He would not stick at anything when he was 
driven into a comer. I think he knows that it is 
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wisest to destroy what you fear : he is the kind 
that kills what it fears." 

" Yes, that is so." Sir George would probably 
never have expressed that judgment even on 
PhiHp, but now that some one else had, he felt 
it to be correct and so much to the point that it 
gave him food for reflection. Petronilla did not 
interrupt him ; she waited patiently while he sat 
looking at the ornament which he still held. At 
last he set it down. " How much does Rundell 
suspect ? " he asked. " I mean, do you know 
what passed before he gave up the farm ? " 

" Not a great deal," Petronilla answered ; " but 
your friend sent * the second blue diamond ' in 
exchange for the title deeds." 

" The blue diamond ! " Sir George almost gasped. 
" There was not much more he could have done ! " 

Petronilla agreed. " It at least indicated that 
he. knew all that there was to be known," she 
said. 

" I am afraid it indicated a good deal more than 
that," Sir George replied grimly. 

He began to pace the room with his hands 
clasped behind him. " I can't quite make it out," 
he said at last, then lapsed into silence again. 
He had quite forgotten where he was, and Petronilla 
did not remind him. 

" The fact that we have heard nothing of PhiUp 
for so long proves nothing," he said, stopping before 
a picture, which he looked at without seeing. 
" I don't think there is the shadow of a doubt but 
what he knew that the diamond meant Martin 
was alive somewhere. He may have searched for 
him, probably he did — ^though he may not ; it is 
difficiit to say what he would do. I confess I can't 
quite follow his course, but I am sure he would 
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have taken the diamond to mean that. He knows 
every bit as well as you and I do that Martin is 
alive somewhere in the two hemispheres." 

Sir George took another tmn across the room, 
but Petronilla did not move ; she sat with her eyes 
down and her hands lightly clasped over one 
another. " I don't know what is to be done," 
Sir George said, pausing again. 

"You must make your friend leave White 
Doubley at once," Petronilla said. 

In her own mind she was not so sure now that 
such a course was really necessary. Once pos- 
sessed of Phihp Rimdell's secret, as she now was, 
it would be strange, she thought, if she did not get 
the whip hand sooner or later, and the whip hand 
meant revenge for herself and safety for the wood- 
man. That is, if he was in danger, which she 
began to doubt. If he could produce Martin Run- 
deU, it did not seem to her at all strange that he 
was quite wilUng to meet Phihp — she herself would 
have enjoyed doing it imder the circumstances. 

Sir George Brethwait, however, did not share 
her opinion, and he drove back to White Doubley 
in a very perturbed state of mind. He had not 
told his friend where he was going that afternoon, 
therefore the news of the visit to Petronilla came 
as somewhat of a surprise to the woodman. 

" What did she want ? " he asked, and Sir George 
told him, told him, also, his opinion of the farm 
transaction — it was not flattering ; afterwards he 
got a Bradshaw and turned over the pages. 

But the woodman paid no attention to the time- 
table ; he seemed much amused by something. 
" So Petronilla sent for you to ask you to get rid 
of me," he said, " or, rather, to use your influence 
to induce me to go ? Something more than a 
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fortnight ago she tried what she cotild do herself, 
and she did not succeed. I know Petronilla pretty 
well, and, much as I am sure she esteems you, I do 
not think she expects you to dislodge me if she 
could not. She was after something dse ; I wonder 
what ? " 

Sir George did not agree with this view ; indeed, 
he seemed rather annoyed by it. He said rather 
curtly that Petronilla had sent for him to warn 
him of his friend's folly and the consequent risk 
which he ran. After that he talked about trains 
and reasonable proceedings till his patience was 
ahnost exhausted. 

" What is your object in stopping ? " he demanded 
at last. " I cannot see why you want to do it." 

" It is simple," the woodman answered. " I 
like it, and it's complicated — ^it passes my under- 
standing. Tell me, what did Petronilla talk about 
this afternoon ? You find her interesting I think 
you . once said ? I suppose she was interesting 
to-day ? Did she talk about Philip Rimdell — it 
is a favourite subject of hers. Philip made a mis- 
take the day he fell out with her." 

Sir George did not know that Philip had fallen 
out with her, but he did know that a ioolhardy 
person had compelled him to surrender a farm on 
her account, so he said tartly, " You made a mistake 
the day you fell in with her." 

" May be," the woodman said, " may be ; in 
fact, I rather fancy you're right, but I don't regret 
it " 

" You will regret it if you don't come away 
before more harm is done. I cannot see why you 
want to remain." 

" Fimny. You were near it not many hours 
ago." 
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Sir George was not enlightened. " Miss Hero- 

ven " he began, meaning to state her arguments 

afresh, but something in lus friend's face stopped 

him. " You don't mean to say " he exclaimed. 

" You don't mean— that girl ! " 

The woodman did not answer, and after waiting 
for him to do so. Sir George said coldly : " I should 
have thought, if that is the case, you hardly needed 
another reason for going ; as an honourable man 
I do not see what else is open to you." 

" To a man," the woodman answered whimsi- 
cally, " it is impossible ; to a monstrosity ? " He 

smiled sadly. " Old friend," he said, " do you not 
see that I have this bitter-sweet aftermath to 
myself ? There can be no one to share it. After 
all, there are advantages in being as I am." 
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PETRONILLA FINDS THE KNAVE OF SPADES A CARD 
OF DOUBTFUL VALUE 

DURING the first week^in September Philip 
Rundell came to Red Hall. It was long 
since he had been there, but his coming was not 
the occasion for any rejoicing, pubUc or private ; 
even his wife showed no pleasurable excitement 
at the prospect of his return. Petronilla noticed 
that, though perhaps few other people did. There 
were very few to notice it just then, for Mrs. Rundell 
was not well and received few visitors, in spite 
of the almost morbid horror of soUtude which was 
growing upon her. Among the few she did receive, 
Petronilla was by far the most frequent visitor. 
She was only a recent acquaintance, it is true, yet 
her company was more restful than that of older 
friends. Mrs. Rundell early developed a curious 
fancy for the girl's society ; it seemed no effort to 
talk to her and a distraction to listen to her. She 
was never inquisitive, never wearisome, never said 
the wrong thing nor touched even lightly on a tender 
point. This was scarcely surprising, seeing that 
nature and practice together had made Petronilla 
something of an adept in gauging and suiting the 
temperament of others, when she chose to do so. 
Mrs. Rundell did not loiow this, but unconsciously 
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she found it so soothing to her strained nerves 
that she was glad to welcome the new friend at 
Red Hall as often as she cared to come. 

This, of course, was before Phihp came home ; 
when he came things would naturally change, 
Petronilla knew that. He would never counte- 
nance her presence in the house — ^his pride and 
personal animosity would not allow it even if 
prudence did not dictate the need for her expulsion 
from the centre of his life and its secrets. Petron- 
illa wondered what he would do and say, and waited 
with something almost like a thriU of pleasurable 
excitement for the meeting. 

But it did not come immediately ; Philip had 
been more than a week at Red Hall before she saw 
him. He had seen her before that ; she did not 
know it at the time, but subsequently she had 
reason to beUeve that^^he must have spied upon 
her very successfully and acquainted himself rather 
fuUy with her comings and goings, notably with 
her meetings with the woodman. It is probable, 
even, that he was a silent listener to some of their 
talks. This, after all, was not so difficult, for they 
usually met in the wood, where it was easy for a 
clever person to be imobserved, especially as both 
Petronilla and the woodman seemed far less quick 
to notice outside things than formerly. 

However that may have been, Petronilla did not 
herself meet Philip until he had been home for 
more than a week. It was on a certain afternoon 
when she went to see Mrs. Rimdell. She had not, 
until then, been to Red Hall since the return of 
the master, and she was rather interested to see 
how she would be received ; indeed, if she wouldJbe 
received at all. She was ; she was admitted as 
usual. Phihp had evidently not expressed his 
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will in orders to the servants. Neid: she speculated 
as to whether he had declared it to his wife, but 
she was soon assured on that point ; Mrs. Rundell 
welcomed her as usual, and the welcome was 
genuine, not a piece of good acting. Petronilla 
sat down ; it was evident that Phihp meant to do 
the business in person, and through all her steady 
pulses there ran, a thrill of satisfaction. For five 
years she had looked forward to meeting this man, 
and now it seemed that the time was near. Almost 
without knowing it she listened for the sound of 
his step, waiting for his coming as she would not 
have waited for that of a lover. 

Mrs. Rundell, on the other hand, expected no 
one. She was listless that afternoon, her face was 
pale and her eyes had a' haunting restless look ; 
she was suffering from what is sometimes called 
nerves, though her visitor would have named it 
fear. " She has not told Phihp about the blue 
diamond that she saw," so Petronilla diagnosed 
the case. " The secret and the fear of his discover- 
ing it, added to the horror the thing seems to have 
for her, is wearing her out." And a feeling of pity 
passed across the calculating brain. It was incom- 
prehensible to Petronilla, cowardly according to 
her conception, yet withal pitiful too, this futile 
struggle of a creature enmeshed in its own toils. 
She set herself to soothe the racked nerves as she 
had done more than once before. It was not 
difficult to her — ^her very presence was soothing, 
her level pulse and passionless strength acted 
insensibly upon the other woman. Even without 
her will her presence would have been effectual, 
and with it, with her finger as it were upon the 
hidden sore, it was not wonderful that she could 
temporarily quiet the troubled spirit. 
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Petronilla had been nearly an hour at Red Hall 
when Mrs. Rundell was caJled out of the room. 
It was some very important and unusual business 
which necessitated her being called away ; she no 
doubt thought so, and was proportionately surprised 
at the occurrence. Petronilla thought nothing of 
the kind — she was quite sure that PhiUp had 
arranged for his wife to be called, and she was not 
surprised when he came into the room within two 
minutes of her leaving it. 

" So — ^you are here ! " That was his greeting : 
he did not make polite pretences to Petronilla 
now any more than he did at their first meeting ; 
they did not fence with one another ; neither thought 
so poorly of the other as to imagine it worth wMe. 
Philip came quietly into the room and remarked 
on her presence in the tone of one who is not sur- 
prised by a rather daring insult. 

Petronilla did not move, only glanced carelessly 
at him. He crossed the room. " I thought your 
insolence would bring you," he said. 

" I thought your caution would wish to send me 
away," she returned, and her voice was very soft 
and pleasant. 

She was glad to see him, Philip felt that she was, 
and, trivial as the fact was, it annoyed him. " You 
do not seem to have acquired new tastes with your 
new position," he said coldly; "you still court 
expulsion, though this time it is from a house, not 
a garden." 

She did not wince at this reference to her youthful 
folly. " Do you propose to expel me ? " she 
asked. 

" Most decidedly ; you do not suppose I should 
allow my wife to receive a person of your antece- 
dents ? " 
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Petronilla laughed softly. " I think you are 
wise," she said, " but perhaps a little late." She 
folded her hands together. " After all," she went 
on meditatively, " you are rather a bungler j you 
were too late in turning me out of Mrs. Jordain's 
garden, too late in turning me out of ALrs. Quin- 
trail's house, and now too late in turning me out 
of Red Hall — ^three times too late. I don't count 
the attempt to turn me out of the farm ; that, of 
course, came to nothing — ^the blue diamond inter- 
vened." 

A light shot up in Philip's eyes; Petronilla 
saw it : she saw every slightest movement, for 
she watched him even as he watched her, in spite 
•of the indifference of her manner. She took no heed 
of the light, however, nor of the shifting of his 
glance. " By the way," she went on, " there is 
another blue diamond about ; have you come across 
it yet ? I did the other day." 

Philip had not seen it. " Possibly I take less 
interest in blue diamonds than you do," he said. 

" Possibly you do," Petronilla answered. " I have 
taken a keen interest in them for a long time, 
almost ever since the day when I lost a pack of 
cards — ^perhaps you remember the occurrence ? " 

Philip remembered very well indeed. " I do 
not forget," he said. 

" You kept the pack to remind you ? " she sug- 
gested. " Do you know that it is incomplete ? 
The card you were good enough to return to me 
over the wall was left behind ; I found it in the 
garden afterwards and kept it, hoping to have a 
chance of giving it to you one day." 

She opened a silver card case and took out the 
slip of painted pasteboard which she had found 
in the fruit garden so long ago. " It is a pity the 
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pack should be incomplete/' she said as she handed 
it to him. 

He accepted it and examined it carefully — ^the 
shabby back with the design of acoms, the coloured 
front where the knave of spades smiled foolishly. 
Something was written upon it, right across the 
gay-coloured figure ran a name — " Martin Rundell." 
- Philip read it and looked at the face critically. 
" Not a very good likeness," he said, turning the 
card over. "You do not know what my cousin 
is hke ? Then that is a point on which I am better 
informed than you. After all, there seems some 
advantage in holding most of the pack. I am to 
keep this, I suppose ? Thanks," and he put the 
card in his breast pocket. " You seem to be 
something of a sportsman," he said. " I will play as 
generously as you, and make you a present of my 
recently acquired knowledge of my cousin's iden- 
tity. I think I ought, since he is no other than 
that somewhat grotesque lover you meet in my 
wood." 

The words were carelessly, almost pleasantly, 
spoken, yet with a calculated refinement of cruelty 
which the sneering face did not deny. But there 
was nothing to tell what message they brought 
Petronilla ; she sat motionless, with neither quiver 
of muscle nor twitch of eyelid to betray what was 
passing within. 

"Yes?" she said interrogatively, and the man, 
who could not hear the blood that surged in her 
ears, nor guess that pride could so hold passion, 
was at a loss. Her finger tips or her nostrils or 
her quick young blood should have betrayed her 
to such a watcher as he ; there should have been 
some sign and there was none ; he was at a loss and 
he was angry. 
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"Of course I don't know what you meditate 
doing," he said coarsely. " If you only intend an 
alliance similar to those affected by your mother 
it is not my affair ; but if you are thinking of mar- 
riage, it is another matter, as a very insuperable 
barrier exists in the person of Mrs. Rundell." 

" Naturally. I am obliged to you for the warn- 
ing." She ignored the insult. " All this is quite new 
to me ; it will be fresh to Mrs. Rundell too, I 
expect. It will interest her a good deal; I hope 
it will not excite her too much, her nerves are so 
deUcate they might give way under a strain, and 
that would be a pity." 

" She will have no strain," PhiUp returned ; 
" I shall see to that. At the outset I shall see that 
she does not in future have the strain of seeing 
you." 

Petronilla agreed. " I suppose," she said, " one 
in my equivocal position — ^that is the expression, 
is it not ? — one in my position could not well 
afford to be spoken of as the intimate of Mrs. 
PhiUp and Martin Rundell." 

An ugly gleam shot up in Philip's eyes. " No," 
he said grimly, " you could not afford it, it would 
cost you too much, and what is more — " he drew 
nearer as he spoke, unconsciously lowering his voice, 
— " what is more, it will not happen ; such a thing 
will not be said. You understand me, I think ? " 

" Very clearly," Petronilla answered. " There 
are three people who know this secret now, you, 
I, and Sir George Brethwait " 

" And all three will hold their tongues." 

" Sir George will," Petronilla agreed ; " he has 
done so already for your cousin's sake. You will 
for your own sake, and I " 

Her voice softened to nothing, and she looked 
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away with a curious faint smile. For an instant 
Philip was deceived. " You will too," he said. 
" I don't doubt but what you have all the will in 
the worid to drag me down — ^to hell if you could, 
but how about Martin ? " 

Petronilla's eyes came back to his face, and 
though she stiU smiled, they gleamed like ice. 
" For which do you think I care most," she asked, 
" Martin's peace or your ruin ? " 

Her voice was soft as a caress, the caress of death ; 
she rose as she spoke. Philip watched her cross 
to the door. 

" You will hold your tongue none the less," he 
said without moving ; " you will hold it because 
/ say you shaU.^^ 

" Yes. For as long as I please." She paused 
to answer him with the handle in her hand. " And 
if it were to happen that I died before I pleased 
to speak, died suddenly — to-night, for instance — ^it 
would not make much dijBEerence ; I am one of those 
people who appoint executors and otherwise provide 
for the contingency of sudden death ! " And. stiU 
smiling, she went out. 

Thus there came to Petronilla the day for which 
she had longed, the day on which she was near 
enough to her enemy to reach him. She had 
reached him, struck him without haste, without 
remorse, driving the blow home and finding sweet 
satisfaction in it. The thing had not fallen short 
of her anticipation — ^the occasion had been given her 
even as she had wished, and she had struck as she 
had planned to strike. 

Yet when she reached home that day she crept 
into the old well house and shut herself in its moist 
twiUght, so that even the afternoon sun should 
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not see^her face. The blow she had given had 
recoiled and struck [her, struck her to the very 
ground, so that she crept away into the dark and 
hid herself from the light of day. Oh, " sweet as 
honey in the mouth " was vengeance, but bitter, 
"bitter in the belly." She lay her head on the 
parapet of the well and wished that she had never 
been bom. 

Outside the robins piped as they do in September, 
and the sinking sun shot arrows of light through 
the chinks in the old door. Long ago another had 
crept to the shelter of the well house in her 
anguish of soul ; she had sobbed her heart out 
by the brick parapet and looked with fascinated 
fearing eyes into the black circle where the sun- 
beams slanted out of sight. PetroniUa did not 
sob — she was very still, as stiU as the sunbeams. 
By-and-by she raised herself a httle; one long 
shaft of hght struck through the gloom and touched 
her pale hair to dusky gold. She leaned her elbows 
on the parapet and propped her head on her hands, 
looking into the water below. But it had no 
fascination for her; she was not like the other 
who had come there in her grief, she did not even 
love as this first had loved. Love ? She did not know 
if she knew what love was ; she only knew that 
there stood something between her and her desired 
vengeance. She had thought that nothing could so 
stand ; she had beheved that nothing would seem 
too hard to do, no price too great to pay, and now — 
one man's peace of mind had proved too great. 

If only it were her peace, if only she could pay 
alone, here or hereafter, whatever the price, she 
would pay. She looked defiantly into the dark- 
ness as if once again she challenged the unseen 
God to give her the reins of power and the weight 
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of responsibility. But the challenge was useless, 
childish ; there was none to answer, none but her 
own brain, which answered beyond appeal that she 
could not pay the price alone — another must suflEer 
more than she. This man had given name and 
position and fortune to buy silence ; he was willing 
to hve as a mere ghost of himself rather than drag 
out of obUvion the past which she had meant to 
disinter for the gratification of her hatred. 

The thing was impossible. She did not know 
what she felt for the man, but she knew that the 
thing he had hidden she could not reveal. After 
all, Rundell had found the right lever when he 
disclosed his cousin's identity. He had expected 
no less when he spoke, though he was by no means 
sure of it now ; he was disappointed with the 
result, and not even certain whether or not she 
cared ; very far from certain if her feelings were 
strong enough to keep her silent. She knew she 
had deceived Philip, and she smiled as she thought 
of it. Long ago he had surprised her half-awakened ^ 
girlish passion ; but now, when he had staked safety 
and reputation on a knowledge of her womanhood's 
love, she had foiled him. The smiling mask had 
hidden the mind within, the soft voice had told 
neither he nor truth ; he did not know whether 
his shot had struck home, knew so httle what he 
had to fear that his victory after all was something 
very like defeat. 

There was a tangible benefit in this ; she recog- 
nized it even now. Philip could not safely move 
in any direction in his ignorance of her feelings 
and his knowledge of her wide range of informa- 
tion. The woodman was at present safe, as the 
possible price of her silence. As for herself, she 
did not know if she was safe, and she did not 
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greatly trouble. She should certainly take care, 
as she had warned Phillip that retribution did not 
die when she died. It was just possible that if 
anything happened to her the woodman might 
become an instrument of justice. Of this she had 
not warned PhiUp, and it certainly did not occur 
to him ; when he thought he had surprised Petron- 
illa*s feelings for his cousin, he had not given his 
for her any serious consideration. 

But she did ; as she sat alone in the well house 
she thought about it and for the first time realized 
what her friendship for the lonely man had grown 
to be. And gradually, weaving itself into her 
thoughts, looming darkly through them, came the 
figure of Mrs. Rundell — ^the woman he had loved 
and married — ^the woman who had married him 
for his position, who, possibly, had been false 
to him, who certainly had betrayed him, 
but the woman he had loved — ^his broken 
idol, but his idol none the less. He had loved her, 
kissed her red lips, looked into her proud eyes, 
felt her heart beating dose against his breast. 
She may not have loved him, but she had enslaved 
him, held him captive for a time ; he had been hers, 
he was hers still in name. 

" In name " and " for a time " ! But in fact 
and for eternity ? What was this love of the senses, 
this thing that depended on contact and illusion ? 
she asked almost aloud. It was a thing of time 
and sense, a matter of a moment ; a bond, this 
bond which held him, that held the soul only as 
a chain holds water. It did not matter if for a 
brief moment another woman had him — ^he was 
hers, her own for ever and ever, and no power 
in earth or heaven could take him from her in this 
Ufe or the next. In body he and the other woman, 
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though twain, were one flesh, but in spirit she 
herself was with him one spirit. 

The body perishes, but the spirit does not pass 
away. In this world changes and vicissitudes, 
two continents and five years had made no differ- 
ence to the friendship which had been between 
her and him. What then would it be in the spirit 
worid — the worid from which long ago she had 
sought a sign ? She had doubted its very existence 
since then, almost denied it, lost sight of it in the 
years that had fallen between ; but now, suddenly 
she found it again, close to her, near at hand, 
no fancy, no logical possibility, but a fact, unprove- 
able, but indisputable. There was no need to go 
up to heaven or down to hell to prove it ; she knew 
it, that was all. There was no room to think if there 
existed such a thing as an immortal soul — ^she existed 
and this man existed — all else followed. And the 
fellowship, barred for a little time by the bonds 
of earth, was a real fellowship and a thing without 
end. 

" I can give you time," she said almost as if 
Mrs. Rundell were present. " What does it matter, 
since I have eternity ? " 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

PETRONILLA SEES A SOUL 

ON the day following her talk with Philip Run- 
dell, Petronilla met Sir George Brethwait and 
the woodman. The meeting was accidental, but 
none the less opportune. Sir George and his friend 
were driving along the forest road when they en- 
countered Petronilla ; they stopped to speak to her. 

" I saw Philip Runddl yesterday afternoon," 
she informed them. 

Sir George, who was driving, threw the reins to 
his friend and got down ; he considered this his 
affair, and thought the information of suflScient 
importance to warrant his getting down to hear 
details. Presiunably the woodman felt he had 
an interest in it also, for he got down, leaving the 
reins to take care of themselves. 

" I do not think there is any need for uneasiness," 
Petronilla was saying to Sir George. " I had some 
httle talk with Mr. Rundell, and I am practically 
sure that he will not move in the matter if you do 
not." 

Sir George was surprised. " You think he does 
not suspect ? " he asked, somewhat sceptically. 

" No," Petronilla answered, " he does not sus- 
pect, he knows, and knows a great deal more than 
I did imtil he told me." 
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The woodman had drawn near, but though he 
looked up quickly he made no remark:. Sir George, 
however, had something to say. " If PhUip 
knows," he objected, " there must be reason for un- 
easiness ; I am better acquainted with him than 
you are, and, beUeve me, if that is really the case, 
there is a good deal to be feared from him." 

But Petronilla did not think so. " Philip has all 
the will in the world," she admitted, " but he is 
in a difl&cult place, and, imless I am much mistaken, 
he will not do anything, at all events for some time ; 
he cannot very well. I had some talk with him 
yesterday afternoon — that is how I know ; we were 
not long together, but we said a good deal in the 
time. I have waited five years for that talk ; I 
dare say it will take PhiUp some time to forget 
it." 

Her eyes shone as she spoke. Sir George was at 
a loss to understand, but the woodman knew more 
about it. " Philip and Miss Heroven are foes of 
long standing," he explained. " I am not an 
integral part of the quarrel ; yesterday's single 
combat was not about me ; the result that concerns 
me would only be a by-product. I expect Philip 
was given enough business of his own to mind 
without looking after me for a little while ; isn't 
that it ? " 

The question was put to Petronilla ; she laughed 
a Uttle, and the laugh struck Sir George as so 
mirthless that he looked at her with a new sus- 
picion. She did not notice him. "That is it," 
she told the woodman. " Neither PhiUp nor I 
had your safety in our minds when we began our 
talk ; nevertheless, I think it will arise out of what 
we said. I doubt very much if he will interfere 
with you while I am dive." 
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The woodman faced round sharply. " What 
do you mean ? " he asked. 

" What I say. PhiUp will not interfere with you 
while I am aUve ; indeed, if I were to die I am not 
quite sure that he would know how to act." 

" If you ' were to die ' — do you mean if PhiUp 
were to kill you ? " 

She raised her eyebrows shghtly. " No," she 
said ; " he would never do anything in such bad 
taste. Don't be alarmed ; there is not the least 
chance of my dying a violent death, although I 
admit that I do not imagine Mr. Rimdell exactly 
loves me." 

"Do you know what it means when PhiUp 
hates any one ? " The woodman's voice was low 
and constrained. 

" Better than you did," she answered quietly. 
" I should die to-morrow— to-day, perhaps — ^if only 
PhiUp were sure ; but he is not sure, he cannot 
quite imderstand me or my motives or my next 
move. I tell you he is in a difficult place, and even 
if I were to die he is not at all sure that the way 
would be clear. Personally, I agree with him ; 
even in that case I think that probably the 
trouble would not be removed." 

" You would be." 

Sir George had insensibly drawn back a Uttle ; 
it seemed as if this were not his affair after all — 
whether he would or not he had to play the part 
of spectator. But as spectator he noticed things 
which escaped the actors; for instance, he ob- 
served — or he thought he did — ^an inflection in 
his friend's voice which he did not like in the cir- 
cmnstances. 

Petronilla did not seem to hear it. " Removed ? " 
she said. " Yes, what then ? I am not sure but 
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what I am almost ready to try the next mcama- 
tion — shuffle the cards and deal again — maybe 
they will fall better next time." 

The woodman had once made use of almost the 
same words to himself, but there is no telling what 
answer he meant to give to Petronilla when she 
spoke them, for Sir George intruded himself here. 
" My dear yoimg lady," he said with fatherly 
suavity, " I hope you will do nothing rash ; you 
really must not do anything rash and ill-considered." 

Petronilla smiled. " Oh, no," she said, " I 
never do — I never nm unnecessary risks ; I think 
a long time before I act, though, of course, one 
cannot think of all contingencies; things do not 
always turn out quite as one would expect." 

" PhiUp RundeU," Sir George observed, " has a 
way of turning things out as one does not expect." 

Petronilla agreed. " He did the other day," she 
said ; " but then he possessed one piece of informa- 
tion of which I knew nothing." 

" Indeed ? " Sir George said that was unfortim- 
ate. " What was it ? " he asked. 

" The identity of his cousin," she told him, but 
she looked at the woodman as she spoke, and Sir 
George could not tell what her strange eyes said, 
so he discovered that the horse must not be kept 
standing any longer. 

Accordingly they said good-bye and drove away 
in the opposite direction to that in which Petronilla 
was going. For full ten minutes they drove in 
silence, then Sir George spoke. 

" If you take my advice, Rundell," he said, 
"you will go away from this part of the world 
to-night." 

The woodman looked up, but did not speak. 

''Not on account of Philip," Sir George con- 
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eluded, and after that neither spoke again till they 
reached home. 

Two days later Petronilla received a letter from 
Sir George Brethwait, telling her that, though he 
fully beUeved in her influence over Philip Rundell, 
he had thought it wiser to induce his friend to leave 
White Doubley for a time ; further adding that he 
had no doubt that she would agree with him and 
feel relieved to think that now there was not the 
least cause for imeasiness. What Petronilla thought 
of this letter and how much of it she beheved did 
not appear ; she read it without comment, then tore 
it up and burned the fragments — there was no 
object in keeping it, the affair was at an end. 

It was about this time that Melville Place be- 
came empty again. It had by an unusual chance 
been let furnished for the siunmer months, but 
now the tenants had gone, and Mr. Brill was anxious 
Petronilla should sell the furniture and have the 
house and its valuable grounds disposed of in a 
profitable fashion. She said she would think 
about it, and as there were several other business 
matters which needed her consideration, she came 
to Melville Place. It was easier for Mr. Brill to 
come to Wickhampstead than to Rundell's ; besides, 
she felt that if she were going to part with the house 
and most of its contents she would like to look it 
all over first. So about the middle of September she 
came to Wickhampstead. Jane did not come ; her 
niece had been ordered to Torquay, and she wanted 
Jane to go with her. Petronilla said she had better 
go ; she herself could quite well spare her ; she had 
a great deal to do, and the Miss Stidstones Uved 
within reach of Melville Place if she should happen 
to feel dull. Accordingly, Jane went to Torquay 
and Petronilla to Wickhampstead. 
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There were not many of her newer acquaintances 
m the httle town just then, but she did not mind 
that. It certainly was no disappointment to her 
that Mrs. Jordain was not at the house next door ; 
the Miss Stidstones, who came to see her the day 
after she arrived, thought this rather strange. The 
sisters spent a very pleasant afternoon at Melville 
Place ; Petronilla took them over the whole house, 
let them examine its contents as much as they hked, 
and presented them with a useful memento of the 
occasion to take home with them. A few days later 
another visitor came to the house, a somewhat 
imexpected one, for though Petronilla had seen 
Mrs. Rundell across the High Street in the morn- 
ing, she did not expect to see her at Melville Place 
in the afternoon. However, she came and could 
not well be refused, seeing that she had been ad- 
mitted to the drawing-room before Petronilla, who 
was in the hbrary, was aware that she had come. 

It was but httle more than a fortnight since 
Petronilla had seen Mrs. Rimdell, but she could not 
help noticing how she had altered in the time. 
She was thinner and her face more haggard, so that 
her eyes looked pretematurally large and bright. 
Her restlessness of manner had increased too, and 
she seemed to have acquired a strange habit of 
glancing over her left shoulder now and then when 
she thought she was unobserved, as if she felt 
something behind her. It seemed as if she could 
not keep still for long at a time ; she was always 
changing her position or occupation ; she evidently 
could not bear to be imoccupied for a minute. 
For the httle while that she had been alone in the 
drawing-room she had taken up a book — Mallock's 
Lucretius — ^which Petronilla had been reading and 
had left on the comer of a table. 
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Mrs. Rimdell seemed curiously fascinated by the 
book ; when Petronilla entered she did not put it 
down, and after the exchange of a few conven- 
tionalities she returned to it. " I have not seen 
this before," she said ; " it is very wonderful." 

Petronilla thought she referred to the skill which 
had translated ttie sayings of Lucretius into the 
metre of Fitzgerald's Otna. But she did not mean 
that ; she was thinking of the matter, not the 
manner. " It is so true," she said, " so wonderfully 
true." 

She turned the pages with restless, fluttering 
fingers. 

** What shall the palace, what the proud domain 
Do for the mind ? " 

she read, more to herself than to Petronilla. " It 
is alwa)^ the mind if one would only be honest and 
recognize the fact ! " She returned to the book 
and read another verse — 

" The mind ! Ay — there's the rub. The root is there 
Of that one malady which all men share, 
It gleams between the haggard lids of joy ; 
It bums a canker in the heart of care." 

Petronilla held out her hand for the book ; much 
as she appreciated it herself she did not consider 
it suitable reading for her visitor just then. 

Mrs. Rundell paid no attention. " If only one 
could take off one's mind ! " she said while her 
nervous fingers scrambled at the edge of the white 
binding. She read a page to herself, but when she 
came to the last verse she muttered it above her 
breath, so that Petronilla caught the words — 

" Oh ye who cringe and cower before the throne 
Of him whose heart is fire, whose hands are stone, 
Who shall deliver you from this death in life — 
Strike off your chains and make your souls your own ?" 
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" No one, nothing," she said with a little shudder ; 
" nothing can deliver, nothing, I am quite sure of it 
now." She looked up and met Petronilla's eyes. 
"They always advise rest and change of scene," 
she said wearily, " but it is no good, I shall never 
be any better, I know it — ^you know it, too, don't 
you ? " 

Petronilla knew it very well indeed. " I think 
I know what is the matter," she said ; " but I 
beheve if you were to really make an effort you 
might be a good deal better." She held out her 
hand for the book a second time. " You have rather 
mistaken the poet's meaning," she said. " He is 
not speaking of vague fears at all, but of a very 
simple and tangible dread of death and hell." 

Mrs. Rundell relinquished the book. "Except 
for the dread of death and hell no one would want 
to live," she said. "Who would remain alive if 
they were brave enough to die ? " 

Petronilla would not discuss the question ; she 
changed the subject abruptly by asking how her 
visitor came to be in Wickhampstead that after- 
noon. 

At first Mrs. Rundell showed an inclination to go 
back to the book and its meaning, but as Petronilla 
would not speak of it she turned to other topics and 
explained that Mrs. Jordain was going abroad for six 
months and had asked her to make use of the house 
next door when she hked. " So you see we shall 
be neighbours again sometimes," she concluded. 

Petronilla agreed, but added, " I am not staying 
here long, and while I am here I think I had better 
not come to see you ; your husband objects. He 
would probably not like your coming here this 
afternoon." 

Mrs. Rundell had apparently heard something 
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of this, though not much. " It is nonsense," she 
said ; " you do me more good than any one eke. 
I told Philip so, and I shall see you when I please ; 
I am not going to be buried aUve.*' 

" You had better get some one else to be with 
you," Petronilla advised. " Your husband has 
very strong reasons for objecting to me, and I do 
not think he will alter. He and I had a difference 
of opinion long ago and we have not made it up ; 
we never shall." 

Mrs. Rundell looked surprised and a little 
alarmed. " You must not quarrel with my 
husband," she said earnestly ; " you must not — 
beheve me, you will regret it if you do." 

But Petronilla only smiled. " I have done all 
the regretting I am going to do," she answered ; 
" I know him very well now. By the way, I am 
surprised that he consented to your coming to 
Wickhampstead." 

" He was not consulted," Mrs. Rundell said 
haughtily ; " I do not consult my husband about 
every detail of my life." A moment later the 
hauteur dropped from her and she seemed to be- 
come suddenly weak. " It was so awful at Red 
Hall," she said in a low voice, " I could not stay. 
He had gone away for a few days and the house 
was — ^ghastly." 

" I expect it was quiet," Petronilla said. 

" Quiet ? " Mrs. Rundell repeated the word 
almost shrilly. " It was not quiet ; if it had been 
that I could have endured it, but it was never 
quiet, the whole place was alive ! I hate old 
houses ; I would alwajrs live in new ones, where no 
one has lived before, where I have never been 
before — ^where the furniture is new and the curtains 
are new and the light falls differently and the 
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flowers have a different smell and there is no sound 
of steps going to and fro. Do you know what it 
is to sit in an old room — o, room where you used 
to sit long ago — ^to sit there at twilight and hear 
steps in the passage and across the floor — steps 
that have not passed that way for years — steps 
that are not there I " 

She was leaning forward with dilating eyes and 
quickened breath, but Petronilla only said, " It 
was mice, I expect, or rats perhaps ; there usually 
are some in old houses. Why don't you get a 
terrier ? He would soon clear them away and be 
company for you, too." 

But Mrs. Rimdell was not to be diverted. " Do 
you beheve in ghosts ? ** she asked abruptly. " I 
don't of course ; still, I used to see things at Red 
Hall — ^things that were not there ; I see them now 
sometimes." She glanced over her shoulder as she 
spoke. " I cannot bear to be alone, that is why I 
came to you this afternoon. I do not mind your 
knowing ; you will not call it nonsense, whatever 
you think. I do not believe you will think it 
nonsense, and at all events it is safe with you. 
I felt I must trust some one ; it is hke dropping 
things into a well to tell them to you ; they sink 
down without even a splash." 

" I do not think you had better tell me any 
more," Petronilla said, "you will be sorry for it 
by-and-by ; besides, it only makes you worse ; the 
more you dwell on these things the worse you will 
be." 

Mrs. Rundell laughed a little mirthless laugh. 
" I wonder how much worse I can be," she said. 

Petronilla looked at the haggard face and restless 
hands. " Do you take anything ? " she asked. 

" No, I have had prescriptions enough ; I have 
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given them all up— nothing does any good." She 
shot an uneasy, furtive glance at the still face, then 
she looked away again. 

The look was not lost on Petronilla. " All ? " 
she asked. 

Mrs. Rundell moved restlessly. " Practically 
all," she said, and paused ; but an absurd feeling 
grew on her that Petronilla would sit silent, waiting 
all day if need be for a truthful answer. The 
feeling was ridiculous, but it grew so strong that 
at last she was compelled to say, " I take a httle 
morphia sometimes, the very smallest injection — 
it was ordered me long ago. I have always suffered 
more or less from sleeplessness ; I found it the only 
thing that did me any good in the last attack." 

" It does not appear to be doing you much good 
this time," Petronilla said. 

" Oh, yes it does ; I cannot possibly sleep without 
it." 

"I think in your place I should try. It may 
make you better at night, but it certainly makes 
you worse during the day. Why not try doing 
without it for a couple of da}^ ? " 

" Because it is impossible," Mrs. Rundell returned 
shortly. But Petronilla was not silenced ; she 
argued the matter for some time. At last Mrs. 
Rimdell said, " If you had any idea what the nights 
are to me you would not talk like that ; you don't 
know what it is to lie hour after hour and think, 
think, think until you feel as if ^ou would go mad. 
The dsys are bad enough, but the nights are awful ! 
I absolutely cannot do without something ; even 
as it is I feel sometimes as if I could endure no more. 
At night my mind is for all the world hke a clock 
with the pendulum taken off — racing round and 
round without meaning or control, going over the 
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same thing again and again — the things I want to 
forget " 

She got up abruptly as she spoke and pushed 
her chair against the wall. Even then she looked 
over her shoulder before she sat down again 
explaining that she felt a draught. Petronilla was 
not deceived, but, leaving the question of morphia, 
she began to talk of the way the windows did not 
fit in the house. 

Mrs. RundeU listened, answering rather at ran- 
dom ; suddenly she said, " Do you not think it 
absurd for dergjnnen to speak of repentance as 
they do ? They talk as if it were a good thing, 
whereas, if they knew anything about it, if they had 
tried it, they would know that it is horrible." 

Petronilla suggested that her visitor was con- 
fusing repentance with some other and different 
form of regret. But Mrs. RundeU would not allow it ; 
she was quite siure she knew what repentance was. 

" Perhaps you have never repented," she said. 

Petronilla could not lay claim to a wide experi- 
ence in that direction. " I have sometimes been 
sorry for things," she said, " but I am afraid it is 
more often because they were foohsh than because 
they were wrong, not very often at all. I think 
I do things with my eyes open — ^that makes me the 
greater sinner of course — ^but I do not very often 
want to undo them afterwards ; I count the cost be- 
forehand and I am prepared to pay, I expect to 
take the consequences." 

" The consequences ! " Mrs. Rimdell exclaimed 
irritably. " But you do not know what the con- 
sequences will be ! One never does ; if one did I 
am sure one would never do things. If I had 
guessed, do you think I should ? It is absurd to 
say that one knows the conseqifences, one has not 
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the least idea of them, it is not fair that one should 
have to suffer them, to suffer so horribly. If I 
had the least idea. But one never has, one is so 
ignorant.** 

There was an almost querulous appeal in her 
voice ; to Petronilla it seemed the pitiful, futile 
appeal of a coward in extremity ; to her it was 
ahnost shameful that a human creature should so 
debase itself even before the justice of fate. 

" I think the consequences are usually to be 
seen,** she said grimly ; " only one does not always 
see them ; people who do, allow a margin for them to 
be worse than they look.** 

" They are worse, they are — ^you think they are, 
don't you ? ** Mrs. Rundell's voice was eager. 
" Worse than they look, worse than they ought to 
be! It is cruelly hard, it is unjust. I have to 
bear it all alone. Oh, my God ! You do not know 
what it is to bear alone 1 PhiUp feels nothing, 
suffers nothing, and I — I am never rid of the horror 
now ! And it was not my fault, indeed, indeed it 
was not.*' She was speaking rapidly, her words 
almost tumbling over one another, addressing her- 
self to Petronilla though hardly recognizing the fact 
of her presence. " Philip tempted me," she said ; 
" he can tempt — besides, I loved him, I will admit 
it, I loved him — ^it was easy. Hie night was dark 
and warm, there was a scent of flowers, he was 
dose. One knows what it is to love, not hard to 
lose the head when the heart is gone. Philip did 
not lose his head, he never loses his head, and he 
has no heart to lose — ^he did not care, not as I cared 
— ^he married me, of course ; but he is a gentleman — 
he had no choice. I do not believe he cared ; he 
knew I loved him and Martin was in the way " 

" I think you hardly know what you are saying," 
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Petronilla's voice struck cool and incisive on the 
eager rapid utterance. 

Mrs. Rundell stopped abruptly, looking at her in a 
bewildered fashion. " You must not excite yourself 
like this," Petronilla went on, * you will be very ill 
if you do. I am going to ring for tea now ; after 
you have had a cup you must go home and rest." 

Mrs. Rundell put her hand to her head ; she still 
looked like one suddenly awakened from sleep. 
" I am afraid I have been talking a great deal," she 
said, " a lot of rubbish, I expect ? " — she glanced 
rather anxiously at the girl — " I really do not know 
what I am saying sometimes, my head is so bad ; I 
say all manner of things that I do not mean." 

Petronilla said, " Yes," and then added, " You 
look very tired." 

" I am tired, dreadfully tired." She leaned 
back with closed eyes, though her restless fingers 
still played ceaselessly on the arms of her chair. 
*• I wish you would lend me that book of poetry," 
she said abruptly, opening her eyes again. 

Petronilla professed herself willing to do so, but 
said she woidd send it to-morrow. Mrs. Rundell 
was not quite satisfied ; however, she had to be con- 
tent. " There is one verse," she said, " that I read 
just before you came in this afternoon — ^it keeps 
coming into my head and I cannot quite remember 
it — something about rest and evil done — ^it is near 
the end I think ; I should like to see it again if you 
can find it." 

Petronilla turned the pages. •* Is this it ? " she 
asked — 

^Rest, rest perturb6d bosom, heart forlonii 
With thoughts of ended joys, and evil bom, 
And — ^worse — of evil done : for they, like thee, 
Shall rest — those others thou hast made to mourn.'' 
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" Yes,'* Mrs. Riindell lay back in her chair. 
" I wish I could think it, I wish it were true,'* sh^ 
murmured. 

Just then a servant brought tea and Petronilla 
poured it out, steadily refusing to have any con- 
versation but the most commonplace. When tea 
was finished Mrs. Rundell rose to go ; she seemed 
brighter and quieter in mind. 

" You have done me so much good," she said ; 
"you always do me good. I feel quite different 
from what I did when I came here.** 

Nevertheless, when she had gone, Petronilla sat 
down and wrote to Phihp, addressing the letter 
to Red Hall, where his wife had said he was ex- 
pected to arrive to-morrow morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
petronilla's enemy plays the last card 

THERE was a stir in the house where Mrs. 
Jordain used to live, but a hush of awe 
mingled with it, the hush and thrill that comes of 
the sudden and the terrible. It was ten in the 
morning, a grey day with rain that fell soft and 
thick on the southern windows. The bhnds in 
the lower rooms of Mrs. Jordain's house had been 
drawn up more than an hour ago, but at ten o'clock 
a decisive hand drew them all down again. The 
doctor had just driven away, he was sent for in a 
hurry ; the groom had gone numing for him at his 
best speed. Now he was gone away and the groom 
was off on another errand, leaving the house very 
quiet except for the subdued quiver of a hardly 
spent shock that even now seemed to hang in the 
air. 

The house stood far back from the road, screened 
by trees so that no one could see whether the blinds 
were up or down. Few people came to it except 
the tradesmen calling for orders ; no one came that 
morning till the butcher boy went whistling to the 
back door. He stopped a long time, and when he 
came out he did not whistle, he cast an awed glance 
at the darkened windows and went away with a 
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face grave but important. Soon afterwards there 
began to fUter through the kitchens of the 
district the news that Mrs. PhiUp Rundell was 
dead. Owing to the weather there were not many 
people about that morning, but gradually the news 
spread. Here it was served up in the dining-room 
with the lunch, there it passed by way of the 
nursery or the stables, but gradually it went every- 
where. It was brought to one lady with a bunch 
of wet dahlias in the early afternoon, it was handed 
to another with silks at the fancy shop where, as 
the rainy day wore on, it was the staple subject 
of conversation. 

Petronilla did not hear it till after four o'clock, 
but when she heard it she knew more than any one 
else, for she knew what to beheve and what not. 
She knew that Mrs. Rundell had not died of heart 
disease as one tale went ; nor yet succumbed to 
some comphcated internal disorder to which, so 
they said at the fancy shop, she had been a martyr 
for many years. AH sorts of rumours were afloat, 
but gradually two gained ground — ^the first, that 
the unfortunate lady had poisoned herself in one of 
the fits of depression to which she was subject ; 
the second, that death was caused by an overdose 
of some drug. It was this last which came event- 
tually to be most generally accepted ; Petronilla 
could possibly have guessed the name of the drug, 
but she did not do so, at least not in any one's hear- 
ing. She said very httle on the subject at all and only 
to herself wondered a httle if this death was accident 
or design. Mrs. Rundell in cold blood would have 
feared to attempt such a thing, she knew ; but 
Mrs. Rundell strung by terror to desperation might 
well have tried to take off her haunted mind 
for ever. Petronilla remembered the talk of yester- 
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day and wondered if last night's rest had been 
meant to out-last the night. 

There was another person to whom the question 
occurred, the man who had been fetched in haste 
from Red Hall. It was midday when Philip 
reached his gloomy home and found the groom, 
despatched in such haste, still waiting for him. 
There were some letters waiting for him too, Petro- 
niUa's among the rest ; he did not know her writing, 
so he tumbled her warning into his pocket un- 
opened, hke the rest of his correspondence, and 
came with all speed to Wickhampstead. 

It was more than an hour now since he arrived. 
He had attended to everything that needed imme- 
diate attention and had gone up again to the 
darkened room where Mrs. Rundell's body lay. 
He stood and looked at it for some time ; he was 
busy thinking, but not of the things which appeared 
on the surface. His wife was dead, that was 
beyond dispute, unfortimately beyond remedy 
too ; such a thing is something of a blow to most 
men ; to Philip it was not unlike a catastrophe just 
now. It was easy to see how she had died ; apart 
from the medical testimony, the syringe she had 
used to inject the morphia yet lay beside the bed. 
Her nerves were in a bad state, she had injected 
the drug ; she had made some mistake and in- 
jected a fatal quantity — the explanation was on 
the surface. 

PhiUp examined the syringe carefully ; it was 
a small thing to cause so much mischief, but he 
was not thinking of that. He put it down on the 
dressing-table and began to search among the 
dead woman's things for any sign or letter to in- 
dicate that there was purpose in the deed. He 
searched a long time, groping in the dim light, but 
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he found nothing ; the only reward of his search 
was the discovery of two small bottles, hidden 
among her jewels. 

He took them to the window ; the afternoon was 
so overcast that through the closely drawn blinds 
he could not see at the far end of the room. One 
of the bottles he found was labelled " Morphia," 
that he had expected ; but the other he was sur- 
prised to find " Prussic acid.'* He looked at it 
thoughtfully ; what did Mrs. Rimdell want with 
prussic acid ? It was a strong solution, twenty- 
five per cent, marked on the label, far stronger 
than was sold for the destruction of cats and dogs. 
There must have been some difficulty in getting 
such a thing even to a determined woman with 
money. Such a woman of course could have got 
it, but she would not have taken the necessary 
trouble without a purpose, and there is only one to 
which prussic acid could be put. PhiUp picked 
up the S3a-inge again ; an injection of the stuff in 
this little bottle would be far more certain than an 
injection of morphia. One cannot always rely 
on an injection of morphia, one cannot be quite sure 
how or when death so summoned will come. But 
the other would be instantaneous, painless ; so 
quick, so easy, the very perfection of death. Mrs. 
Rundell was no fool, she must have known this 
quite well; had she meant to die she could have 
chosen no better method ; she must have obtained 
the stuff with some such purpose in her mind ; 
there was no other for which she could have got 
it. And yet — ^it had not been used ; she was dead, 
but not from the poison ; the bottle was quite full, 
stoppered and fastened down, and the syringe 
beside the bed was free from any trace. Mrs. 
Rundell had died from the effect of the morphia 
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she took to soothe her, not from the poison she had 
obtamed as a last resource. 

Philip put the bottle in his waistcoat pocket ; 
he was certain now that whatever his wife's in- 
tention, her courage had failed her at the last ; 
she had not meant to kill herself last night, what- 
ever resolutions she might have made when she 
first obtained the poison. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Philip, to 
whom it was a matter more of curiosity than any 
real moment, went quietly downstairs. He had 
one or two letters to write and he went into the 
hbrary. At he sat down by the table he took 
from his pocket the letters he had brought from 
Red Hall. He opened them one after another until 
he came to the one addressed in a writing he did 
not recognize ; when he opened that he stopped 
and seemed to forget the existence of any others. 

It ran — 

" Mrs. Rundell has been to see me this afternoon. 
I told her nothing but your objection to oiu* meeting. 
She told me a good deal, but practically nothing 
that I did not know before. I do not think she 
was quite aware of what she said ; she seems to me 
to be in a somewhat dangerous state, her nerves are 
badly affected and she is taking morphia. 

" Petronilla Heroven." 

So Petronilla knew ! She had realized, as he had 
not, that his wife was on the verge of madness. 
She had discovered, as he had not, that she was 
taking drugs ; she imderstood the whole affair while 
he had not thought of the possibility of this death 
by accident or design. And she had written to 
warn him of it I His fingers tightened on the 
paper, gripped it till beneath their hold the edge 
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was goffered out of shape. Petronilla had foreseen 
it. Petronilla, still and relentless, watching wary 
and intent, had foreseen it. She had sat with her 
finger as it were on the pulse of his life ; watching, 
waiting, not hastening events, not losing patience, 
seeing all things, saying nothing, waiting quietly 
for her time. He ground his teeth together in 
silent inward rage. No one had roused him as she 
had roused him, no one, as she, could stir the cold 
pulses of his hate to visible outward heat ; and, 
strangest of all, nothing she had done had moved 
him as did this warning, given in good faith and 
with no hidden motive. 

He put the sheet of paper on the table and sat 
looking at it, seeking in the dark ways of his own 
mind for the explanation. The simplest of all 
never occurred to him, he never even thought that 
the strong woman might have mercy on the weak, 
and the brave woman, though she held the coward 
in contempt, could yet find it in her heart to pity 
her. In Philip's scheme of things such motives 
had no existence, and though he might — and 
did — allow them to some people he did not allow 
them to Petronilla. He looked for some quite 
different motive, but though he thought long he 
could find none. She had some reason for what she 
did, but he could not tell what it was ; imless, 
perhaps, it was bravado, a scorn of him as a foe 
which led her to put weapons contemptuously 
into his hand, not fearing that he could use them. 

Only one person had scorned PhiUp Rundell 
before — a fair-haired girl who did not comprehend 
him, who loved another man so that she was blind 
to him. She was a fool, that girl, nothing but a 
fool ; but her daughter, the other man's daughter, 
was no such thing. She was no fool — child of an 
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able race, worthy descendant of the grim old 
woman who had died in the house beyond the 
wall. She was no fool ; she knew him as few knew 
him, and though she played the game with faintly 
smiling face, she knew that the stakes were life 
and death. She may have underestimated his 
resource, but he doubted it — ^she knew him and she 
did not fear. And he ? He was still in the dark — 
he who before had always seen both hands in the 
game. 

It was not his nature to move about in excitement 
or emotion, he sat now with the letter he did not 
see spread before him, trying to estimate the 
position. Mrs. Rundell was dead ; her life, good or 
bad, was over, and her death had occurred just when 
it was most necessary that she should live. While 
she lived Martin was bound, and when she died he 
was free, free to marry PetroniUa if he chose. Mrs. 
Rimdell's death would make a good deal of differ- 
ence to PetroniUa if she cared for Martin. It 
would mean, among other things, that one reason 
for silence was gone ; speech would not hurt Martin 
beyond repair with his wife dead and the woman he 
loved and the estate he had lost within reach. Of 
course it was impossible to say if PetroniUa did 
care for him. She had made no move, as far as 
Philip knew, since the day when she learned 
Martin's identity ; but she may have had other 
reasons for that ; she had said plainly that she 
would speak when she was ready and not before — 
and she had meant it. She had seen Martin, 
Philip knew that though he did not know at aU 
what she had told him. Soon afterwards Martin 
had left White Doubley, PhUip knew that also ; 
he had traced him to London and there lost sight of 
him. He was content to do so ; now he knew what 
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to look for it would not be impossible to find him 
again if it seemed advisable. To do anything in 
that direction now was not advisable ; he felt very 
certain that any accident to Martin, however re- 
garded by law and nmiour, would be avenged 
by PetroniUa whether she cared for the man or 
not. Martin had very much better lose himself 
for the present ; danger did not lie in that direction ; 
PetroniUa was the real danger, and Philip knew it 
and wondered what she would do and when she 
would do it. She had said she would speak when 
she was ready. He could believe that ; he would 
have done that himself ; he would have taken a 
pleasure in choosing his time and watching the 
alternating hope and fear of his enemy during the 
time of waiting — it was a proceeding to his taste. 
But when it was he who waited and another who 
chose the time, he who faced ruin with tied hands 
and another who smiled and dallied and dealt the 
final blow when fancy dictated — ^things wore a 
different face. 

Long ago, when he was a boy, he had sometimes 
trapped young rabbits and held death before their 
fascinated eyes for long minutes before he set the 
ferrets on them. He had forgotten it now ; he 
remembered nothing about it, but as he sat in the 
sombre library that day a feeling came over him 
which he could not explain. He was a brave man, 
but that afternoon a sickly sweat broke out on his 
forehead and a curious inward shaking took hold 
on him. He moistened his dry lips while the hands 
that gripped the arms of his chair grew clammy 
as he sat motionless staring with fixed gaze before 
him, staring but seeing nothing, possessed of a 
strange paralyzing fear. He was afraid of this 
thing which he could not see, afraid of the blow 
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which might fall at any time from anywhere, 
afraid of the ghastly waiting. Away in the faded 
house beyond the wall was one who held the threads 
which bound his life ; her still face wore the faintest 
smile, her watching eyes shone with a chilly light ; 
she was quite sure, sure of herself, sure of him, 
sure and relentless as fate. Slowly she had 
gathered the tangled threads, now she held them 
all and she would not fail or hasten, only tighten 
or slacken at her good pleasure. She would watch 
his struggles with passionless eyes, seeing them, 
knowing their fruitlessness but making no sign, 
forestalling them when the moment came, playing 
with her prey until her time. was ripe. 
A clock on the mantelpiece struck the half hour ; 
. Phihp started at the sound. He looked round ; 
it was some time since he had come into the room, 
but he was surprised to find that it had not been 
longer ; it seemed as if he had lived a long while 
since then. He pushed the ink and papers away 
from him and made an effort to subdue this un- 
reasonable fear. He had never felt it before ; he 
was angry that even for a minute it should have 
mastered him. The situation might be desperate 
perhaps, but it was to be faced not feared Uke a 
fool. He sat biting his lips thoughtfully ; the 
danger was obvious, the only remedy — ^by no means 
infallible — he soon found obvious too. While 
Petronilla lived there was neither peace nor safety. 
PetroniUa ought not to live. There was a flaw in 
this remedy ; it was a long way from certain, for 
she herself had threatened a posthumous vengeance, 
and she was quite capable of carrying out the 
threat ; indeed, she was sure to do so. But one 
could risk that ; no executors of vengeance were 
to be compared with Petronilla; her posthumous 
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vengeance could not equal that which she herself 
woiUd administer at her own good pleasure. 
Besides, bringing things to a crisis appealed to 
Philip's pride as well as his wisdom ; it was less 
humiUating to himself to select the time for the 
blow to fall, if fall it did. There was no other 
remedy ; this was the only one, and it must be 
applied at once ; Petronilla had already had time 
to commimicate Mrs. Rundell's death to Martin — 
if she knew where he was. 

Philip drew the papers to him again and looked 
them over, selecting Petronilla's letter of warning. 
He re-read it thoughtfully. What he would have 
preferred above everything would be to lay Mrs. 
Rimdell's death at PetroniUa's door — ^it would have 
been a beautiful revenge, so ingenious, so un- 
expected, and so final — dangerous, of course, and 
difficult, but complete. If Petronilla had been such 
a woman as her mother or as Mrs. Rimdell herself 
even, it might almost have been possible, he might 
have been tempted to risk it ; but seeing the sort 
of woman she was, he knew better than to try. 
She could play his game as well as he ; to outwit her 
now would be difficult to impossibility, his only 
chance, he considered, was to strike at once. 

That was the awkward part, he had a characteris- 
tic dislike to violent action, it was clumsy as well 
as often unsatisfactory and always distasteful. 
He needed that Petronilla should die ; if there had 
been time he beUeved that he could have arranged 
it. Martin died — ^not as permanently as was ex- 
pected, it is true, still permanently enough for 
most purposes — that was no reason why Petronilla 
should not have died, more completely and satis- 
factorily, if there had been time. But there was not ; 
she must die to-night to be any use, and that was 
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out of the question ; desirable deaths, like other 
stage effects, cannot be arranged at a moment's 
notice. 

He folded the letter of warning, tore it into small 
pieces and burnt them carefully. It was con- 
venient that no one knew he was more than slightly 
acquainted with Petronilla ; convenient, too, that 
she was at Melville Place, where it would be easy 
to see her if necessary. He recalled the afternoon 
when they last met ; he remembered it, among other 
things, as almost the only occasion in his life when 
he had felt an inclination to violence. Something 
she had said that day had stung him so that for a 
moment he had felt what a pleasure there would 
be in taking her white throat and slowly choking 
the life out of the fair face and taunting eyes. 
The thought recurred to him now, but only as a 
memory. Petronilla probably went armed since 
that interview, and in any case she would make a 
desperate fight for life ; besides, the thing was really 
repulsive to his nature ; he never seriously thought of 
it. He sat considering imtil, almost by accident, 
the right idea came to him. Without thinking 
he put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket and felt 
the bottle of prussic acid, then he faiew that there 
was no need to seek further ; he had at hand all he 
wanted. 

He sorted his papers methodically, putting some 
in his pocket, some in a drawer, then he went out, 
closing the door after him. He went upstairs to 
his wife's room and took from her dressing-table a 
small leather case made to hold two syringes. 
One had already been used — ^it still lay beside the 
bed — ^but the other was there, and he took it. 
He examined it, then carefully charged it with 
prussic acid ; afterwards he threw the remainder 
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of the poison away and smashed the bottle to 
atoms, canying the fragments to the open window, 
where he turned a lath of the blind and scattered 
them among the shrubs below. 

Mrs. Rimdell's room was at the back of the house ; 
from her window it was possible to see a Uttle of the 
garden next door ; some trees had been cut down 
lately, so that the view was not so obstructed as it 
used to be. As PhiUp stooped to scatter the 
broken glass he could not fail to see a little of his 
neighbour's garden. He saw, not only a few feet 
of the winding path that lay beyond the boundary, 
but also some one who came down it. 

The rain had ceased more than an hour ago, but 
the sky was overcast and twilight had closed in 
early, till already it seemed dark imder the trees. 
It had grown warmer since the rain, and the air 
was heavy — filled with white mist and the smell of 
rank vegetation, late flowers and fruit and the 
fungus that was growing somewhere unseen. 
Philip came out into the moist twihght, skirted 
the lawn and was soon lost among the gloom of the 
shrubs. 

The path was narrow but straight, like a timnel 
cut in the thick foliage ; very dark except where 
here and there a wet leaf caught a glimmer of hght ; 
very quiet except for the occasional dripping of the 
trees. Phihp paused to listen ; the garden was 
wonderfully still, here in the gloom not so much as 
a bird stirred, even the water-drops had almost 
ceased to fall. He went on again, now parting the 
shrubs on the left of the wsdk and pushing his 
way in among them. They grew thick and dose ; 
it was impossible to see, but he felt his way along 
until he touched the boundary fence. The fence 
here was low and light, unlike the wall that separated 
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the fruit gardens, easy to scale but completely 
hidden by the overgrown shrubs that crowded 
right up to it on either side. The dead leaves of 
many seasons crackled imder his feet, and the dust 
which arose from them, in spite of the late rain, 
filled his nostrils. He stood still, there was nothing 
stirring on this side of the fence or on the other, 
even the rustling he had made seemed to have been 
swallowed in the heavy air. He felt the fence with 
his hands, reaching over to feel if the shrubs on the 
other side would part easily. Soon he came to a 
spot where they s^elded ; they were laurels ap- 
parently ; when he climbed over, the pungent 
smell of the crushed leaves seemed famihar. 

It was hardly so dark on this other side of the 
fence ; the shrubs had not been so carefully 
trimmed ; they were tall and weedy, so that a httle 
hght penetrated among them. He threaded his 
way through them without much trouble, creeping 
along by the fence at first, afterwards turning off 
and bearing to the left till between the stems he 
could see the winding path that ran at the bottom 
of the slope. The path was damp and grown with 
moss which deadened the footfall ; it curved and 
woimd on its way, old shrubs leaned forward here 
and there narrowing its passage almost to nothing. 
TThere was a sharp bend at the place where Phihp 
first saw it, and just as he looked some one came 
round it. She came so silently and quickly that 
he had no warning, and merely acted on instinct in 
holding himself back in the gloom of the foliage 
until she had passed — a vague, pale-toned figure 
that glided away into the rank mists. 

For a moment Philip stood still in the shadow ; 
he caught his breath, drawing it in with almost a 
hito. She had passed dose to him, he had seen her 
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face for a moment distinct in the eerie twilight ; 
it was serene and still ; she did not suspect his 
jMresence, but it would have been no different if she 
had ; she feared neither man nor devil, and would 
look at death with unflinching eyes. Philip ground 
his teeth together — she should look at death, he 
would show it to her ; there was satisfaction in the 
thought. This act was not like certain other acts 
of the past, regrettable but imavoidable ; it was 
not now necessary only, it was a great deal more 
than that. No one had roused him as she did — 
the mere sight of her face set his cold blood moving. 
He stole from the shadow of the shrubs and opening 
the case he had carried carefully all the way, took 
out the syringe ready for use. 

The path along which she had gone wound away 
narrow and curving, till it reached the fruit garden 
beyond the gate. He started down it after her, 
his steps fafiing noiseless on the mossy groimd, 
himself a shadow half concealed among shadows. 
He would come upon her soon ; he would find her 
among these steamy mists. She would not cry out 
when she saw him ; she would meet him insolently, 
fearless, but it should be for the last time, there 
should be an end once for all. Death would be 
quick, it would be certain, but she should know 
from whom it came. He glanced at the syringe 
which he held concealed in his right hand ; it was 
quite ready, quite dependable, though he could not 
see it plainly in the half-darkness. It was getting 
very dark — ^not too dark, though. Her dress was 
whitish, something pale and clinging, which made 
no rustle but could be seen ; moreover, she could 
not be far ahead. She was going fast, it is true, 
but he was going fast too, with lowered head and 
straining eyes, following close on her track. Once 
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an overhanging tree shivered suddenly, sending 
pattering drops upon the path ; once, where the 
branches parted, broad wet leaves shone pale for a 
moment to be merged again in the surrounding 
gloom. Nothing else stirred or moved in the garden ; 
the creeping mist lay white among the trees, strange 
pungent scents filled the air ; it seemed as if hfe 
had forgotten the place, as if the darkness that 
lurked in the hollows spread decay, moist and 
warm, with its shadow. And in the shadow 
moved the figure, cautious, intent, following the 
curves of the pathway, a shadow- on the track of 
a shadow — ^A shadow with yet another shadow on 
its traU. 

Speeding out of the darkness this other hunter 
came, finding by a sense lost to man, following 
dose on the stranger footprints, swift and noise- 
less and white as the creeping night mist. On soft, 
tireless feet it came ; hunting as its progenitors 
hunted, when to find meant to eat and to lose to 
starve ; obeying some instinct older than man, and 
springing silent, imheralded, imexpected on the 
prey that had turned its back in seeming flight. 

There was a soft thud, the figure that had crept so 
swiftly down the path fell, and the grim white 
hunter fell with it. For a moment they rolled, 
then they were still ; even the drops from the shaken 
laurels ceased to fall ; in all the silent garden there 
was no sound but the wolfs quick breathing. For 
a moment it stood above the fallen man listening ; 
but there was no sound, no one moved, no one 
called. It lowered its head and began to search 
the prostrate figure with cxuious nose, still there 
was no sign. It moved away a little, making a 
circuit of the object that lay so dark and quiet, then 
it approached cautiously from the other side, but 
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still the man did not move, he lay like one dead. 
The wolf sat down to watch, but after a little 
it slunk away into the bushes. Excitement more 
than malice had prompted the chase ; now that it 
was over, the half-tamed creature was almost 
afraid of the silent figure, so it crept away among 
the shrubs. But after a little it came back, 
approaching warily, stopping at intervals to crouch 
low down and watch. But the man made no sign ; 
he still lay on the path, one hand thrown out, the 
other doubled under him, just as he fell. The 
wolf came nearer, then drew back, only to come 
on again, growling uneasily. Once it ran a little 
away, going with short steps as if making a feint 
of flying ; but no one pursued, so it came back 
cautiously with curious detours and uncertain 
movements. It was almost dark now; the mist 
had gathered thick in the hollows, everything was 
very still, even the trees had ceased to drip, nothing 
moved ; only the wolf sat watching the figure that 
had rolled to the edge of the path and lay where the 
dead leaves had gathered. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

PETRONILLA FINDS HER ENEMY 

PETRONILLA sat alone in the yellow dining- 
room ; she had finished her solitary dinner, 
but she still sat, some forgotten filberts on her plate, 
thinking of the first time that she had dined in the 
gloomy room as its mistress. It was on such an 
evening as this, moist and warm after a day of rain. 
Earlier in the month it must have been, or else she 
had dined earlier in the evening, for she remem- 
bered that she went into the garden after dinner 
instead of before, as to-night. It had been almost 
dark when she went out ; she recollected how she had 
felt along the wall for the fruit she had gathered on 
that occasion. To-night it had not been so dark, 
though more misty perhaps — as misty as an evening 
long ago when she had stolen out after twilight to 
search for a pack of cards which had fallen about 
the old wall. How warm the earth was that night 
when she touched it, feeling for the cards she could 
not find, the cards which Philip Rundell had taken 
away. Had he kept them all these years, she won- 
dered, or had he burned them ? Perhaps he had 
burned them all but the knave of spades that she 
had given him three weeks ago ; perhaps — since he 
was a wise man — he had burned that too. 
Poor little knave of spades, how she had hated 
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his foolish, smiling face when Philip leaned over the 
wall to give it to her as she lay in misery among the 
apple leaves ! Poor little knave of spades, marked 
with the impress of her furious fingers, spotted and 
soaked by the rain that had fallen upon him ! He 
was limp and damp when she foimd him at night- 
fall, damp still when she put him away. He had 
time to dry before she took him out again ; it was 
years, not days, that he had lain away, waiting, not 
forgotten, kept as girls keep treasures. That sUp of 
pasteboard had been her only treasure, the single 
thing she had called her own throughout her girl- 
hood, the only thing she had kept as other girls keep 
letters and withered flowers and trifles that are 
mementos of happy half-forgotten da}^. She 
smiled a Uttle grimly as she thought of it ; there had 
been little sweet f oUy in the sentiments of her girl- 
hood. It was not so wonderful that she had set 
store by that card, not wonderful that she had felt 
a thrill of triumph when the day came for her to 
restore it to the pack that PhiUp had taken. 

She cracked her nuts, sorting the kernels from the 
shells with deliberate movements. She had staked 
a great deal on that card, expecting much from it. 
And now — ^now she expected nothing. It was 
all over ; she had played her last card, and left the 
game, neither winner nor loser. Mrs. Rimdell was 
dead, Martin gone abroad she did not know where ; 
events had moved quickly since the day when she 
wrote a name on the damp stained card, and Philip 
had turned the word to letters of fire. Events had 
moved, but she moved no more ; it had passed 
beyond her. " Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.*' A hard lesson, but worth learning. 
She had learnt it, in the darkness of the old well- 
house, in the black hour when she had seen that 
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Eternal Justice is not to be forced or hurried. She 
had learnt it, and leamt, harder still, that she was 
not strong enough to taste the vengeance she had 
prepared. "Vengeance is mine, / will repay" — 
not now, not in her way, not in her time. There 
was no longer need for haste, no longer need for 
wary watching ; the matter was no longer hers, no 
longer human. She had relinquished her part ; more 
curious still, in her discovery of her own limit she 
walfe content to do so, she was content to wait. 

She rose and went into the drawing-room. It 
struck chilly as she went in ; there was no one there, 
even the white wolf had not come in. She rang the 
bell and inquired for him, but was told he was in the 
garden, and so sat down to read alone. Just about 
bedtime it occurred to her to ask if the animal had 
been shut up for the night. The servant whom she 
asked went to find out. By-and-by she brought 
back word that the wolf had not been seen all the 
evening. 

" He must be found at once," Petronilla said 
emphatically. " If he is loose all night he may get 
out on the road and frighten some one. He is too 
much of a coward to do any harm, but if any one ran 
away from him he would certainly run after them, 
and perhaps jump at them." 

The groom was told of the mistress's orders, and 
went out into the garden to search ; he took a lan- 
tern and a thick stick, having no mind that the wolf 
should spring on him. Petronilla, who followed 
him out, did not trouble about such precau- 
tions. 

It was comparatively light in the open parts of 
the garden now, the mists having cleared away and 
the stars shining among the clouds. PetroniUa 
crossed the lawn calling the wolf. At first there was 
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no response, then she heard a movement among the 
shrubs and stopped to listen. But it was only the 
groom who had gone down a narrow alley, and was 
searching among the bushes with his stick. She 
turned down a path leading to the fruit garden, 
but had not gone far before she heard the man's 
voice. 

" What is it ? " she asked. " Have you found 
him?" 

" Yes," came the answer ; " he*s down yonder ; 
it*s my belief he's got something or other. Come 
off, you brute ! " 

But the animal did not obey, and when Petronilla 
came into the winding path she saw him, faintly 
white in the surroimdmg gloom, standing irresolute 
but motionless. 

" What has he got ? " she asked. " I can see 
nothing." 

The man could not say what it was, but he was 
sure there was something further down the path that 
the wolf would not leave. 

As Petronilla walked on to investigate, the 
animal, instead of waiting for her, bounded away 
into the dark alley. When Petronilla rounded the 
last bend she saw him back in his old position, 
sitting on his haimches, alert but imeasy, watching 
something that she could not see. She came up, 
and her eyes, by this time used to the gloom, made 
out an object, blacker than the surrounchng shadows, 
which lay beside the path. She stooped down, and 
pushing back the overhanging laurel bushes, felt 
it over. 

" Bring the light," she caUed. 

The groom brought it, sending waveri^g gleams 
among the dense imdergrowth as the lantern swung 
in his hand. When the hght fell on the ghostly 
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figures of the girl and wolf and the prostrate body 
over which they bent, he half stopped. 

" Blest if it isn't a man ! " he exclaimed. 

" Bring the light," the authoritative voice re- 
peated, and he brought it. 

" Is he much hurt, miss, do you think ? " he asked. 

"I don't know; I think he is." 

The light went flickering among the trees, 
excitement making the groom's hand imsteady. 
" Ugh, you brute ! " he said to the wolf, who still 
watched imeasily inquisitive. " Do you think he 
is stunned, miss ? " 

Petronilla did not answer for a moment, then — 
" He is dead," she said, and, as the lantern flashed 
suddenly on the head, she added, " He is Philip 
Runddir' 

The groom, who was but a yoimg fellow, said 
afterwards that although it was not a particularly 
warm night, the perspiration broke out all over him ; 
he should never, so long as he lived, forget hearing 
those words, nor yet forget the voice that uttered 
them. It was almost a cry, not loud, not shrill, yet 
so strange with the shuddering thrill of some deep, 
unexplained passion, that every drop of blood in the 
man's body turned cold. He glanced to right and 
left into the dense shrubbery, then back, fascinated, 
to the dead man who lay beside the path with the 
girl and the wolf, like two white Fates, close beside 
him. It is possible that, had not fear kept him still, 
he would have run away. Fortimately he was too 
paralyzed for the moment to do anything, and by 
the time he had recovered the use of his limbs he had 
recovered the use of his senses too, and so recognized 
the absurdity of running from a dead man. 

He brought the lantern close to the body. " This 
is a bad business," he said, stooping over it in his 
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turn. " I had better get help to move him, hadn't 
I?" 

" Yes.'* 

Petronilla was sittmg on the gromid now, as 
though she had sunk down ; her face was ghastly, 
and when the Ught of the lantern showed how dose 
her dress was to the body, she drew it away with 
hands that shook a Uttle. The groom was not sur- 
prised, even though Miss Heroven was usually 
looked upon as a self-contained and courageous 
person ; to imexpectedly find a dead man in the 
shrubbery would be a shock to a woman of the 
strongest nerves. The importance of this man's 
position added to the gravity of the situation, and 
the fact that the news of his wife's sudden death 
was still fresh made it all the more painful. 

" You had better let me take you indoors, Miss," 
he suggested respectfully ; " it's been too much 
for you." 

"We can't leave him here with the wolf," she 
returned. 

" He won't touch him," the man assured her. 
" He's been watching some time, I daresay, and 
done all the harm he's going to." 

Petronilla glanced at the body. " It cannot have 
been the wolf that killed him," she said ; " he is 
too much of a coward ; besides, Mr. Rundell would 
have defended himself." 

The groom looked sceptical, but an examination 
of the body convinced Wm. " There doesn't seem 
a mark on him," he said, ** except on his coat where 
the brute has stepped on him as he lay there." 

He stood up, looking bewildered, searching for 
some possible explanation. The light of the lantern 
did not extend beyond a little part of the path ; 
the dead man's hand was at the extreme edge of the 
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illumination, and beneath the hand the groom caught 
sight of something. He pointed it out to PetroniUa. 

" What is it ? " she asked. 

He picked it up and gave it to her* It was a 
hypodermic syringe, which still smelt of the poison 
with which it had been charged. Then with a flash 
of inspiration she guessed. 

With a steady hand she held it to the light, look- 
ing at it curiously. It was here, then, that death 
hid, and here, among the laurels, that it had lurked, 
here that it had come very dose to her when she 
walked out in the twilight. She rose slowly, a 
strange stillness about her ; to her it seemed that the 
hand of God had closed the gates of death for her 
that night. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

PETRONILLA SETS HER HOUSE IN ORDER 

WICKHAMPSTEAD was reaUy agitated by 
the news of Philip Rundell's death, shaken 
not only in nerves but also in beUefs. It had alwa}^ 
believed that Phihp was certainly no fonder of his 
wife than other men ; it was even said — for Phihp 
was seldom credited with anything pleasant — ^that 
he had not got it in his nature to be fond of any one. 
Accordingly the news that he had committed 
suicide in Miss Heroven's garden on the day of his 
wife's tragic death rather upset established ideas. 
He had committed suicide, there was no other 
possible explanation of his death. If the reason 
was not grief for Mrs. Rundell, it was hard to say 
what it was, though, to do the people of Wick- 
hampstead justice, they tried their best to find 
another and less laudable pretext, in spite of what 
the coroner said. 

Petronilla's evidence did not cast much light upon 
the subject ; she had only seen Mr. Rundell twice 
before she found him dead in her shrubbery — once, 
some time ago, when she was living with Mrs. 
Quintrail, and once, lately, when she was calling 
upon his wife. She was asked if his manner on the 
latter occasion was such as to in any way prepare 
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her for this event, and she replied with perfect truth 
that it certainly was not. Beyond that she was- 
asked Uttle ; her acquaintance with the dead man 
was deemed too sUght for her to know anything of 
his private affairs. She answered the questions 
put to her, and volunteered no information besides, 
by which means she left pubhc knowledge very 
much where she found it. Philip's destruction of 
the letter of warning made this easier : it was the 
only intimation of an unusual intimacy between 
them that had existed, and it had been carefully 
destroyed. Petronilla's knowledge of the man led 
her to expect no less, and she spoke, or rather did 
not speak, accordingly. She was justified in her 
expectations, it was never found nor mentioned ; 
nor was there ever found the knave of spades with 
Martin's name written across it ; Philip never kept 
records that others could decipher. He had kept 
the fifty-one other cards of the pack which fell 
about the old wall that September morning, but 
then no one could know their import ; no one but 
Petronilla could know that they meant a hatred 
that only death had ended. 

The cards, to which no one attached importance, 
were not found until some time later, when the dead 
man's papers had been almost all examined. At 
the time when his death was the topic of general 
interest they were not discovered, aiid there was 
almost nothing to help his neighbours to find a dis- 
creditable reason for his action. In the end it 
came to be generally agreed that he had committed 
suicide, either on account of the shock of his wife's 
death, or, as some Uked to think, although they 
could produce no proof, because he wished to avoid 
the consequence of some misdoings not yet pubhcly 
known. Why he should have chosen to conmiit 
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suicide in Petronilla's garden instead of his own no 
one could decide. It was evident that he had gone 
there deUberately, his footprints were traced ; it 
was evident also that no one but the wolf had 
followed him until Petronilla and the groom found 
the body ; and finally, it was evident that he had 
died from an injection of prussic acid in the palm of 
his right hand. Some one suggested that the wolf 
might have jumped at him and knocked him down, 
causing the point of the syringe to enter his hand by 
accident. But this was thought unlikely, as the 
wolf was never known to attack any one and never 
even followed a person who did not appear to be 
running away — a thing Mr. Rundell was not likely 
to have done. Moreover, it was argued, why should 
he have been carrying a syringe charged with strong 
poison in such a manner that it could have entered 
his hand if he fell ? It was clear to local intelligence 
that he had deliberately committed suicide, and 
that the wolf, finding the body, had first trodden 
upon it and afterwards sat down to watch it until it 
was discovered. 

So the nine-days wonder ended, and Wickhamp- 
stead settled down again to the normal condition 
of things. And Petronilla, in the faded house 
beyond the wall, set her affairs in order as before her 
the grim old woman had done. Once or twice she 
thought of the old woman, of her hawk features and 
fine relentless hands, of the death in hfe that had 
come upon her as upon one who had outlived life 
and its interests. And as she thought she looked out 
at the weeping rain and the shivering trees and the 
leaves that fell, still green, to lie sodden on lawns 
and flower beds and the damp edges of the paths. 

But at last all was finished, the final instructions 
given to sell the house and garden and meadow 
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land, and on a certain grey afternoon Petronilla left 
Melville Place for the last time. Before she left she 
looked into the rooms as she had looked on the night 
when they first were hers. Into the empty guest 
rooms with the sombre wardrobes and curtained 
beds. Into the Uttle chamber where she had learnt 
the waltz step ; where, in a passion of pain and 
pride, she had crushed away the muslin gown she 
had since learnt to love for the sake of the lender. 
She paused a while in this room, looking back 
through the lonely years. Afterwards she passed 
on and came to the big dark room where Mrs. 
Quintrail had died, where, over a cabinet, there 
hung the mirror that, on the day that the will was 
read, had shown the still face of the new mistress of 
all. She looked at the mirror and recalled how her 
own face, appearing out of the shadows, had deluded 
her for a moment that night. She lifted it from its 
nail ; she would take it with her to Rundell's and 
hang it in a shady comer over the stairs where she 
could sometimes see a ghost of herself as she passed. 
She went downstairs and looked into the library 
where she had read Voltaire, and where on the day 
that Mrs. Quintrail was buried her relations had 
met together. Into the cheerless north room 
where, through grey endless days, her body had sat 
stitchhig while her mind schemed in love and hatred 
and wrestled in fierce unrest with the powers of 
doubt and faith. Into the yellow dining-room 
where she had received the news of her dismissal, 
and heard of Philip's insult to the dead ; where 
she had sat in solitary state while he met his death 
in the darkening garden, and lay with the white 
wolf for his only watcher. Last of all she went to 
the faded drawing-room, where among the gilt 
legged chairs and rigid cabinets ghosts of thejpast 
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lingered still — the ghost of Jane with her fancy 
work in her lap and her silks all tangled from her 
last hasty flitting ; the ghost of Mrs. Jordain, sweet 
of speech, poor of performance, hardly judged by 
the merciless girl of long ago ; the ghost of that 
other woman with beauty dimmed by suffering, 
and eyes darkened by fear ; the ghost of a tortured 
soul, a soul that writhed in deadly fear — poor, 
pitiful coward, not hardly judged by the wiser 
woman of to-day. There was another ghost also 
in that room, which haunted the side window where 
the shrubs grew close, a ghost with an ungainly 
body and massive crooked shoulders, a ghost with a 
face that was scarred and seamed by some catas- 
trophe of the past. Petronilla did not of her will 
recall that, but it came unbidden to her mind and 
took its place among the rest. She glanced roimd 
for the last time at the room and its memories, and 
then she went out, closing the door after her. Soon 
afterwards she drove away into the grey afternoon. 

At twihght she reached Rundell's ; the house 
looked white and still against the darkening sky, 
the small panes of the upper windows gUmmering 
in the last of the light. Smoke wreaths himg low 
over the clustered chimney stacks, the air so damp 
that even the yellow hme leaves could not flutter 
away, but lay hmp beneath the trees. Petronilla 
saw them as she drove in, but at the same time she 
saw the fireUght that shone from the lower window 
of the house, and the figure of Job, who came from 
the stables at the sound of the horses' feet. 

" So you've come back," the old man said. 
" Goin' ter stop ? " 

Petronilla nodded. " I have come for good," 
she said. 

Job sent the smart young groom about his busi- 
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ness and himself took the horse and driver to the 
stables. He loved no less and respected no more 
than he did in the days before fortune came, and 
now he took her to the stable alternately expressing 
judicious satisfaction at her return and airing the 
grievance he had on his mind. The grievance had 
something to do with peach trees ; Petronilla did 
not know what, but she promised to give the matter 
consideration, and the gardener a reprimand to- 
morrow. 

Job, being satisfied on this point, was able to give 
more attention to Petronilla herself. She had got 
down from the dog-cart and was standing watching 
him ; in the fading light her face was quite distinct, 
and he was impressed by it. 

" You don't look up to much, you don't," he said. 

" I am quite well," she assured him. 

Job snorted a little. " I s'pose," he said testily, 
" some folks'd say findin' that corpse upset you. I 
don't believe it ; you're ill, that's what you are." 

Petronilla could not agree with him ; she was 
obUged to own to having been upset by the affair. 

The old man was evidently disgusted. " I'm 
surprised at you, then," he said. " I expected better 
things o' you ; I'd a took my oath with any one 
you'd a found twenty corpses without tumin' a 
hair." 

" That depends rather whose corpses they were." 

"Well, I'd lump Mr. Rundell in among the lot.^ 
You ain't got no call to mind findin' his corpse. If 
I'd got to find one I'd just as soon it was his as any 
one's — ^sooner, in fact." 

Petronilla laughed a httle. "Then you don't 
think it inconsiderate of him to die in my garden 
instead of his own ? " 

" I think it's wonderful queer," Job answered. 
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" But I tell you what's a sight queerer — ^the notion 
o* him kUlin' hisself — ^that did tickle me ! " 

" Why ? " 

Job chuckled. " Likely, ain't it ?" he said- "I 
know some'at o* Mr. Philip, and I reckon he's about 
as likely to kill hisself 'cause the Lord took his mate 
out o' harm's way as that there brute o' youm. 
Some folks," Job went on, stepping over the wolf 
which had stretched itself on the stable floor, ^^ some 
folks say as he did it 'cause he thought some o' his 
Uttle games was goin' to be found out — ^well, what 
d'y thmk ? I rather think the shoe's on t'other 
foot. If Mr. Rundell expected to be found out, 
it's likely somebody might have to look out for 
sudden death, but 'tain't hisself." 

" You don't think he committed suicide, then ? " 
Petronilla asked. " Do other people ? " 

" Bless you, yes ! They're 2JI certain sure ; but I 
know better and, I count, so do you." 

" I did not think it necessary to mention the 
fact." 

Job agreed with such discreticm. "A quiet 
tongue makes no mischief," he observed senten- 
tiously. "All the same, there's some'at at the 
bottom o' this business." 

Petronilla was standing in the stable doorway ; 
she looked away across the quaint bricked yard and 
the great lime trees to the old house with the tim- 
bered walls and the firelit windows that welcomed 
home. 

" Philip Rundell did not commit suicide," she 
said, still standing on the threshold. " He did not 
intentionally take his own life, nor did any one else 
take it ; he died by the act of God." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

PETRONILLA KINDLES THE ASHES ON A DESERTED 
HEARTH 

IT was not till the beginning of the winter that 
the woodman came back to Rimdell St. 
Mary's. Petronilla did not hear of his coming, 
nevertheless she was not surprised when she met 
him. She knew it was only a matter of time, and 
through all the autumn had waited patiently for 
his coming. Now when the year drew to its close, 
and the stillness of that most silent of all seasons 
was over the land, he came back. It was an after- 
noon early in December when she met him, as 
she had met him first of all, in the familiar wood. 
She had been there very often since she came home, 
perhaps because she was sure that when he came 
home he would go there, though partly because 
she loved the place as she loved no other. 

It was a quiet afternoon, with a round red sun 
shining through clouds that were fast clearing 
away. A little snow had fallen two days ago, 
and still lay a glistening film in sheltered places. 
For the most part the trees were bare, hardly a 
leaf lingered ; they stood masses of purple shadow 
except where the sim turned their upmost twigs 
to rosy brown. Petronilla and the white wolf 
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entered the wood at the usual spot and threaded 
their way by narrow tracks, hardly breaking the 
pervading silence. Nothing moved ; the wood- 
land creatures seemed all to be at home ;, there 
was not so much as a startled rabbit to cross the 
path or a blackbird hiding among the bushes. It 
seemed as if they had the solitary wood to them- 
selves as they took their way to the glade where 
the silver birches grew. There they paused awhile, 
Petronilla looking down the narrow opening where 
the white-trunked trees stood pale and sere against 
the darkness of the thicket beyond. Bracken 
covered the ground here, lemon and gold and 
dappled brown, half-frozen ferns weighted with 
the ice particles that climg to them. Beyond, 
where the glade narrowed, there was a pond that 
ghmmered like polished steel between the tufts 
of dead water-grasses. 

It was here that Petronilla met the woodman ; 
he pushed his way through a neighbouring thicket 
when she was standing among the yellow sedges. 
She heard the crackle of the dead leaves under 
his feet, and then she saw him, an ugly, imgainly 
figure among the trees, much as she had seen him 
at their first meeting. 

" You have come home, then ? " so she greeted 
him. 

" I have come back," he said, and she did not 
fail to notice the correction. 

" To stay ? " she asked. 

" Most likely not." 

He let the branches fall behind him and came 
to her at the pond edge. " I have only lately 
heard of Philip's death," he said ; " I heard it 
almost by chance." 

She wondered what he had heard : if he guessed 
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how Hiilip died, and if he knew that his wife was 
dead too, but she did not ask. 

" Which way are you going ? " he inquired. 

It was a matter of indifference to her, but she 
nodded in the direction of the left, and they skirted 
the pond together, he talking the while. From 
what he said it soon became evident that he knew 
of Mrs. Rimdell's death, though he did not seem 
to know quite why he himself had come back to 
Rundell St. Mary's. " I can do no good by coming 
here," he said ; " I don't know why I come, unless " 
— and he smiled his wry smile — "it is because 
I am a ghost — ^ghosts are condemned to haunt 
the scenes of their former lives, you know, at least 
according to tradition." 

" I thought you had come to the conclusion 
that you were not a ghost," Petronilla objected ; 
"you told me one afternoon in the potting-shed 
at Melville Place that you had made a mistake ; 
you were not dead at all, you were going to begin 
life all over again." 

He admitted it. " I did," he said, " and very 
hard work it was ; chilly, too, a bit like walking 
about in your bones without any clothes to your 
back. I got over that in time, though ; I was 
just getting used to it, and used to being a new 
person, when — smack! comes this reminder that 
I am only the remains of an old one after 
all." 

Petronilla laughed. " You did not manage a 
reincarnation," she said, " only a kind of Rip van 
Winkle sleep." 

" A sleep from which there is no inducement 
to wake ; I don't think I shall come to life again. 
What is the object of raking over the past ? Philip 
and his wife are dead. Why should not they 
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rest in what honour they may ? I have no use 
for what they have left." 

Petronilla said " No," and thought of Red Hall. 
She could well understand that he would not want 
to go back to the gloomy house where Mrs. Rundell 
had seen ghosts, and where, years ago, he had set 
up the shrine of the idol which had fallen so 
grievously. 

They walked on in silence under pollard oaks 
now, the fallen acorns cracking under their feet, 
and the aromatic smell of the dead leaves filling 
the frosty air. 

"There seems to be an heir," Petronilla said 
at last ; " some one has taken over the pro- 
perty." 

"There is always some one to take property," 
he answered. " I hope this some one is open to 
reason, for I shall have to see him for the very 
mundane object of getting money. I have lived 
on blue diamonds for a considerable time. What 
did you say ? An xmsatisfactory diet ? Oh, the 
farm ? I beg your pardon. Yes, I gave one of 
them for the farm, as that untrustworthy old dog 
Job told you ; the others bought bread and cheese 
and trimmings. Now they are used up, I shall 
have to go and see Philip's heir." 

" What shall you do then ? " 

" Explain to him that I am Martin Rundell — I 
can prove it all right — and confess that I don't 
like being that person at all. I shall tell him that 
I no more want to be Martin Rundell than he wants 
me to be, and, for a small annual consideration, 
I will agree to consider the remains of that trouble- 
some person decently buried once for all. Then 
I shall go away." 

" Without a name ? " 
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" What use have I for a name ? What use 
have I for any of these things ? I am a dereUct, 
a hulk, truly the * remains' of a man, with the 
remains, the ashes of a life. I have no use for 
houses and land and name and family." 

His voice rang with a sudden bitterness, but 
Petronilla, who was walking before him in the 
narrow path, did not look back. Almost uncon- 
sciously she had led the way to the heart of the 
wood, now she parted the leafless nut bushes and 
stepped out into the little clearing where the hut 
stood. 

They had been there together once in the summer, 
but except for that it was probable no one had 
been there since he had deserted the place in the 
winter that he left Rundell St. Mary's. The wood 
had drawn closer in the time that had elapsed 
since then ; big trees stretched envious arms right 
across the roof now ; thick undergrowth pressed 
almost to the walls at the back ; while in front, 
where a little space still remained, bracken yellow 
and tall grew on the very threshold. 

"No one has been here since we last came," 
Petronilla said as she crossed the ferns ; " see, 
on the window ledge the toadstools, the first I 
found this year ; they are just as I put them." 

The woodman followed her.} "Just as you 
put them in the summer," he said ; " about two 
lifetimes ago I should say." 

" The new owner has not been here yet," Petro- 
nilla remarked. " Perhaps he is reserving the 
shooting for Christmas." 

The woodman winced. "The new owner will 
not come here," he said emphatically ; " I ishall 
make that bargain." 

" Why ? It is nothing to you. The devil drove 
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you forth into the wilderness once, but you are 
cured ; the devil is gone, you have no further use 
for the wilderness, why trouble about it ? " 

" Because the best days in my Ufe were spent 
here, because the truest, rarest happiness that 
ever came to me came to me during the madness 
of the time that I played hermit here. I shall not 
come here, it is true, perhaps never again, but 
others who do not know shall not come either ; 
I will preserve the place intact even if I have to 
proclaim myself and my history from the house- 
top to do it/* 

" You need not trouble, I shall buy it." 

^' You will do no such thing ; it is mine, and I 
shall keep it whatever else I let go ; neither you 
nor Phihp's heir can touch it." 

For a moment a Ught shot up in Petronilla's 
eyes. " Do you think it is nothing to me ? " she 
asked. "Do you think that I better than you 
can afford to forget the days in the wood ? " 

He turned away abruptly. "You can come 
here when you please," he said without looking 
at her ; then he snapped the rusty fastening which 
held the door. 

Inside the hut was empty except for some dry 
wood in a comer and a handful of long dead ashes 
on the day hearth. The woodman went in and 
looked round ; Petronilla stood for a moment out- 
side, her lips set, and her steel face turned to the 
light. 

" We did not go inside in the simuner, did we ? " 
he asked, though he knew quite well that they 
did not. 

"No," she answered, and followed him in. 

" Some one must have been here," she said, as 
she^noticed the ashes. 
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" I think not ; the place is much as I left it.'* 

" You think these are the ashes of the last fire 
you made here ? " 

He nodded, and she stood looking at them a 
moment. " * The ashes of a deserted hearth,' " 
she said softly, quoting some past words of his. 

He remembered. "Not the saddest thing in 
the world," he said. 

" No, they can be kindled again." 

He was standing on the threshold now, but he 
looked back for a moment. "By a woman — 
yes," he said, " by a man — ^never." And he went 
out quickly. 

She did not follow. " Come outside," he said ; 
"don't stand looking at the ashes." 

" Come inside," she answered, " and make them 
into a fire." 

He did not obey her, though for a moment he 
paused) his face white as the face of a man under 
some great strain ; then he turned away towards 
the darkening thicket. 

She did not heed, possibly she did not know 
that he had gone ; she was busy with some con- 
cern of her own. When he reached the nut bushes 
he looked back — Lot's wife looked back, perhaps 
to see for the last time the place where she had 
been happy. He looked back, to see for the last 
time the dim interior and the slim figure in the 
level hght. But she had moved, and he could 
not see her. plainly; she was stooping somewhere 
at the back of the hut. Everything was very 
still, surely the stillest day in all the year ; the 
silence of firost held earth and air, the silence of 
death held all the wood. In the silence there 
came a sound firom the hut, a Uttle sharp sound 
as of the snapping of a twig — Petronilla was break- 
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ing the dry wood ; she was kneeling before the 
hearth arranging the sticks among tibe ashes. 

" What are you doing ? " the man's voice sounded 
breathless and strange. 

" Kindling the ashes on your hearth." 

" PetroniUa ! " 

He had crossed the threshold at a stride, but 
she did not move, only snapped a twig in two. 
" I can do it," she said ; " ^ woman can do it, 
and I am the woman who can." 

" PetroniUa ! Ate you pla3dng ? " 

She looked round at him with a flash. " Have 
I ever played with you ? " she asked. " With 
you at least I have been honest, true to myself 
and you even to now — ^when you have failed." 

But he did not fail ; he, too, spoke truly, without 
dissimulation and without pretence. And that 
which he had never thought to say was spoken, 
and the thing he had never thought to have was 
given him ; and so the aftermath came, when the 
day^ were short and sims meek and the fever of 
pain and anger had worn to patience and wisdom 
and peace. 

Outside the wolf moved restlessly. Twilight 
was creeping among the tree tnmks now, the air 
growing crisper as the sun set. The smell of frost 
in the air woke hereditary instincts in the watcher, 
bringing to his ears the ghostly tread of unseen 
paclK. Once he raised his head and stood listening 
— ^memory must have brought him the echo of a 
forgotten cry — ^but before he could answer it was 
gone from him ; there was nothing in all the abiding 
silence, nothing that stirred or moved, only the 
air grew colder, and the shadows in the imder- 
growth turned violet with approaching night. 
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At last there was a sound behind him ; two 
people came out of the hut. They fastened the 
door roughly, then set their faces towards the 
edge of the wood. They walked quickly and they 
said little, but their steps were light, and all about 
them there was a strange still gladness, like the 
subdued shining of the sun when the year wanes. 
The wood was almost dark when they reached its 
limits, but outside*,the light lingered, the frosty 
sky still holding the pale memories of sunset. 
Petronilla paused on the outskirts of the wood ; 
behind was a shadowy world, dim shapes of trees 
and subtle scents of nature's death ; before was 
the road, hard and shining, as it wound between 
dark forest fringes to the village beyond. A timber 
wagon, the trailing trunks all a-ghsten with hoar- 
frost, came round the bend. The driver, plodding 
along beside his team, looked round when he caught 
sight of the figures at the edge of the wood, and 
when he had looked once he turned and looked 
again. 

" Blest if it ain't Beauty and the Beast ! " he 
said as they stepped out on to the road. 

Petronilla laughed, but the woodman said, 
" Other people will say that too." 

" Not in my hearing or in yours," she answered. 

"But they will say it when we are not there, 
and they will say it with truth. I have no right 
to marry you, no business to offer you the shat- 
tered remains of myself and my life." 

" Did you offer it ? " Petronilla's voice was 
very low, but she smiled at her own expense all 
the same. 

The woodman laughed. "I don't know," he 
said, " I don't know whether I offered it or you 
asked or what happened. Anyhow, it seems we 
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have managed what we wanted, shufBed the cards 
and dealt again, without waiting for the next 
incarnation." 

" Which is a good thing, for the next incarnation 
might not be in this world, and it is a beautiful, 
good world," and she looked back at the frosty 
road and then forward to the scattered cottages of 
the village. 

And so they went along the lonely road, past 
the dark wood, the famiUar trees and frozen ponds 
that shimmered beside the way ; on, till the village 
was reached, and the smell of wood smoke mingled 
in the thin air. FireUght glowed at cottage windows 
as they passed ; here the blinds were drawn, here 
through an unshuttered window they could see 
the warmth within. At the Bag 6* Nails red cur- 
tains were drawn, and the lampUght shone ruddy 
on the frozen yard and the horse-trough, where 
the hoar-frost glistened. Further on stood the 
Peglers' farm, a Uttle way back from the road, 
stiU plain in the lingering twilight. High up under 
the eaves a little window winked Uke a knowing 
eye as a girl passed to and fro — a dairy-maid dressing 
by candlelight to please some lad's fancy. Petro- 
nilla saw her and smiled ; she felt nearer to the 
maid that night than she had to her predecessor — 
she who came to the churchyard to try her fate on 
All Hallows Eve. 

"It was long ago," she said, "very long ago. 
Do you remember the autumn that I first met you ? 
Do you remember I told you I had been keeping 
All Hallows Eve ? " 

The woodman remembered very well and said 
so, as they turned down the lane which led to 
RundeU's. 

" Martha married Long John," Petronilla went 
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on to say ; " she saw him that night, and she has 
married him, you see." 

The woodman did not think fate entirely re- 
sponsible. "We had a considerable hand in fnl- 
fUUng that prophecy," he said. 

Petronilla was obliged to agree. "Still, Jenny 
has married Georgie Docken," she said ; " that 
was not our doing, though I own Mrs. Wopling 
does say that Jenny herself worked hard to bring 
it about. As for me, I saw nothing that night, 
only heard the sound of pattering feet in the lane." 

"Wolves' feet," her companion suggested — 
" a forecast of the familiar who was to accompany 
you in later life." 

" It was dogs'," she returned, laughing ; then 
she became suddenly grave. "The familiar, as 
you call him, has played an important part in my 
hfe," she said ; " he has stood between me and 
death. You do not know how Philip died ? It 
was the wolf, my famiUar, which killed him, by 
accident and without malice, springing at him in 
play when he held the poison. I was not there ; 
I had gone when Philip came to look for me, so 
I did not see it done ; no one saw it, but I am 
quite sure ; I know as well as if I had seen it 
all." 

They had reached the gate of Rundell's now; 
she turned to him as she spoke, but he was not 
surprised. " I believe it," he said, and opened the 
gate. 

They went to the house together ; he had not 
been there since the storm when she had fetched 
him from the wood, and he had shared the soUtude 
of the farm with her while the country was buried 
in snow. The house had been a good deal altered 
since then, even in the twilight he could see that, 
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and was a little disappointed to find it not quite 
like the picture he had carried in his memory. 
They went inside, across the widened hall, past 
the drawing-room that Sir George admired, down 
a carpeted passage to a room with a closed door. 
Petronilla opened the door and the woodman 
paused on the threshold. Within was fireUght, 
a big fire that burned in a high grate, Uttle rivers 
of flame that danced down the curved steel ribs, 
flickered on the uneven floor, and glowed again 
in the golden sycamore of the panelled walls. High 
on the narrow mantelshelf stood tall copper candle- 
sticks and red spotted, dogs of early art. Over 
the window hung flowery curtains, roses and lilies 
and apes and peacocks chasing each other on every 
fold. In the dim comer was the glass-fronted 
cupboard where all in a row stood fiie handless 
cups used only once since the old grandmother, 
their proud possessor, was lain to rest. Nothing 
was changed, nothing since the day of the great 
snow. 

The woodman paused on the threshold, but 
Petronilla came in. She had taken off her hat 
and furs and left them outside. She went half 
across the room, then turned back. 

" We will have tea," she said, and went to the 
cupboard, where she reached for her grand- 
mother's cups as she had reached for them long 
ago. It seemed as if the years had slipped back, 
as if it were only that afternoon that she had gone 
out into the blinding snow. 

" To steal through the wood like a white wolf," 
the woodman said, recalling the day, and imcon- 
sciously listening for the hiss of the falling snow 
without. %, 

Petronilla laughed softly. " You would have 
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been killed if the wolf had not come for you that 
night/' she said, as she set out the old blue 
cups. 

A servant came in bringing a lamp, but Petronilla 
sent it away again, telUng the surprised girl to 
bring a kettle and put it on the fire. 

The woodman watched in silence ; when the 
servant had gone, and they were alone again, he 
asked suddenly, " Did you never guess at all who 
I was ? » 

" Never ; I never tried to find out ; it was your 
secret. I felt ahnost guilty on the day of the 
snow, when, in answer to some taunt of mine, 
you told me you were a man of thirty. We had 
agreed to call you a devil ; I felt I had compelled 
the other admission against your will. Your 
identity was your affair ; I had no business to 
inquire into it." 

" I beUeve you would have found it out if you 
had tried ; I almost wonder you did not as it was, 
seeing you were on the Rimdells' track." 

"Philip Rundell's, not Martin's; I had Uttle 
interest in Martin, and, until Philip told me, ab- 
solutely no idea who he was." 

" Who he is," the woodman corrected ; " the 
person who bears his name is not dead yet." 

" Oh, yes, he is," Petronilla said ; " not much 
more than an hour ago you decided to bury him 
once for all." 

" That was before you decided to marry him." 

" I decided to marry Be-elzebub the Woodman." 

The woodman smiled. "Job once told me 
you were a match for the devil," he said, "but 
I am afraid the Church would not give its blessing 
to such a union ; besides, if I remember right, 
you have always set some value on a name." 
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" You can buy a new one," she returned ; " I 
don*t care what you are called." 

** If you don't care I think I will be called Martin 
Rundell." 

Petronilla did not care, although to her the name 
was still associated with the foolish face of the 
knave of spades. She remarked on it as she sat 
down to wait for the kettle to boil. " But, of 
course, you did not know what happened on the 
day that I gave PhiUp the last card of the pack, 
and he in return told me about you. I made a 
big mistake that day ; I thought it was all com- 
plete ; I did not beUeve an3^thing could come 
between me and him." 

Even then her voice took the lingering softness 
that the woodman knew. He looked at her 
curiously ; for a momait he was at a loss to imder- 
stand her." 

" It is a big risk — vengeance," he said. 

" It is no risk at all,^' she answered, " it is a 
certainty, a certainty of bitterness ; only I did 
not know it, I would not beheve when you told 
me ; I had to learn it for myself." 

" It is not easy," he said. 

" It was not for me," she answered ; " it meant 
learning my own insuflfiiciency, that human hands 
are weak to deal world-justice." 

" I know," he said, " I know." He sat staring 
at the fire a minute. " I think," he said gently, 
"that that is finding God, seeing Him suddenly, 
at the least expected time. Finding the useless- 
ness of one's self sometimes means folding the use 
of God ; it is a revelation, but it is a shock too, 
it is a shock before it is anything else." 

Petronilla nodded and sat silent awhile. A 
burning coal had fallen from the grate ; she watched 
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it without speaking; at last she rose to replace 
it. " I found more than the use of God that day," 
she said, "I found Him Himself." She knelt a 
moment before the fire. " Do you know how I 
found Him ? " she asked, looking up suddenly. 

The woodman met her eyes, and there was a 
new Ught in them. " I know how I found Him," 
he said, drawing nearer. " Dearest " — and his 
arm stole about her — "apart we should neither 
have found Him ; alone here and hereafter would 
have been alike dark to us, but together — together, 
let us thank God for His good gifts of life and love." 



THE END. 
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Red cloth, paper back title. Price i*. 6d. per vol. net. 

Cloth gilt, gill top. Price is per vol. net. 

Quarter leather, gilt top. Price ^s, 6d. per vol. net. 



I, 2.— Waverley. 
. 3. 4.— Guy Mannering 
. 5, 6.— The Antiquary. 
, 7, 8. -Rob Roy. 
9. The Black Dwarf. 

10, II. -Old Mortality. 
, 12, ij.— Heart of Midlothian. 
14 —Bride of Lammermoor. 
15.— Legend of Monirose. 

16, i7.-Ivanhoe. 

18, 19— The Monastery. 

20, 21. -The Abbot. 

22, 23.— Kenll worth. 

24, 25.— The Pirate. 



I Vols. 26, 27.— Fortunes of NigeL 
Vols. 28, 29, 30.— Peveril of the Peak. 
Vols. 31, 32.— Quentin Durward. 
Vols. 31, 34. -St. Ronan's WelL 
Vols. 35, 36.— Redgauntlet. 
Vtii. 37.— The Betrothed. 
Vol. 38.— The Talisman. 
Vols. 39, 40— Woodstock. 
Vol. 41.— Highland Widow, etc. 
Vols. 42, 43.— Fair Maid of Perth. 
Vols. 44, 45.— Anne of Oeierstein. 
VoLs. 46, 47.— Count Robert ol Paris. 

Oastle Dangerous. 
Vol. 48.- The Surgeon's Daughter. 



Constable's Library of Travel and 
Biography 

Demy 8vo. ts. per volume. 

THE FIC.HT WITH FRANCE FOR THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
NORIH AMKRICA. By. A. G. By Sir William Martin Conway. 

Bkadley. Illustrated. With Illustrations by A. D. M'CoR- 

MICK. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
Nansen. With Illustrations and Maps. ROBE (SI AM). By Ernest Young. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. ,8;5. R^'^Tj^tV^INCE P^LAT^NE."^^ 
By Captain William Siborne. Fully ^^^ gcoTT. late scholar of Somerville 

Illustrated. College, Oxford. With Photogravure 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Frontispiece. 

Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D. With THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
Illustrations by A D. M'Cormick, and LAFAYETTES. By Edith Sichel. 

from Photographs. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

The Stories of Samuel Lover 

New and cheaper complete uniform Edition. Edited with an introduction 
, and notes by D. J. O'Donoghue. In 6 Vols., large crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

each. 
Vol. I. HANDY ANDY. Vol. 2. RORY O'MORE. 

.. 3. TREASURE TROVE; or "HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN." 
,. 4- LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (jst Series). 
., 5. LEGENDS AND SIORIES OF IRELAND (2*K/.S"*rr«). 
6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 
TAe last volume includes Stories which have never been previously collected. 

Time Table of Modern History a.d. 
400-1870 

Compiled and arranged by M. Morison with the assistance of R. S. 
Rait, M.A., New College, Oxford. 160 pp., about 15 in. x 12 in. 
I2J. bit. net. 
CONTENTS :— Parallel Vertical Tables— Genealogical Tables— Ruling Monarclis- 
General Chart of Ancient and Modem History — Index— Maps. 

The Paston Letters 1422- 1509 a.d. 

Edited by James Gairdner. of the Public Record Office. 4 Vols. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. Price 21J. 
net the set. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene 

Edited by Kate M. Warren. In 6 Vols. F'cap. 8vo u. dd. net 
each. Also Art Canvas, gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispieces ; 
complete in case, 155. net the set. 

Constable's Hand- Atlas of India 

A Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.E., etc. In half-morocco, or full-bound cloth, gilt top. 14J. 

Constable's Hand-Gazetteer of India 

Compiled under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, ha^f morocco. lox. dd. 
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Constable's Royal Story Books 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. ss. 6d. each 

THE KING'S STORY BOOK 

Illustrated by Harrison Mili.kr. 

THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK 

Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. 

THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK 

Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 

THE PRINCESS'S STORYBOOK 

Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustra- 
tion of the Reigns of English Monarchs from the Cofiquest to 
Queen Victoria. 
•'The stories are as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the 
arrangement is a pageant of historic romance which it would be 
difficult to equal"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 

The Fairy Tales of the Brothers 
Grimm 

A new Translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Illustrated with loo 
Diawings by Arthur Rackham, with Frontispiece, Title-page, 
and Cover Design lithographed in Colours. Cloth, large square 8vo. 
31. 6d. net. 

This translation includes all the well-known tales and a selection 
of the best of Grimms' " Goblins," and several new stories have also 
been added which are not generally found in the existing English 
editions, but which are none the less eminently suitable for children. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 

A New Edition designed expressly for Children, with numerous 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece and an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Herbert Railton. Crown 4to, price 2s. net. 

" A most successful attempt to enshrine the play in a fitting setting. A 
remarkably beautiful book." — World. 

With the Flag at Sea 

By Walter Wood. Illustrated by Seppings Wright. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 35-. 6d. Stories of British Sea Fights 
and Fighters. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd 
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